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It  would,  of  course,  be  presumptuous  of  me 
to  attempt  to  discuss  the  medical  aspects  of 
blindness,  but  your  program  committee  felt 
that  as  physicians  you  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  of  our  experience  with  some  of  the 
social  and  psychological  conditions  accom¬ 
panying  serious  visual  handicap  in  children. 

My  interest  in  the  subject  began  some  six 
years  ago  when  Dr.  Krause,  head  of  the 
department  of  ophthalmology  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  asked  me  what  I,  as  a  medical 
social  worker  in  an  eye  clinic,  proposed  to  do 
about  the  increasing  number  of  blind  babies. 

This  address  was  presented  at  the  Medical  Women’s 
Association  breakfast  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  May  1949.  The  project 
is  being  continued  with  special  funds  which  permit  a 
more  intensive  psychological  and  social  study  of  a 
limited  group  of  children. 


Miriam  Norris  is  a  medical  social  worker  in  the 
social  service  department  of  the  University  of  Chicago 

Clinics. 


This  came  as  a  distinct  shock  for  I,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  most  people,  had  believed  that 
public  health  measures,  particularly  in  the 
control  of  venereal  disease,  had  all  but  elim¬ 
inated  blindness  among  children.  It  was  only 
then  that  I  became  aware  of  the  work  which 
was  being  done  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  notably  by  Dr.  Terry  in  Boston  and  Dr. 
Krause  in  Chicago,  on  the  apparently  new 
eye  disease  commonly  called  fibroplasia,  which 
seemed  to  be  associated  with  prematurity.  I 
began  to  understand  the  reason  for  Dr. 
Krause’s  question  to  me  as  he  explained  that 
for  the  child  and  his  family  the  problem  was 
one  of  adjustment  to  a  permanent  handicap, 
since  the  cause  was  obscure  and  there  was  no 
known  treatment.  In  spite  of  continued  in¬ 
tensive  medical  research  this  is  still  essentially 
true.  It  is  true  also  that  we  are  far  from 
having  answers  in  the  social  area,  but  the 
search  has  taken  us  into  many  unexpected 
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paths  and  has  led  to  the  development  of  in¬ 
teresting  cooperative  projects  both  within  the 
clinics  and  in  the  community.  Probably  one 
of  the  best  evidences  of  the  growing  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  and  significance  of  these 
social  problems  is  the  interest  on  the  part  of 
certain  private  foundations  in  providing  funds 
for  a  research  project  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  clinics  so  that  the  full  time  of  a 
psychologist  and  social  worker  may  be  de¬ 
voted  to  more  intensive  and  analytical  study 
in  this  field.  As  a  result  we  expect  to  be  able 
to  speak  more  conclusively  about  some  of  the 
findings  which  are  now  only  tentative. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
from  the  beginning  this  has  been  a  joint  proj¬ 
ect  of  the  medical  staffs  and  the  departments 
of  psychology  and  social  service  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  clinics,  and  that  it  is  our 
conviction  that  it  is  in  such  a  setting  that  a 
program  of  this  kind  can  be  carried  forward 
most  soundly.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  our  work  has  been  limited  to  patients 
at  the  clinics  for,  as  I  will  explain  later,  our 
work  has  stimulated  the  development  of 
community  services  with  which  we  have 
maintained  continuing  cooperative  relation¬ 
ships  and  to  which  we  have  given  service  on  a 
consultant  basis.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
counseling  service  for  parents  of  blind  pre¬ 
school  children  in  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  the  institutes  for  parents 
which  have  been  held  every  summer  since 
1946,  and  work  with  the  day  nursery  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  Metropolitan 
Chicago  toward  the  placement  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  sighted  nurseries. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  project  two  facets 
of  the  problem  emerged  very  quickly.  For  the 
sake  of  clarity  I  will  discuss  them  separately 
although  actually  they  have  been  interwoven 
at  every  point.  In  the  first  place,  the  behavior 
of  many  of  the  children  strongly  suggested 
mental  retardation;  almost  without  exception 
the  developmental  level  when  we  first  ob¬ 
served  the  child  was  definitely  below  that  of 


the  average  sighted  child.  A  second  problem 
which  went  hand  in  hand  was  the  complete 
bewilderment  which  seemed  characteristic  of 
almost  all  the  parents,  and  their  feeling  that 
the  blind  child  was  so  completely  different 
from  other  children  that  they  did  not  know 
how  to  cope  with  him,  either  as  an  individual 
or  as  a  member  of  the  family.  Nor  for  that 
matter  did  the  parents  know  how  to  cope 
with  their  own  strong  feelings  about  blind¬ 
ness. 

In  searching  for  an  answer  to  the  first 
problem,  namely  why  the  developmental  level 
of  these  children  appeared  so  retarded,  two 
obvious  possibilities  suggested  themselves. 
First,  there  was  a  rather  general  assumption 
that  since  a  child  suffering  from  one  physical 
handicap  often  had  other  and  associated  hand¬ 
icaps,  this  was  a  true  mental  defect.  If  this 
were  the  case,  blindness  would  not  be  the 
central  problem  and  our  focus  should  be 
directed  toward  helping  the  family  meet  the 
problem  of  a  permanently  retarded  child.  Our 
further  study  indicated  however,  that  this  was 
not  a  satisfactory  answer  since  many  of  these 
children  showed  a  consistent  upward  trend 
as  we  worked  with  them.  We  soon  came  to 
the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  for  them  the 
determinants  in  development  might  be  social 
and  emotional  factors.  Our  further  work  has 
amply  supported  this  hypothesis. 

The  problem  of  evaluating  the  child’s 
growth  potential  was  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  not  only  were  there  no  psychological  tests 
for  the  blind  preschool  child,  but  also  that 
comparatively  little  work  had  been  done  in 
the  psychological  testing  of  infants.  Fortu¬ 
nately  our  department  of  clinical  psychology 
was  challenged  by  the  problem  and  could 
bring  to  it  wide  experience  in  the  testing  of 
both  normal  and  handicapped  youngsters  of 
all  types,  including  many  with  true  mental 
defect.  The  psychologists  have  come  to  feel 
that  it  is  possible  to  develop  ways  of  differen¬ 
tiating  the  defective  blind  child  from  those 
whose  development  is  retarded  by  lack  of 
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emotional  security  (the  so  called  “anxious 
child”)  and/or  lack  of  sufficient  stimulation 
through  his  other  senses  to  compensate  for  his 
lack  of  vision.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
seeking  of  the  special  research  funds  men¬ 
tioned  above  is  to  make  possible  continued 
work  towards  establishing  more  accurate 
developmental  norms  and  in  gaining  a  better 
understanding  of  the  total  development  of  the 
blind  child.  It  is  our  own  conviction  that  the 
work  done  with  this  group  may  have  far 
reaching  implications  for  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  other  groups  of  handicapped 
children  and  perhaps  equally  important,  of  so 
called  “normal”  children  as  well. 

You  may  be  interested  in  knowing  the 
number  of  children  on  whom  these  obser¬ 
vations  are  based.  To  date  the  psychologist 
has  had  at  least  one  examination  of  166  dif¬ 
ferent  children;  the  maximum  number  for 
any  one  child  is  seven.  Unfortunately,  so  far, 
funds  have  not  been  available  for  us  to  follow 
all  of  these  children  consistently,  since  many 
of  them  whom  we  have  tested  at  the  time  of 
the  institutes  for  parents  are  from  downstate; 
lack  of  staff  has  not  even  permitted  us  to  fol¬ 
low  closely  all  of  those  in  the  Chicago  area.  It 
is  possible,  however,  to  make  some  observa¬ 
tions  which  justify  further  and  more  intensive 
study. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  we  have  not 
limited  our  study  to  children  with  the  diagno¬ 
sis  of  fibroplasia,  and  that  the  degree  of  visual 
handicap  in  our  group  varies  from  total  blind¬ 
ness  to  a  considerable  degree  of  useful  vision. 
All  of  them,  however,  fall  into  the  group  of 
those  who  are  “educationally”  blind,  that  is, 
children  for  whom  special  educational  tech¬ 
niques  such  as  braille  will  later  be  necessary. 

We  have  found  that  the  children  range 
from  the  clearly  defective  to  the  unquestion¬ 
ably  superior,  with  the  distribution  probably 
not  differing  essentially  from  that  found  in 
the  non-handicapped  population.  In  by  far 
the  greatest  number  of  cases  there  is  a  striking 
correlation  between  test  results  and  social  and 


emotional  factors,  and  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  in  these  cases  lack  of  development  may 
be  due  not  to  a  true  mental  defect  but  to  the 
lack  of  an  environment  which  can  provide 
the  basic  security  and  the  intellectual  stim¬ 
ulation  which  is  essential  to  growth.  Unques¬ 
tionably  the  child  should  be  assumed  to  be 
capable  of  “normal”  intellectual  development 
until  it  has  been  proven  otherwise  by  con¬ 
tinued  obervation,  implemented  by  work  with 
the  parents  and  with  the  child  himself.  In 
my  opinion  the  only  exception  would  be  in 
the  case  of  the  child  with  other  unmistakable 
gross  physical  defects. 

I  have  recently  reviewed  the  developmental 
history  of  a  four-year-old  child  whom  we  have 
followed  at  regular  intervals  and  where  we 
have  been  able  to  work  with  the  parents  on  a 
more  intensive  basis  than  has  usually  been 
true.  At  fifteen  months  Robert  tested  as  a 
defective;  at  eighteen  months  he  was  low 
average;  at  two  years  he  was  average;  since 
that  time  he  has  been  superior.  The  last  ob¬ 
servation  gives  him  a  numerical  rating  in  the 
very  superior  range.  Perhaps  even  more  im¬ 
portant  is  his  good  social  adjustment  and  the 
fact  that  he  can  assume  a  position  of  leader¬ 
ship  among  the  children  in  his  own  neighbor¬ 
hood.  We  have  just  taken  movies  of  him 
roller  skating,  a  skill  he  learned  in  the,  to  us, 
amazingly  brief  period  of  ten  days. 

Unhappily  there  are  other  cases  where  there 
has  been  marked  regression  in  spite  of  earlier 
evidence  of  good  capacity  and  ability  to  re¬ 
spond  to  understanding  handling;  in  each 
of  these  cases  the  parents  have  been  unable 
either  to  meet  the  child’s  needs  to  even  a 
minimum  degree  or  to  permit  him  to  be 
placed  in  a  more  favorable  environment  such 
as  a  suitable  foster  home. 

Inevitably,  then,  discussion  of  the  evaluation 
of  the  child’s  developmental  potential  leads 
us  to  a  discussion  of  the  second  major  point 
— that  of  parental  and  community  attitudes. 
This  second  question  has  presented  many 
complex  factors  since  it  involves  not  only  the 
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attitude  of  the  family  to  the  handicapped 
child,  with  his  resulting  patterns  of  behavior, 
but  also  community  attitudes  and  resources 
which  could  be  called  upon  to  facilitate  the 
adjustment  of  the  child  in  a  sighted  world. 
When  we  recognized  that  there  was  every 
indication  that  there  would  be  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  blind  children 
especially  from  the  premature  group  and  that 
this  would  present  a  problem  to  the  com¬ 
munity  in  terms  of  providing  service  for 
them,  we  directed  much  of  our  early  effort 
to  the  development  of  a  counseling  service 
for  parents  since  we  were  convinced  that  the 
blind  child  needed  first  of  all  a  secure  place 
in  his  own  family.  This  service  was  first 
financed  by  private  funds  on  a  demonstration 
basis,  and  later  taken  over  as  a  recognized 
service  offered  by  the  Division  for  the  Blind 
in  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare. 

I  should  like  to  digress  long  enough  to  tell 
you  briefly  about  this  particular  service  for 
it  is  one  which  should  be  more  widely  known 
and  which  you  as  dotctors  may  wish  to  call 
upon.  In  the  Chicago  area  there  are  two  coun¬ 
selors  who  have  had  both  nursery  education 
and  casework  training.  Broadly  speaking  their 
function  is  one  of  parent  education  in  the 
home  and  of  direct  work  with  the  child.  Their 
focus  is  directed  to  helping  the  family  under¬ 
stand  the  child  and  his  needs  and  meeting 
particular  problems  which  may  be  impeding 
his  progress.  For  this  reason  it  is  essential 
that  the  counselors  be  well-grounded  in  pre¬ 
school  education  because  these  parents  in  their 
lack  of  knowledge  and  self-confidence  need 
so  much  help  in  the  day  by  day  handling  of 
the  children.  Almost  inevitably  the  parents 
tend  to  believe  that  all  their  problems  are  due 
to  the  child’s  blindness  and  to  feel  that  only 
a  specialist  working  professionally  with  blind 
children  can  help  them.  Incidentally  their 
initial  feeling  is  likely  to  be  a  desire  to  place 
the  child  in  a  residential  nursery  school  for 
blind  children.  Unfortunately  counseling  serv¬ 


ice  is  extremely  limited  even  in  Chicago  and 
is  not  available  at  all  downstate  because  of 
the  lack  of  trained  personnel.  It  would  be 
worth  while,  however,  for  downstate  physi¬ 
cians  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Division  for  the 
Blind  for  such  help,  including  extension 
services  (notably  the  annual  institute  for 
parents  in  Jacksonville  each  summer)  as  can 
be  made  available.  In  any  case  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  Division  to  know 
of  every  blind  child  so  that  sound  plans  can 
be  made  for  the  development  of  needed  serv¬ 
ices. 

Interestingly  enough  we  at  the  clinics  origi¬ 
nally  felt  that  our  casework  service  to  the 
parent  would  be  brief,  once  counseling  was 
established.  In  rare  instances  this  has  been 
true,  but  in  most  cases  we  have  found  that 
our  casework  services  have  necessarily  been 
continuing.  I  think  that  in  the  beginning  we 
underestimated  the  shock  that  having  a  blind 
child  was  to  the  parents  or  the  heightened 
tension  that  would  result  in  all  the  family 
relationships.  We  underestimated,  too,  the 
parents’  difficulty  in  accepting  the  fact  of 
blindness  and  therefore  did  not  clearly  antici¬ 
pate  their  inability  to  use  services  which  were 
predicated  entirely  upon  the  fact  of  blindness. 
Perhaps  the  hospital  setting  in  itself  suggested 
a  faint  hope  of  successful  medical  treatment 
which  postponed  the  necessity  of  coming  to 
grips  with  the  problem  in  other  terms,  even 
though  intellectually  they  knew  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  cure;  perhaps,  too,  the  worker 
whom  they  came  to  know  at  the  time  of  the 
shock  of  the  diagnosis  was  the  only  logical 
person  to  help  them  meet  realistically  the 
problems  that  were  confronting  them.  In  any 
event  we  have  learned  that  a  parent  can  not 
accept  or  profit  by  the  service  of  the  counselors 
until  such  time  as  he  has  been  able  to  work 
through  some  of  his  own  feelings. 

It  is  interesting,  too,  that  the  counselors 
have  reached  the  same  conclusions  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  route,  namely,  that  they  are  not  able 
to  work  successfully  with  the  parent  and  the 
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child  in  the  home  setting  until  the  parent  has 
first  resolved  some  of  his  own  conflict.  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  it  is  necessarily  the 
medical-social  worker  who  gives  the  family 
the  initial  start  in  attaining  enough  security 
to  enable  them  to  move  ahead  constructively 
with  the  child.  It  may  be  the  family  doctor, 
or  more  rarely  a  psychiatrist,  or  child  guid¬ 
ance  clinic,  or  family  casework  agency.  But 
our  experience  has  convinced  us  that  for  most 
parents  there  must  be  someone  to  fill  this 
role,  and  that  help  should  be  available  at  the 
time  the  diagnosis  is  first  made  if  unnecessary 
complications  are  to  be  avoided.  In  our  clinics 
recognition  of  this  fact  has  led  to  the  practice 
of  referring  all  parents  to  the  social  worker 
as  soon  as  serious  visual  handicap  in  their 
child  is  suspected. 

Following  the  establishing  of  counseling 
service  the  next  step  in  community  planning 
involved  a  project  with  nursery  schools.  After 
the  counseling  had  gotten  well  under  way 
both  the  counselors  and  we  at  the  clinics  came 
to  realize  that  for  most  blind  children  a  group 
experience  was  more  necessary  than  for  other 
children  and  that  for  this  careful  preparation 
was  essential.  In  an  earlier  day  there  had  been 
no  question  but  that  this  group  experience 
should  be  in  a  segregated  setting,  and  one 
found  over  the  country  an  occasional  special¬ 
ized  nursery  for  blind  children  in  addition 
to  the  two  schools  associated  with  residential 
nurseries.  We,  however,  had  to  face  the  fact 
that  if  we  honestly  believed  that  it  was  our 
job  to  help  the  blind  child  find  his  place  in 
a  sighted  world  we  could  not  accept  un¬ 
critically  the  simple  pattern  of  such  a  special¬ 
ized  service.  Furthermore,  by  this  time  we  had 
cumulative  evidence  that  the  needs  of  these 
children  were  those  of  any  child,  and  our  psy¬ 
chologists  were  convinced  that  there  were  no 
educational  problems  peculiar  to  the  blind 
child  in  the  preschool  period.  Special  edu¬ 
cational  techniques  such  as  braille,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  not  needed  until  the  child  is  ready 
to  learn  to  read  at  age  six  or  seven. 


While  there  may  have  been  isolated  in¬ 
stances  of  blind  children  in  sighted  nurseries 
the  idea  was  novel  enough  for  us  to  anticipate 
difficulty  in  interesting  the  community  in 
such  a  program.  Our  first  approach  to  the 
nursery  field  was  through  the  day  nursery 
committee  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Chicago  of  which  the  directors  of 
twenty-seven  local  day  nurseries  were  mem¬ 
bers.  We  were  heartened  by  their  interest  and 
the  fact  that  they  studied  the  question  with 
such  care,  finally  not  only  accepting  the  idea 
in  principle  but  committing  themselves  to  the 
policy  of  accepting  blind  children  on  exactly 
the  same  basis  as  other  children.  I  wish  that 
I  had  time  to  tell  you  in  detail  some  of  their 
experiences  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  have  carried  on  this  program.  We  feel 
that  great  credit  is  due  to  this  group  of  people 
who  were  ready  to  go  hand-in-hand  with  us 
in  such  a  pioneering  venture.  Some  of  the 
nursery  school  teachers  have  felt  that  the 
better  understanding  on  the  part  of  normal 
children  of  the  handicapped  child,  and  their 
ability  to  accept  him  as  a  matter  of  course 
as  one  of  themselves  is  even  more  significant 
than  the  more  obvious  gains  to  the  blind  child 
himself.  Significantly,  too,  the  parents  of  the 
sighted  youngsters  in  these  nurseries  have  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  growing  understanding 
in  the  community  of  the  fact  that  the  blind 
child  is  first  of  all  a  child  and  that  blindness 
need  not  set  him  apart. 

There  are  many  things  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  if  time  permitted,  both  about  specific 
youngsters  and  about  the  many  community 
agencies  which  have  participated  in  service 
to  them.  Certainly  we  cannot  overlook  the 
importance  of  the  continued  interest  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Commission  for  Handicapped 
Children  which  sponsored  the  first  institute 
for  parents,  nor  the  great  contribution  made 
by  certain  child  welfare  agencies  in  cases 
where  for  one  reason  or  another  foster  home 
care  was  needed.  Not  long  ago  when  I  was 
talking  with  the  director  of  one  of  the  child 
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placing  agencies  about  such  a  child  she  hesi¬ 
tated  for  a  moment,  but  then  hastened  to  as¬ 
sure  me  that  her  concern  was  not  because  the 
child  was  blind  but  because  they  had  no  foster 
home  available  for  any  child.  I  should  add 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  question  of  the 
willingness  of  such  agencies  to  give  service  to 
our  blind  youngsters  on  the  same  basis  as  they 
do  to  other  children. 

I  recognize  the  danger  in  presenting  such 
an  oversimplified  picture  as  this  has  of  ne¬ 
cessity  been.  I  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to 
show  you,  however,  some  of  the  reasons  why 
we  believe  so  firmly  that  the  blind  child  does 
not  differ  from  the  normal  child  in  the  kind 
of  problems  and  needs  that  he  presents.  It 
seems  to  us  rather  a  question  of  intensity  than 
of  difference  in  kind.  One  might  say  that  the 
blind  child  suffers  more  from  all  the  ordinary 
vicissitudes  of  childhood  than  does  the  non¬ 
handicapped  child.  For  example,  the  birth 
of  a  younger  sibling  is  admittedly  a  trying 
experience  for  any  child;  for  the  blind  child  it 
represents  so  much  greater  a  threat  that  we 
have  learned  not  to  be  surprised  when  there 
is  a  marked  regression.  Only  last  week  the 
mother  of  one  of  our  blind  youngsters,  an 
only  child,  gave  birth  to  twins  and  telephoned 
me  from  the  hospital  in  greatest  distress  to  say 
that  Karen,  aged  five,  had  refused  all  solid 
food  since  she  had  learned  of  the  birth  of  the 
babies  and  that  no  one  could  “handle”  her. 
Fortunately  in  this  instance,  through  the  good 
offices  of  one  of  the  welfare  services  in  the 
community,  we  have  been  able  to  arrange 
for  a  housekeeper  for  several  weeks  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  mother  when  she  returns 
home  to  devote  much  time  and  attention  to 
Karen  so  that  she  will  not  continue  to  feel,  as 
she  obviously  has,  that  she  is  being  pushed 
into  the  periphery  of  the  family  by  the  advent 
of  the  two  babies. 

Perhaps  some  time  I  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  talking  with  you  again  after  the  project, 
which  we  expect  to  really  get  under  way  this 
summer,  has  permitted  us  to  go  more  deeply 


into  this  challenging  field.  Perhaps  then  we 
shall  not  only  pose  questions  but  be  able  to 
substantiate  more  fully  the  tentative  con¬ 
clusions  which  I  have  given  you  today.  When 
Dr.  Wright  asked  me  to  meet  with  you  I 
was  a  little  taken  aback  when  she  referred  to 
my  “message”.  Admittedly,  however,  there 
has  been  more  than  a  little  of  the  crusading 
element  in  this  attempt  to  do  a  preventive 
job,  and  in  our  growing  conviction  that  most 
of  the  disabling  handicaps  associated  with 
blindness  are  not  due  to  blindness  in  itself, 
but  rather  to  the  way  in  which  the  family  and 
society  reacts  to  it.  Consistent  work  with  the 
preschool  blind  child  in  his  formative  years 
will  give  us  unique  opportunity  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  soundness  of  our  convictions. 

FOUNDATION  OPENS 
WASHINGTON  OFFICE 

Activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  in  and  around  the  nation’s  capital 
will  be  stepped  up  during  the  coming  year 
through  an  on-the-scene  headquarters  just 
opened,  according  to  an  announcement  by 

M.  R.  Barnett,  A.F.B.  executive  director.  The 
Foundation’s  Washington  office  will  be  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  Hulen  C. 
Walker,  well-known  field  representative  and 
legislative  analyst  on  the  agency  staff. 

The  opening  of  the  full-time  office  in  the 
capital  is  part  of  the  Foundation’s  effort  to 
provide  a  great  volume  of  information  and 
consultant  service  with  more  efficiency  and 
economy,  it  was  explained.  Much  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation’s  research  into  Federal  and  state  laws 
and  regulations  affecting  the  blind  or  services 
to  the  blind  will  be  transferred  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  base.  The  facilities  of  the  office  also 
are  available  to  workers  with  other  national 
and  local  agencies  or  schools  to  assist  them  in 
making  arrangements  for  conferences  or  other 
business  matters  when  visiting  Washington. 
The  new  branch  is  conveniently  located  at 
442  Continental  Building,  15th  and  K  Streets, 

N. W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
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One  of  the  phases  of  national  agency  activity 
that  has  often  confused  newcomers  to  the 
profession  of  work  for  the  blind  in  America 
has  been  the  program  and  services  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  known  as  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind.  Even  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  principal  function  of  National  Industries 
have  been  uncertain  about  its  governing  au¬ 
thority  and  administration,  especially  in  re¬ 
lationship  to  local  agencies  and  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

During  the  past  year  executive  officers  of 
the  American  Foundation  and  National  In¬ 
dustries  have  been  completing  for  announce¬ 
ment  a  plan  of  cooperative  action  on  the  part 
of  the  two  organizations.  The  nature  of  the 
specific  details  is  such  that  an  explanation  of 
N.I.B.’s  over-all  structure  and  program  not 
only  becomes  necessary  but  also  is  made  the 
more  easily  described. 

Historically  speaking,  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  came  into  existence  shortly 
after  the  Wagner  O’Day  bill  became  a  law  in 
1938.  In  brief,  the  new  law  opened  the  door 
to  the  purchase  of  products  from  workshops 
employing  the  blind  by  Federal  government 
institutions  and  agencies.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  which  already  had 
played  a  part  in  the  original  promotion  of  the 
legislation,  was  asked  by  the  presidentially- 
appointed  “committee  for  the  purchase  of 
blind-made  products”  to  set  up  the  financial 
and  administrative  channel.  Instead  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  new  function  of  channeling  such 
orders  as  another  Foundation  department, 
the  Foundation  stimulated  the  chartering  of 
a  new  and  separate  non-profit  corporation, 
gave  it  offices  and  part-time  personnel,  from 
regular  Foundation  resources  during  the  first 


months  and  years,  and  thus  launched  the 
agency  now  know  as  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind. 

It  still  is  true  that  the  National  Industries 
offices  are  located  in  a  building  in  New  York 
City  which  also  houses  part  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion.  It  still  is  true  that  there  are  a  few  per¬ 
sonalities  who  hold  board  membership  on  the 
directing  boards  of  both  the  N.I.B.  and  the 
Foundation,  and  in  numerous  small  adminis¬ 
trative  ways  the  two  agencies  find  economy 
of  operation  through  joint  procedures.  But 
in  every  other  sense — area  and  scope  of  serv¬ 
ice  as  well  as  governing  authority — National 
Industries  today  has  donned  the  cloak  of 
mature  and  independent  stature  among  the 
national  agencies  in  the  American  scene  of 
work  for  the  blind. 

The  terms  of  the  charter  and  acts  of  in¬ 
corporation  under  which  the  N.I.B.  program 
operates  are  sufficiently  broad  to  permit  the 
agency  to  enter  many  constructive  avenues  of 
service,  although  almost  exclusively  in  the 
direction  of  direct  employment  of  the  blind 
and  research  in  production  and  marketing. 
During  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence  its 
officers  and  staff  devoted  their  organizational 
efforts  to  the  efficient  systematizing  of  the 
problem  of  securing  government  orders  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  aiding  the  workshops 
to  qualify  for  such  orders  on  the  other  hand. 
Since  any  organizational  set-up  must  have  op¬ 
erating  funds,  and  since  it  was  believed  un¬ 
wise  and  undesirable  to  solicit  support  from 
the  public,  it  was  necessary  that  a  small  con¬ 
tribution  be  paid  by  the  local  agencies  who 
benefited  from  the  orders  which  N.I.B. 
channelled  their  way. 

During  those  years,  only  those  workers  for 
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the  blind  who  were  associated  with  local 
agencies  which  qualified  for  government 
orders  became  familiar  with  N.I.B.’s  purpose 
and  services.  Because  of  the  close  administra¬ 
tive  relationship  with  the  Foundation,  it  still 
was  generally  believed,  and  not  entirely  in¬ 
accurately,  that  N.I.B.  was  a  part  of  the  larger 
and  mother  agency.  It  always  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  N.I.B.’s  officers  and  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  members  (the  latter  being  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  workshops  participating 
in  the  system)  to  build  the  new  agency  into 
a  vital  force  for  research  and  information  in 
the  over-all  program  of  providing  more  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  blind  anywhere  and  every¬ 
where  in  the  country.  These  intentions,  no 
matter  how  well-meaning,  had  to  be  put 
aside  during  the  war  years  while  all  energies 
continued  to  be  concentrated  on  the  primary 
objective  of  furnishing  supplies  to  government 
purchasers. 

During  the  past  few  months,  thoughts  of 
N.I.B.’s  leaders  and  advisors  turned  again 
to  the  question  of  expanding  the  agency’s 
services  both  in  scope  and  in  eligibility  of 
participants.  Officers  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  encouraged  the  move, 
and  indicated  complete  willingness  to  assist 
in  studies  of  the  national  service  picture  to 
determine  ways  to  avoid  duplication  with  its 
own  program.  Both  N.I.B.  and  the  A.F.B.  are 
adding  personnel  to  carry  out  what  is  hoped 
to  be  the  rebirth  of  a  strong  national  leader¬ 
ship-controlled  by  the  opinions  of  the  field 
while  at  the  same  time  serving  the  field. 

Both  N.I.B.  and  the  A.F.B.  receive  frequent 
calls  for  consultative  advice  in  the  planning 
of  local  programs  for  the  blind.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  set  forth  the 
entire  program  of  consultation  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  but  rather  to  aid  in  an  understanding  of 
the  services  contemplated  by  National  In¬ 
dustries.  M.  R.  Barnett,  executive  director  of 
the  Foundation,  and  C.  C.  Kleber,  general 
manager  of  National  Industries,  have  made 
available  the  text  of  the  new  cooperative  agree¬ 


ment  which  has  been  adopted  by  officers 
of  the  two  agencies.  The  essential  parts  of 
the  agreement  are  self-explanatory,  and  are 
as  follows: 

COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENT 

BETWEEN 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
Covering  Field  Services 

1.  Any  agency,  whether  it  be  affiliated  with 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  or  not, 
that  requests  information  on  a  workshop 
program  including  sales,  production  or 
fund-raising  should  be  referred  to  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind. 

2.  Any  agency  that  desires  information  on 
operating  a  home-work  program,  using  the 
workship  as  a  training  or  distributing 
center,  should  be  referred  to  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind. 

3.  If  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  receives  any  inquiries  from  persons 
or  concerns  interested  in  purchasing  or 
selling  blind-made  products,  they  should 
be  referred  to  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind. 

4.  If  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  re¬ 
ceives  any  inquiries  from  the  field  that 
do  not  pertain  to  the  above,  they  shall  be 
referred  to  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  Inc. 

5.  All  inquiries  from  the  Federal  government 
about  products  with  the  exception  of  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  records  and  machines,  and  other 
articles  handled  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  sales  department,  should 
be  referred  to  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind. 

6.  In  general,  it  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
to  decide  if  a  workshop  is  needed  in  a 
territory  in  which  none  exists.  Also,  in 
general,  however,  it  should  be  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind’s  responsibility 
to  decide  what  this  workshop  should  pro-  . 
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duce  and  what  equipment  it  should  have. 
In  these  cases,  the  staffs  of  both  organi¬ 
zations  should  be  available  for  consulting 
services,  because  it  is  recognized  by  both 
that  there  must  at  all  times  be  provision 
for  close  cooperation  between  research  and 
field  personnel  whenever  a  study  of  this 
type  makes  it  necessary  for  both  organiza¬ 
tions  to  deal  with  the  same  local  situation. 
Every  effort  must  at  all  times  be  exerted 
to  prevent  conflicting  advice  to  persons  at 
the  local  level  from  the  two  New  York 
organizations. 

THE  EXPANDED  PROGRAM  OF  N.I.B. 

For  a  period  of  years  many  workshops  have 
availed  themselves  of  and  participated  in  the 
active  program  carried  on  by  N.I.B.  Until 
September  ist  of  this  year,  however,  it  was 
necessary  for  a  shop  to  be  qualified  in  the 
production  of  government  goods  to  be  eligible 
for  service  from  this  organization. 

Recognizing  a  need  for  the  extension  of 
these  services  to  benefit  a  greater  number 
of  employable  blind  people,  it  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  that  an  accredited  agency  for  the 
blind  whether  engaged  in  government  con¬ 
tracts  or  not  may  ask  and,  at  the  discretion  of 
N.I.B.,  receive  advice  and  counsel  in  the 
general  operations  and  procedures  concerned 
in  the  promotion  of  an  industrial  program 
for  the  blind.  This  will  include  consideration 
of  qualifications  of  shop  personnel,  the  choice 
of  suitable  merchandise  to  be  produced,  equip¬ 
ment,  sources  of  raw  material,  production 
schedules,  rates  of  pay,  pricing  and  market¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  fund  raising. 

In  conjunction  with  suggestions  on  direct 
workshop  managament,  N.I.B.  will  offer  for 
the  first  time  information  on  the  development 
and  distribution  of  industrial  homework. 

Industrial  homework  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  occupational  therapy,  work  therapy  and 
home  service  by  the  definition: 

A  service  to  be  rendered  by  an  accredited 
agency — designed  and  developed  with  the 


intention  of  adherence  to  health  and 
labor  laws — to  offer  regular  work  train¬ 
ing  and  remunerative  work  opportunity 
to  those  eligible  blind  persons  who  can¬ 
not  for  physical,  psychological  or  geo¬ 
graphic  reasons  leave  their  homes  to 
travel  to  and  from  a  place  of  business. 

Occupational  therapy,  work  therapy,  home 
service  and  industrial  homework  must  and 
will  overlap  in  certain  instances.  In  the  main* 
however,  industrial  homework  may  be  looked 
upon  as  an  extension  of  the  workshop  into* 
the  home,  i.e.,  it  must  offer  the  worker  an 
opportunity  for  reasonably  steady  employ¬ 
ment  at  a  fair  and  regular  wage. 

As  articles  produced  in  an  industrial  home¬ 
work  program  must  be  planned  with  an  in¬ 
tent  to  sell  them  on  a  production  basis  in  a 
competitive  market,  advice  and  information 
will  be  available  on  the  need  and  content  of 
properly  organized  lesson  plans.  Such  lesson 
plans  offer  a  sound  basis  upon  which  a 
worker  may  hopefully  develop  a  high  quality 
of  workmanship  as  well  as  a  sense  of  pride, 
participation  and  achievement.  His  training 
must  be  as  similar  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it 
to  that  which  he  would  receive  in  a  workshop. 

From  time  to  time  ideas  for  articles  suit¬ 
able  for  shop  or  home  production  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  together  with  instructions,  cost  analysis 
and  sources  of  materials. 

On  January  i,  1951,  the  monthly  bulletin 
and  bulletin  service  in  its  present  form  is  to 
be  discontinued.  On  that  date  a  new  and 
expanded  bulletin  service  is  to  be  offered. 

Sometime  before  the  first  of  the  year  a 
loose  leaf  binder  is  to  be  sent  out  in  which 
these  bulletins  may  be  filed  as  they  are  re¬ 
ceived.  Additional  binders  may  be  had  by 
ordering  direct  from  local  stationers. 

The  binder  to  be  sent  out  will  contain  six 
general  divisions.  Each  bulletin  will  be 
marked  with  the  division  under  which  it  is 
to  be  filed,  the  date  and  a  number. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  different 
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divisions  and  some  of  the  many  subjects  which 
will  appear  under  each: 

1.  Government 

Prices 

Specifications 
New  items 
Procedure  changes 
Priorities  regulations 
Inspection 
Wages  and  hours 

2.  Workshops  and  Industrial  Homework 

Training 
Supervision 
Production  methods 
New  equipment 
Piece  rates 
Safety  devices 

3.  Sales 

Suggestions  for  new  products  and 
industries 

Merchandising  ideas 
Retail  sales  plans 
Packaging  and  display 

4.  Sources  of  supply 

5.  Monthly  bulletins 

6.  General 

Money  raising 
Legislation 

Information  pertaining  to  OVR 

The  monthly  bulletin  will  continue  with 
a  different  format.  Under  Sources  of  Supply 
it  is  intended  that  all  of  the  purchasing  ar- 
rangments  presented  in  the  past  be  repub¬ 
lished,  which  will  constitute  a  permanent 
record  of  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  bulletin  service  will 
be  considered  a  family  affair  by  which  we 
all  may  profit  and  learn.  In  order  that  it  may 
serve  such  a  purpose,  all  workshops  are  in¬ 
vited  to  contribute. 

The  bulletin  service  will  be  offered  to  work¬ 
shops  not  affiliated  with  N.I.B.  for  a  fee  of 
$25.00  per  year. 

The  old  yellow  bulletins  will  be  used  for 
information  on  special  orders  and  to  obtain 


information  on  production  capacity  of  the 
shops  on  certain  items.  They  will  not  be  used 
to  disseminate  information  of  permanent 
value. 

It  is  the  wish  and  desire  of  the  staff  of 
N.I.B.  to  be  as  effective  and  constructive  as 
possible  in  the  advice  and  counsel  which  they 
are  prepared  to  offer  in  the  workshop  field. 
They  have,  however,  neither  a  magic  wand 
nor  magic  words  with  which  to  resolve  the 
serious  and  perplexing  problems  which  con¬ 
stantly  manifest  themselves  in  this  very  es¬ 
sential  and  most  difficult  phase  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  blind. 

Competitive  business,  in  which  all  shops 
large  and  small  will  find  themselves  engaged 
as  soon  as  they  seek  markets  for  saleable 
merchandise,  is  highly  controlled,  demanding 
and  hard-boiled. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  a  balance 
between  strict  government  specifications, 
Labor  Department  restrictions,  variables  of 
an  economic  supply  and  demand,  a  steady 
flow  of  production  in  terms  of  training  and 
work  opportunity  for  the  blind  and  the  re¬ 
habilitation  process.  The  workers  them¬ 
selves  offer  many  problems  in  the  industrial 
operations  of  the  shops.  However,  this  is  the 
job  to  which  all  qualified  shops  are  dedicated 
and  the  responsibilities  cannot  be  dodged  nor 
can  N.I.B.  condone  subterfuge  or  delinquency 
either  in  rehabilitation  services  or  fair  business 
practices. 

It  is  agreed  that  shop  experience,  together 
with  industrial  homework,  are  vital  parts  of 
a  recognized  rehabilitation  program  for  the 
blind  person  susceptible  to  and  seeking  useful 
employment.  It  is  also  agreed  that  medical, 
social  and  educational  evaluation,  adjustment, 
testing,  etc.,  must  precede  his  entrance  into 
either  work  picture  if  he  is  to  make  full  and 
intelligent  use  of  his  work  opportunity. 

N.I.B.  is  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
these  preliminary  factors  but  will  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  area  of  service.  Their  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  with  the  workshop  problems 
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and  they  must  look  to  and  rely  upon  the 
agency  asking  for  help  to  have  a  sound  serv¬ 
ice  program  upon  which  to  build  a  workship 
project  before  it  is  undertaken. 

The  focus  and  concern  of  N.I.B.  rests  upon 
the  fact  that  much  is  yet  to  be  accomplished 


in  industrial  development  for  the  blind;  but 
with  sincere  effort  on  its  part,  and  under¬ 
standing,  cooperation  and  help  from  the  par¬ 
ticipating  agencies,  it  is  its  hope  that  this 
phase  of  rehabilitation  may  continue  to  move 
steadily  forward. 


THE  BROAD  UNIT  OF  WORK 

ALICE  CHATFIELD 


“You  must  know  that  there  is  nothing 
higher  and  stronger  and  more  wholesome 
and  good  for  life  than  some  good  memory, 
especially  a  memory  of  childhood.  People 
talk  a  great  deal  about  your  education  but 
some  good  sacred  memory  preserved  from 
childhood  is  perhaps  the  best  education.  If 
a  man  carries  many  such  memories  with  him 
into  life  he  is  safe  to  the  end  of  his  days  and 
if  one  has  only  one  good  memory  left  in  one’s 
heart,  even  that  may  sometimes  be  the  means 
of  saving  him.”  (Dostoyevsky  in  The  Brothers 
Karamazov ) 

The  early  years  of  a  child’s  life,  in  a  sense, 
set  the  stage  for  his  later  life.  In  order  to 
participate  in  a  democratic  society,  each  child 
must  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  needs,  abilities  and  interests.  He 
must  also  acquire  the  necessary  fundamental 
skills,  understandings  and  attitudes  so  that 
his  participation  in  society  can  benefit  not 
only  himself,  but  also  the  social  order.  It  has 
been  found  that  children  learn  best  by  using 
all  of  their  senses,  not  merely  by  reading  and 
being  told.  Therefore  modern  teachers  pro¬ 
vide  time  to  help  the  children  to  integrate 
their  experiences  most  effectively  through 
work  on  common  problems  and  the  study 
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of  an  important  area  of  experience — the  broad 
unit  of  wor 

The  general  theme  of  the  broad  unit  of 
work  is  a  composite  of  many  areas  of  learning 
and  experience.  Any  area — geography,  music, 
art,  science — which  offers  help  in  solving  prob¬ 
lems,  is  explored  and  utilized.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  each  of  these  areas  will  produce 
a  unit,  but  worthwhile  possibilities  will  be 
recognized  by  the  alert  teacher  as  the  unit 
progresses. 

The  philosophy  of  the  social  studies  classes 
at  Ohio  State  University  is  expressed  in  the 
following  nine  distinguishing  traits  or  charac¬ 
teristics  of  desirable  broad  units  of  work. 

1.  A  broad  unit  of  work  should  deal  with 
some  area  of  experience  or  problem  of 
living  sufficiently  significant  to  justify  care¬ 
ful  study 

a.  concerned  with  significant  human  ac¬ 
tivities 

b.  demonstrating  how  people  live  to¬ 
gether 

2.  A  broad  unit  of  work  should  be  vital,  in¬ 
teresting  and  challenging  to  all  of  the  chil¬ 
dren 

a.  children  and  teacher  select  unit 

b.  carefully  planned  activities  utilized 

3.  A  broad  unit  of  work  should  harmonize 
with  the  developmental  level  of  the  chil- 
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dren  and  deal  with  problems  and  materials 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  group 

a.  original  choice  must  be  made — based 
upon  what  is  known  of  the  drives, 
interests  and  capacities  of  the  children 
of  the  age  level  involved.  We  know 
now  that  children  who  are  five,  six 
and  seven  years  of  age  are  living  in  a 
“here  and  now”  stage  of  development. 

b.  children  learn  almost  entirely  by 
direct  experience 

c.  children  have  vague  notions  of  time 
and  space  (imagination) 

i.)  Teachers  no  longer  carry  on 
units  of  study  with  these  six- 
and  seven-year-olds  on  “Eski¬ 
mos”,  “Indians”,  or  “the  Dutch”, 
because  they  deal  with  the  long 
ago  or  far  away,  calling  for 
imagination  and  phantasy  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  their  ex¬ 
periences. 

4.  A  broad  unit  of  work  should  provide  rich 
first-hand  experience 

a.  accurate  impressions  through  seeing, 
touching,  smelling,  hearing,  and  other¬ 
wise  contacting  directly  (ages  five, 
six  and  seven) 

b.  vicarious  experiences,  depending  upon 
direct  learning;  comparison  of  long 
ago  (pioneer  life)  with  everyday  life 
lived  first-hand 

5.  A  broad  unit  of  work  should  provide  a 
variety  of  experiences  and  activities  for  the 
classroom  group  and  for  the  individual 
children 

a.  each  child  does  some  research 

1.)  reading,  talking  with  people,  ob¬ 
serving,  looking  at  models  and 
pictures 

b.  each  child  takes  part  in  the  planning, 
sharing  and  evaluation 

6.  A  broad  unit  of  work  should  provide  for 
socialization  of  the  children 

a.  children  need  to  belong,  be  like  other 
people,  share  in  making  decisions,  be¬ 


come  ever  increasingly  self-directive 

b.  planning,  sharing,  evaluation  by  whole 
group  or  small  groups  (committees) 

c.  culminating  activity  shared  with 
parents  or  other  groups 

7.  A  broad  unit  of  work  should  involve  wide 
research  that  can  be  done  by  the  children 

a.  children  learn  how  to  investigate,  col¬ 
lect  and  select  data  from  many  sources 
— books,  interviews,  magazines,  maps, 
bulletins,  reports,  encyclopedias, 
movies,  museums,  newspapers,  the 
radio,  and  trips  to  stores,  factories, 
farms,  airports,  harbors,  etc. 

8.  A  broad  unit  of  work  should  encourage 
and  stimulate  the  creative  abilities  of  chil¬ 
dren 

a.  appropriate  opportunities  to  work 
with  clay,  wood,  paints  and  other 
materials 

b.  experiences  in  the  fields  of  creative 
music  and  rhythm;  dramatic  play 

c.  ability  to  utilize  both  written  and  oral 
language  in  creative  self-expression 
through:  reports,  discussions,  inter¬ 
views,  stories  and  verse 

9.  The  broad  unit  of  work  must  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  total  curriculum  of  the  whole 
school 

a.  the  curriculum  will  vary  from  school 
to  school 

Some  suggested  broad  units  suitable  at  various 
age  levels  are: 

For  children  six,  seven  and  eight  years  old 

(usually  in  grades  one  and  two) 

Living  in  Our  Homes 
The  Clothes  We  Wear 
Stores  in  Our  Neighborhood 
Finding  Out  about  Our  School 
How  People  Work  and  Play  on  the  Farm 
Houses  in  Our  Neighborhood  and 
Workers  Who  Build  Them 
How  We  Get  to  School  (passenger  trains, 
streetcars,  buses) 

How  We  Get  Our  Milk 
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How  We  Get  Our  Bread 
Workers  Who  Protect  Us  in  Our  Neigh¬ 
borhood 

For  children  eight,  nine  and  ten  years  old 
(usually  in  grades  three  and  four) 

How  Our  City  Started  and  Became  What 
It  Is  Today 

Communication  in  Our  City 
Buildings  in  Our  City  and  the  Materials 
Used  to  Build  Them 
Pioneers  in  Our  Community 
Indians  of  Our  State,  Now  and  Long 
Ago 

For  children  ten,  eleven  and  twelve  years 
old  (usually  in  grades  five  and  six) 

Wealth  Under  the  Soil  in  the  United 
States 

Our  Forests,  Lumbering,  and  the  Uses 
of  Wood 

How  Machinery  has  Changed  Farming 
How  Early  American  People  Lived, 
Worked  and  Built  a  Nation 
Our  Ancestors  and  the  Countries  from 
Which  They  Came 
A  South  American  Neighbor — Brazil 
A  Neighbor  to  the  North — Canada 
Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

A  SOCIAL  STUDIES  UNIT 

I  fully  understand  that  with  the  knowledge 
we  now  have  about  the  learning  limitations 
of  the  younger  children  we  should  help  them 
understand  this  realistic  life  by  beginning 
with  their  living  in  the  here  and  now.  On 
this  group  level  of  kindergarten,  first  and 
second  grades,  we  are  most  concerned  with 
giving  the  children  times  in  which  they  may 
become  familiar  with  the  basic  social  func¬ 
tions  carried  on  in  the  home,  school  and 
immediate  neighborhood. 

Since  I  teach  in  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  where  the  children  come  from  all  over 
the  state,  and  my  first  meeting  with  some 
is  at  the  railroad  or  bus  station,  I  have  de¬ 
cided  to  try  out  a  unit  on  transportation.  I 


propose  to  incorporate  the  following  points 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  best  philosophy  and 
objectives  of  this  field  of  social  studies: 

1.  To  develop  child  personality  through 
activities  and  experiences,  as  well  as 
through  the  teaching  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals,  which  would  give  the  child  op¬ 
portunity  for  democratic  living 

2.  To  help  him  develop  into  a  happy,  useful 
member  of  the  social  unit  of  which  he 
is  a  part 

3.  To  help  him  develop  understanding  and 
responsibility  in  home,  school  and  com¬ 
munity  life 

4.  To  challenge  thought  and  action  which 
will  develop  his  ability  to  plan,  to  make 
decisions,  to  work  independently,  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  and  to  contribute  to 
the  social  group 

Stimulation  or  Identification  of  Interests 

Devices:  conversation;  discussions;  movies; 
models  (special  collection  made  for  our 
school) ;  books  on  reading  table;  bulletin 
boards;  stories;  pictures;  trips;  dramatizations 
and  play;  hearing  music,  singing  songs,  do¬ 
ing  art  work,  playing  games,  engaging  in 
rhythms,  learning  science,  doing  number 
work,  etc.,  which  relate  to  the  unit. 

Discussion  of  what  the  group  wants  to 
know  more  about.  Possible  suggestions  of  the 
children  might  be:  home,  school,  trains,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  airplanes,  pets,  helpers  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  teacher  will  keep  in  mind  the  maturity 
level  of  the  group,  also  the  subjects’  relation 
to  the  social  functions.  She  will  try  to  show 
the  children  the  importance  or  non-impor¬ 
tance  of  a  subject. 

Choice:  With  this  heterogeneous  group  the 
teacher  will  pretty  much  have  to  do  the  guid¬ 
ing  at  first  so  I  have  assumed  that  all  will 
see  the  value  of  the  choice  of  Transportation. 
Helpers  in  our  Community  can  well  grow 
out  of  this  unit  for  a  following  term. 
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Formulation  of  Aims,  Activities  and  Methods 

Topics: 

A.  Children’s 

1.  How  many  different  kinds  of  trains 
are  there? 

2.  How  fast  do  the  trains  go? 

3.  What  kind  of  cars  are  on  a  train? 

4.  What  do  the  cars  carry? 

5.  What  kinds  of  trains  go  through 
your  town? 

6.  What  are  the  people  called  who  work 
on  the  trains? 

7.  What  do  they  do? 

8.  Can  you  sleep  on  a  train? 

9.  Where  are  the  trains  going  that  we 
can  hear  from  our  school? 

10.  How  does  the  engine  pull  the  train? 

11.  How  do  the  trains  stop?  Why  some¬ 
times  at  no  station? 

12.  Are  there  different  kinds  of  engines? 

13.  What  makes  the  trains  go? 

B.  Teacher’s 

1.  Part  trains  play  in  our  society: 

a.  Trains  carry  people. 

b.  Trains  carry  things  we  use:  food, 
clothing,  fuel,  building  materials, 
furniture,  mail. 

c.  Trains  serve  the  seaports: 

1. )  They  take  goods  to  other 

ports — export 

2. )  They  bring  back  goods  from 

other  ports — import 

2.  To  develop  a  better  understanding 
of  railway  transportation 

3.  To  gain  an  understanding  of  how 
railroads  directly  influence  our  life 
here  at  school 

Committees : 

A.  Freight  cars 

B.  Mail  Cars 

C.  Sleeping  cars 

D.  Passenger  cars 

E.  Dining  cars 

F.  Train  station 

G.  Workers  on  the  trains 


A.  Freight  cars 

1.  What  they  carry 

a.  Furniture,  food  and  toys — boxcar 

b.  Logs,  lumber,  machinery — flatcar 

c.  Milk  and  other  perishable  foods — 
refrigerator  car 

d.  Non-perishable  foods  and  oil  and 
gas — tanker 

e.  Animals — stock  car 

f.  Coal  and  iron  ore — hopper 

g.  Sand,  gravel,  stones — gondola 

h.  Poultry — poultry  cars 

The  last  car  on  a  freight  train  is  called  the 
caboose.  The  workers  eat  and  rest  in  this  car. 

2.  Workers 

a.  Switchman 

b.  Engineer 

c.  Conductor 

d.  Brakeman 

e.  Fireman 

f.  Yardmaster 

3.  Length  of  freight  cars.  Length  of  entire 
freight  train — 50  to  100  cars 

B.  Mail  cars 

1.  What  they  carry 

a.  Letters 

b.  Packages 

c.  Newspapers 

d.  Magazines 

2.  Workers  and  what  they  do 

a.  Letter  sorters — sort  mail  into  bags 
for  different  cities  and  towns. 

3.  How  trains  pick  up  and  throw  off  the 
mail  sacks  without  stopping 

C.  Sleeping  cars 

1.  Different  kinds 

a.  Pullman 

1. )  Berth 

2. )  Section 

3. )  Compartment 

4. )  Roomette 

2.  People  who  work  in  sleeping  cars 

a.  Porter 

b.  Others 

3.  Size  and  kind  of  beds — how  many  peo¬ 
ple  can  sleep  in  one  car? 
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D.  Passenger  cars 

1.  Kinds 

a.  Local 

b.  Long  distance 

2.  Workers 

a.  Stewardess 

b.  Conductor 

E.  Dining  car 

1.  What  they  do  in  the  dining  car 

a.  Eat 

b.  Prepare  and  serve  food 

2.  Workers 

a.  Waiters 

b.  Cooks 

F.  The  station 

i.  Workers  and  what  they  do 

a.  Ticket  agents 

b.  Red  caps 

c.  Station  master 

d.  Maintenance  man 

G.  General  workers  on  any  train 

1.  Switchman 

2.  Engineer 

3.  Brakeman 

4.  Fireman 

5.  Yardmaster 

Investigation  and  Collection  of  Data 

A.  Trip  to  the  roundhouse  and  railroad 
station 

Questions  to  be  asked  the  day  after  the 
trip: 

1.  How  do  the  trains  run? 

2.  Of  what  size  are  they? 

3.  How  many  cars  do  they  have? 

4.  How  fast  can  they  go? 

5.  How  many  workers  are  on  a  train  ? 

6.  What  men  really  run  the  train? 

7.  What  is  in  the  caboose? 

8.  What  kind  of  signals  do  they  use? 

B.  Talk  to  the  train  workers 

C.  If  at  all  possible,  arrange  short  talks  by 
the  workers  to  the  class. 

D.  Travel  folders 

E.  Pictures  for  display  brought  in  by  those 
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members  of  the  class  who  can  cut  them 
from  magazines,  etc. 

F.  Sound-effects  man  from  a  local  radio 
station  invited  to  give  demonstration  of 
the  sound  of  the  trains  heard  on  some 
favorite  programs 

G.  Movies:  State  Department  films 

A  union  depot 

The  freight  office  in  a  depot 

Loading  baggage 

Sorting  mail  on  a  mail  car 

A  chair  car  of  a  streamlined  train 

A  dining  car  of  a  streamlined  train 

Signal  semaphores 

A  railway  express  car 

Loading  a  refrigerator  car 

A  caboose 

A  roundhouse 

A  freight  train  crossing  mountains 

Integration  or  Correlation  of  Data 

A.  Art  work 

1.  Modeling  clay  trains 

2.  Making  cardboard  trains 

3.  Making  wood-block  trains 

4.  Murals — for  these  heavy  cut  outs  and 
large  crayons  and  finger  paintings 
(For  those  with  no  vision  finger 
painting  is  one  medium  in  which 
there  is  no  inhibition.) 

5.  Any  creative  art  work  suggested  by 
the  trip — pictures,  models,  etc. 

B.  Language  arts 

1.  Make  up  sentences  using  words  con¬ 
tained  in  the  unit. 

2.  Read  a  story  to  several  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  retell  to  the  class. 

3.  Individual  stories 

4.  Research — read  to  find  out  more  in¬ 
formation  about  trains  and  workers 
on  the  trains. 

C.  Dramatization 

D.  Games  and  rhythms 

E.  Songs 

The  American  Singer — Book  1 
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The  Train,  page  171 
The  Engine,  page  172 
Transportation,  page  27 
Conductor’s  Call,  page  26 
The  Freight  Train,  page  29 
Playing  “Train,”  page  30 

Culmination  of  Activities  (The  ultimate 

activity  would  not  be  in  the  thinking  of 

the  children.) 

A.  Individual  stories  and  pictures  in  a 

scrapbook 

B.  Group  notebook  and/or  scrapbook  to 

contain : 

Group  reports 
Individual  reports 

Creative  writing — some  of  this  can  be 
done  on  the  braille  writer  by  those 
children  who  have  mastered  the 
mechanics  during  the  last  term 
Drawing  and  clay  or  wood  models 
Answers  to  questions  in  the  beginning 
of  unit  study 

Evaluation  of  Outcomes 

A.  Evaluation  to  be  made  continuously  as 

unit  progresses 

B.  Children  and  teacher  talk  together. 

a.  Is  this  unit  of  interest  to  all  of  us? 

b.  Is  information  available — visual  aids, 
trips,  books,  people  who  know  about 
it? 

c.  What  do  we  know  already  about  this 
unit  ? 

d.  Is  it  important? 

e.  Is  the  unit  too  hard  for  us? 

C.  Measurement  of  progress 

1.  List  new  facts  learned  and  new 
skills  acquired 

2.  Attitudes — Have  new  attitudes  been 
developed  ?  Have  other  attitudes  been 
modified  ? 

3.  Opinions — Has  enough  material  been 
available  to  give  a  clear  idea? 

4.  Social  adjustment  of  the  individual 
child  is  studied  by  the  teacher. 


LIGHTHOUSE  ADOPTS  FORMER  RED 
CROSS  SERVICE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

On  January  1,  1951,  the  New  York  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  will  add  to  its  many  other 
activities  a  new  department  to  be  called 
“Volunteer  Transcribing  Service.” 

For  twenty-eight  years  this  service  was  a 
part  of  the  New  York  Chapter,  American 
Red  Cross,  and  was  known  to  its  many  blind 
friends  as  “Service  for  the  Blind.” 

Last  month,  Service  for  the  Blind  was  dis¬ 
continued  by  the  Red  Cross;  but,  fortunately 
for  those  whom  it  has  served  for  the  past 
three  decades,  it  will  now  continue  its  work 
through  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  hi  East  59th  Street,  New  York  22, 
N.  Y. 

All  requests  formerly  addressed  to  the  New 
York  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross,  should 
be  sent  to  Volunteer  Transcribing  Service  at 
the  Lighthouse. 


WANTED 

Case  Worker  for  large,  well-established, 
progressive  agency  for  the  blind,  with  pro¬ 
fessionally  stafifed  multiple  service  program 
and  workshops.  Qualifications  include  degree 
from  accredited  school  of  social  work  and 
minimum  of  three  years’  successful  experience 
in  social  agency  of  recognized  standing.  Ap¬ 
plicants  whose  experience  includes  work  with 
the  blind  will  be  given  preference.  Good 
salary.  Write  Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Baldwin,  Director 
of  Social  Services,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  308  South 
Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pennsylvania. 


Wanted — Social  Work  Consultants,  to  work 
in  state  program  for  visually  handicapped;  in 
field  50%  of  time.  Qualifications,  one  year 
graduate  social  work  training  plus  three  years 
case  work  experience  or  two  years  training 
and  one  year  of  experience.  For  details  write 
Services  for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
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Considerable  changes  in  the  Outloo\  have 
been  contemplated,  and  a  conference  was  held 
in  New  York  on  December  5th  at  which  they 
were  discussed.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Barnett, 
the  president  of  the  A.A.I.B.  has  appointed 
John  C.  Lysen  and  the  president  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  has  appointed  Philip  N.  Harrison 
as  correspondents  for  the  Outloo\  from  those 
two  organizations.  Both  Mr.  Lysen  and  Mr. 
Harrison  have  had  editorial  experience  and 
are  in  close  touch  with  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind.  They  are  expecting  the  interest 
and  cooperation  of  teachers  and  agency  per¬ 
sonnel  throughout  the  country  in  submitting 
material  and  suggestions  as  to  how  the  Out¬ 
look  might  be  improved. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
subsidizes  the  publication  of  the  Outlook  to 
the  extent  of  some  $15,000  per  year  and  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  contemplated  that  the  other 
organizations  share  this  expense,  it  is  hoped 
that  they  may  help  to  extend  the  magazine’s 
subscription  list.  Also,  it  has  been  decided  to 
run  a  few  professional  advertisements  and  to 
charge  for  these.  When  Charles  F.  F.  Camp¬ 
bell  edited  the  Outloo\  it  carried  many  ad¬ 
vertisements.  This  was  necessary  in  order  to 
help  finance  it.  But  after  the  Foundation 


assumed  its  publication  in  1923  all  outside  ad¬ 
vertising  was  discontinued.  Of  course,  the 
Foundation  has  advertised  its  own  activities 
and  those  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
the  A.A.W.B.  and  the  A.A.I.B.,  but  this  has 
been  for  professional  reasons  rather  than  for 
revenue. 

Perhaps  the  Foundation  in  endeavoring  to 
serve  the  blind  in  so  many  diverse  ways  has 
devoted  too  much  space  to  its  own  activities. 
In  his  “Founder’s  Farewell”  Charlie  Campbell 
said,  “If  the  work  for  the  blind  is  to  become 
a  profession,  it  must  have  an  organ.”  But 
two  years  later,  Charles  Hayes,  in  his  report 
to  the  1925  A.A.W.B.  convention,  said,  “The 
Outloo\  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion.”  At  that  time  there  was  more  reason 
than  at  present  for  considering  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  activities  and  national  work  for  the 
blind  as  identical.  Now  the  ramifications  of 
work  for  the  blind  are  so  extensive  that  one 
magazine  cannot  adequately  follow  all  of 
them  and  at  the  same  time  be  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  Foundation.  Consequently  the  Outloo\ 
may  have  devoted  too  much  space  to  Founda¬ 
tion  services.  We  have  gradually  been  re¬ 
versing  that  trend  by  eliminating  such  de¬ 
partments  as  “Foundation  Activities,”  “N.I.B. 
News,”  and  “The  Suggestion  Box.”  We  want 
general  material  to  take  the  place  of  this 
specialized  subject  matter  and  we  are  de¬ 
pending  upon  you  to  send  us  much  of  this. 
Articles  dealing  with  education  may  be  sent 
either  to  Mr.  Lysen  or  the  editor;  those  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  home  teaching,  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation,  etc.,  should  be  sent  either  to  Mr. 
Harrison  or  the  editor.  Suggestions  of  possible 
changes  in  the  magazine  may  be  sent  to  the 
editor  or  relayed  through  either  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents. 

Just  a  few  words  in  regard  to  editorial 
work.  In  his  1925  report,  Mr.  Hayes,  who  was 
then  editing  the  Outloo\  said,  “Into  the 
Foundation  office  pours  a  mass  of  material, 
solicited  and  unsolicited,  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  other  countries, — which  is 
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then  correlated,  classified,  edited  and  re¬ 
written,  and  compiled  into  the  Outloo\.  Be¬ 
cause  many  workers  in  the  field  who  con¬ 
tribute  exceedingly  valuable  material  have  not 
had  training  in  the  craftsmanship  of  writing, 
it  is  necessary  not  only  to  edit  but  to  re-write 
many  of  the  contributions  which  are  sent  to 
the  Outloo\.”  These  observations  are  still  very 
largely  true  except  that  the  “mass  of  material” 
has  dwindled. 

No  one  has  any  intention  of  eliminating  or 
rewording  material  so  that  the  author’s  mean¬ 
ing  is  altered  or  obscured,  but  we  must  do 
more  to  some  articles  than  just  hand  them 
over  to  the  printer.  Punctuation  and  capitali¬ 
zation  is  checked  and  faulty  English  is  cor¬ 
rected.  Where  two  spellings  of  a  word  are 
permissible  the  author  is  allowed  his  prefer¬ 
ence.  There  are  only  a  few  matters  of  “Out¬ 
look  form”  which  are  generally  observed, 
such  as  commencing  the  word  “braille”  with 
a  small  letter  unless  it  refers  to  the  man  him¬ 
self.  We  prefer  a  minimum  of  capitalization, 
and  such  punctuation  as  makes  the  material 
most  readable. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fit  the  material  desired  into 
an  issue  of  the  magazine  even  with  the  use 
of  several  fillers,  but  usually  this  is  accom¬ 
plished  without  any  important  changes.  If  it 
seems  possible  that  an  author  might  object  to 
contemplated  changes  the  alterations  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him  for  approval.  Of  course,  at  the 
last  minute,  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  in  or 
cut  out  a  word  or  two  in  order  to  add  a  line 
or  make  one  less  line  and  thereby  avoid  a 
“widow” — a  short  line  at  the  head  of  a 
column.  In  the  interest  of  respectable  appear¬ 
ance  such  editorial  license  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

We  hope  that  these  remarks  may  clarify 
some  misunderstandings  and  enlist  the  co¬ 
operation  of  everyone  interested  in  making 
knowledge  and  ideas  in  regard  to  work  for 
the  blind  available  to  as  many  persons  as 
possible. 


ADDITION  TO  FOUNDATION 
CONSULTANT  FORCE 

Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  one  of  the 
best-known  leaders  among  American  workers 
for  the  blind  and  1950  recipient  of  the  Shot- 
well  Memorial  Award  for  Outstanding 
Achievement,  has  accepted  an  assignment 
from  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
as  a  special  consultant  in  various  phases  of 
community  survey  work,  a  recent  report  from 
M.  R.  Barnett,  A.F.B.  executive  director, 
stated. 

Structure  of  the  Foundation’s  staff  organi¬ 
zation  is  so  planned  that  it  permits  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  its  normal  consultant  force  through 
the  addition  from  time  to  time  of  highly  quali¬ 
fied  and  experienced  persons  in  the  category 
of  special  consultant.  The  flexibility  of  the 
special  consultant  program  is  of  considerable 
advantage  both  to  the  consultant  and  to  the 
Foundation. 

Mrs.  Campbell  has  just  completed  several 
weeks  of  intensive  indoctrination  to  her  new 
responsibility  at  the  Foundation’s  New  York 
headquarters.  Mr.  Barnett  said  she  will  enter 
upon  her  first  field  assignments  immediately 
after  January  1,  with  consultant  visits  to  the 
southern  states  receiving  priority  in  attention. 

FRANKLIN  F.  HOPPER  DIES 

Franklin  F.  Hopper,  seventy-two,  director 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library  from  1941  to 
1947,  died  on  November  29  while  on  vacation 
in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Hopper  joined  the  staff  of  the  library 
in  1914  and  became  chief  of  the  circulation 
department  in  1919.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  former  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  Association  and  an  official 
or  member  of  several  other  library  organiza¬ 
tions.  He  had  been  a  trustee  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  since  1940  and  for 
a  time  was  its  vice-president.  He  was  also  a 
trustee  of  Fisk  University  and  Skidmore 
College. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  THE  BLIND 

C.  STANLEY  POTTER 


The  social  problems  of  the  blind  are  many. 
A  number  result  from  the  personal  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  of  the  blind,  but  an  additional 
number  arise  because  many  people  react 
negatively  toward  a  blind  person.  They  hesi¬ 
tate  to  rent  him  a  room,  give  him  a  job,  or 
take  him  as  a  boarder  for  fear  they  will  be 
responsible  for  his  safety  or  obliged  to  offer 
personal  services;  for  fear  they  will  feel  reluc¬ 
tant  to  do  business  with  him  to  their  own 
advantage,  to  reprimand,  dismiss  or  discon¬ 
tinue  their  relation  with  him  as  they  would 
a  sighted  person.  Such  attitudes  are  both 
selfish  and  irrational.  They  carry  the  impli¬ 
cation  that  it  is  better  for  the  blind  person  to 
go  without  housing,  without  a  job,  or  with¬ 
out  a  livelihood  than  to  run  the  chance  of 
getting  normal  treatment  if  he  should  turn 
out  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

Actually  such  responses  are  brought  on  by 
a  set  of  unfortunate  but  long-standing  public 
reactions  to  blind  people.  Traditionally  the 
blind  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
as  beggars  with  whom  identification  is  un¬ 
wanted;  or  as  aloof,  remarkable  or  gifted 
persons,  compensated  for  being  blind  in  some 
unnatural  way. 

As  long  as  a  blind  person  remains  only  an 
impersonal  fact,  this  latter  concept  is  retained; 
it  is  much  more  pleasant,  and  it  does  not 
torment  the  public  conscience  with  questions 

The  accompanying  article,  with  slight  omissions  of 
local  material,  is  reprinted  from  the  February  1949  issue 
of  Minnesota  Welfare,  publication  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Division  of  Social  Welfare. 


C.  Stanley  Potter  is  supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


of  justice  and  fear  of  similar  tragedy.  But 
when  the  blind  person  becomes  a  personal 
reality,  many  fear  the  possibility  of  sharing 
his  problem  in  any  sense.  Blind  mendicants 
and  agencies  appealing  for  funds  on  purely 
sympathetic  grounds  are  still  interfering  se¬ 
riously  with  the  enlightening  of  the  public’s 
concept  of  the  blind.  The  idea  that  blindness 
is  the  result  of  venereal  disease  and  is  there¬ 
fore  contagious,  and  the  biblical  identification 
with  sin  and  leprosy  are  still  too  prevalent, 
although  much  less  widespread  than  they 
once  were. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  here  that  all 
public  attitudes  are  bad,  nor  that  they  are 
antagonistic  or  malicious.  The  attitudes  of 
sighted  persons  are  quickly  changed  by  per¬ 
sonal  experience  with  only  one  blind  person 
who  has  found  greater  things  in  life  than  his 
own  problem. 

A  sense  of  personal  adequacy  and  economic 
security  go  hand-in-hand  with  such  an  ad¬ 
justment  to  living.  Education  must  devote 
effort  to  the  preparation  of  the  blind  child, 
teaching  him  to  understand  and  meet  with 
insight  the  normal  public  attitudes  he  will 
encounter  as  an  adult  and  to  revise  them  to 
the  best  advantage  of  his  group. 

The  blind  as  a  group  are  very  near  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  pyramid.  Poverty  is 
a  burden  which  in  our  society  is  usually  added 
to  blindness.  Estimates  of  the  number  of 
legally  blind  who  might  become  employable 
vary  from  20  per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  definition  of  employment  and  the 
optimism  of  the  estimator  as  to  what  education 
and  rehabilitation  may  accomplish.  Among 
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the  partially  seeing  groups  a  much  higher 
percentage  can  be  made  employable.  But  even 
after  they  are  employable,  opportunity  is  us¬ 
ually  not  forthcoming  for  the  group  on  any¬ 
thing  like  an  equal  basis  with  the  sighted. 
Although  substantial  numbers  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  have  already  been  trained  and  placed  in 
employment,  most  are  still  economically  de¬ 
pendent  on  relatives  or  on  public  assistance. 
Both  education  and  rehabilitation  must  im¬ 
prove  the  performance  of  the  blind,  and 
public  interpretation  tell  their  story. 

It  is  also  imperative  that  we  match  adequate 
assistance  with  all  of  the  legitimate  needs 
which  individual  blind  persons  may  have. 
Studies  of  the  blind  reflect  the  effects  of 
poverty,  poor  housing,  limited  recreation,  and 
inability  to  secure  services  and  supplies  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  needs  of  blind  persons. 

Medically,  blindness  means  any  degree  of 
loss  of  vision.  Legally,  blindness  is  defined  as 
the  loss  of  80  per  cent  or  more  of  normal 
sight.  This  limit  has  been  adopted  for  the 
distribution  of  certain  benefits  available  to 
blind  persons  under  state  and  federal  laws. 
Socially,  the  popular  concept  of  blindness 
includes  only  those  persons  who  obviously 
see  very  little  or  not  at  all. 

Because  of  the  common  interpretation  of 
blindness  as  the  total  loss  of  sight,  the  term 
“partially  seeing”  is  used  to  identify  persons 
with  varying  degrees  of  defective  vision.  The 
term  “visually  handicapped”  describes  the 
entire  group.  But,  getting  down  to  actual 
cases,  physical  measurement  of  how  much 
or  how  little  sight  an  individual  may  have 
does  not  explain  how  disability  affects  be¬ 
havior  or  describe  what  we  might  term 
“effectual  blindness”.  Other  medical  factors 
which  enter  in  here  include  distorting  ocular 
effects  and  conditions  made  worse  by  eye  use, 
by  external  factors  or  by  some  eye  disease. 
Psychological  factors  which  influence  the  way 
a  person  reacts  to  visual  disability  are  intelli¬ 
gence  and  insight,  stability,  attitudes,  experi¬ 


ence,  objectives.  Persons  with  comparatively 
slight  eye  defects  who  think  themselves  nearly 
blind  are  well-known  to  ophthalmologists  and 
to  agencies.  At  the  other  extreme,  we  see 
persons  with  very  small  amounts  of  vision 
who  appear  and  feel  nearly  normal,  and  a 
number  of  totally  blind  persons  also  succeed 
in  making  remarkable  adjustment.  In  the 
well-adjusted  group,  personality  factors, 
home  conditions,  and  motives  appear  to  have 
been  their  making.  Study  of  this  whole  group 
indicates  little  uniformity  in  areas,  kind,  or 
degree  of  adjustment  between  individuals,  and 
shows  that  the  psychology  and  techniques  of 
adjustment  are  by-products  of  total  experience. 
Ways  of  adjusting  are  developed  in  early 
childhood,  and  the  foundations  laid  by  parents 
largely  determine  how  well  accommodations 
are  made  to  the  sighted  world. 

The  less  the  severity  of  the  disability,  the 
greater  the  incidence.  Anyone  whose  visual 
loss  exceeds  40  per  cent  is  considered  seriously 
handicapped  and  in  need  of  special  services 
for  education  and  vocational  adjustment. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  blindness  is 
a  problem  of  senility,  since  approximately  48 
per  cent  of  the  blind  are  over  60  years  of  age. 
Surveys  on  which  this  information  is  based, 
however,  exclude  cases  of  partial  blindness, 
and  they  reflect  a  true  picture  only  if  we  keep 
in  mind  that  they  refer  to  persons  in  whom 
blindness  is  virtually  complete.  Blindness  is 
largely  progressive.  The  beginnings  of  the 
eye  problems  of  this  large  group  over  60  years 
old  came  much  earlier  in  life.  They  have 
simply  passed  over  the  artificial  line  that  we 
set  up  in  order  to  define  legal  blindness;  they 
needed  services  much  earlier  even  though 
they  were  not  eligible  for  financial  assistance 
under  the  aid  program. 

Visually  handicapped  children  are  difficult 
to  find  for  several  reasons.  Partial  visual  dis¬ 
ability  is  often  misinterpreted  as  mental  back¬ 
wardness  or  as  laziness.  It  often  results  in  be¬ 
havior  problems  which  arise  because  of  the 
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child’s  inability  to  compete  in  the  school’s 
program.  These  problems  in  turn  are  often 
misjudged  as  poor  attitudes  by  teachers  who 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  underlying  cause — 
visual  disability. 

Improved  school  health  programs  will  play 
a  big  role  in  locating  such  children.  Visual 
screening  tests  are  an  important  beginning, 
but  to  date  they  have  reached  only  a  few 
schools.  Rural  schools  are  most  in  need  of  such 
services.  School  officials  also  require  infor¬ 
mation,  as  they  frequently  retain  students  in 
regular  classes  whom  they  know  are  visually 
handicapped,  but  who  are  meeting  the  mini¬ 
mum  requirements.  This  attitude  ignores  the 
important  problem  of  eye  health,  and  by¬ 
passes  a  basic  principle  of  adjustment:  that 
the  handicapped  child  must  learn  early  to 
work  at  the  top  of  his  ability  level.  We  are 
contributing  to  the  effect  of  disability  if  we 
allow  the  handicapped  child  to  perform  any 
further  below  his  level  of  ability  than  neces¬ 
sary.  The  handicapped  child  must  learn  more, 
and  he  must  learn  it  better,  than  the  normal 
child,  even  though  it  is  more  difficult  for  him 
to  do  so.  His  work  must  be  superior  in  order 
to  assure  anything  like  a  normal  life  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Over  one  half — 54.4  per  cent — of  all  blind¬ 
ness  is  due  to  disease.  Of  all  cases  of  blindness 
due  to  disease,  38.6  percent  result  from  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  eye,  and  more  than  15  per  cent 
result  from  general  diseases  which  sometimes 
affect  vision.  Diseases  of  the  eye  include  cata¬ 
racts  of  all  kinds,  disorders  of  the  optic  nerve 
and  of  the  conjunctiva.  Atrophy  is  the  most 
common  form  of  optic  nerve  disorder.  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  optic  nerve  are  usually  chronic 
and  chances  for  cure  are  always  poor.  Glau¬ 
coma,  or  hardening  of  the  eyeball  and  ab¬ 
normal  internal  pressure,  produces  more  than 
five  per  cent  of  all  blindness. 

Among  general  diseases  affecting  vision, 
measles,  meningitis,  scarlet  fever,  and  certain 
diseases  of  the  head  are  the  most  dangerous, 


accounting  for  six  per  cent  of  all  blindness. 
For  many  reasons  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  extent  of  blindness  due  to  venereal  dis¬ 
eases.  Some  cases  of  blindness  are  the  direct 
result  of  such  infection,  frequently  congenital, 
while  many  other  cases  are  caused  by  diseases 
which  actually  are  themselves  produced  by 
venereal  infection. 

Accidents  are  the  source  of  almost  seventeen 
per  cent  of  all  cases  of  blindness.  The  greatest 
accidental  cause  of  blindness  is  explosions; 
three  per  cent  of  all  blindness  is  traced  to  this 
cause.  Nearly  two  per  cent  of  all  cases  result 
from  the  use  of  firearms.  Foreign  substances 
in  the  eye  produce  a  little  more  than  one  per 
cent  of  blindness  and  most  of  these  cases  are 
caused  by  acids  or  other  chemicals.  Alcoholic 
poisoning,  tobacco,  chronic  lead — and  other 
occupational  poisonings  cause  about  one  per 
cent  of  all  cases. 

Cases  of  blindness  resulting  from  no  defi¬ 
nite  or  accurately  reported  causes  amount  to 
about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  total.  Of 
these,  cogenital  blindness  produces  almost 
seven  per  cent. 

The  public  agencies  of  welfare  and  edu¬ 
cation,  the  private  agencies  for  the  blind,  and 
the  organizations  of  the  blind  themselves, 
must  take  care  of  the  needs  of  blind  people. 
No  human  being  with  a  healthy  outlook 
wishes  to  be  economically  dependent,  socially 
insecure,  or  unemployed.  When  we  find  blind 
persons  whose  attitudes  of  dependence  make 
it  difficult  to  help  them,  we  should  judge  such 
attitudes  a  by-product  of  blindness  and  accept 
them  as  our  responsibility  to  cure  or  to  pre¬ 
vent. 

We  wish  to  stimulate  understanding  and 
interest  in  the  problems  of  this  group  which 
nature  has  deprived  of  the  primary  sense.  The 
role  of  the  social  worker  is  an  important  one. 
Working  in  cooperation  with  education  and 
rehabilitation,  we  can  expect  to  enlarge  im¬ 
measurably  the  opportunities  which  until  re¬ 
cently  it  seemed  blindness  had  taken  away. 


SPEECH  THERAPY  FOR  BLIND  PUPILS 

SINA  F.  WATERHOUSE 


Living  with  frustration  is  the  real  problem 
of  blindness.  The  day  the  little  blind  child 
begins  to  move  about,  he  falls  over  strange 
and  silent  objects  and  bumps  into  things 
that  often  hurt  him.  From  that  day  on,  moth¬ 
er  and  everybody  else  in  his  world  cry,  “Be 
careful;  you’ll  get  hurt.”  As  he  grows  older 
the  frustrations  multiply;  social  adjustments 
are  often  difficult,  and  seeing  people  do  not 
quite  understand  what  to  expect  of  him.  Most 
blind  adults  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment, 
but  through  childhood  and  adolescence  these 
frustrations  are  manifold  and  baffling. 

Defective  or  disordered  speech  is  a  grave 
handicap  to  any  child,  but  the  results  are  far 
more  serious  when  he  is  also  blind.  Any 
additional  disability  complicates  the  problems 
of  blindness,  and  abnormal  speech  is  among 
the  most  serious.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  effective  speech  is  more  important  to 
blind  people  than  to  those  who  see.  The  see¬ 
ing  infant  early  learns  to  “speak  with  the 
eyes,”  attracting  attention  with  facial  expres¬ 
sion  and  gestures,  while  the  blind  child  is 
almost  wholly  dependent  upon  speech  for  his 
means  of  expression  and  communication. 
Moreover,  much  information  which  seeing 
people  can  acquire  for  themselves,  can  be 
obtained  by  blind  persons  only  through  ask¬ 
ing.  In  addition,  there  are  the  innumerable 
times  when  a  seeing  person  fails  to  make  easy 
contact  with  a  blind  one.  For  example,  when 
a  waiter,  instead  of  addressing  a  blind  person 
directly,  asks  a  seeing  companion,  “Does  he 

Mrs.  Sina  F.  Waterhouse  teaches  speech  correction  at 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


take  sugar  in  his  coffee?”,  normal  relations 
can  be  established  only  when  the  blind  person 
himself  can  respond  graciously  and  effec¬ 
tively.  This  occurs  far  more  frequently  than 
perhaps  seeing  people  realize,  and  is  the 
cause  of  many  frustrations.  The  speech-handi¬ 
capped  blind  person  is  defenseless  in  such 
circumstances. 

Clearly,  since  good  speech  is  of  special  im¬ 
portance  to  blind  people,  inadequate  speech 
is  particularly  harmful,  not  only  because,  as 
we  have  seen,  there  is  a  greater  need  for 
effective  speech,  but  also  because  of  the  in¬ 
creased  frustration  of  the  double  handicap. 
An  average  young  man  or  woman  who  does 
not  see  feels  strained  when  in  public,  per¬ 
haps  fearing  sympathy,  or  merely  being  un¬ 
happy  at  being  a  conspicuous  member  of  the 
group.  If  in  addition  he  suffers  the  frustra¬ 
tions  of  disordered  speech,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  function  as  a  normal 
member  of  society.  In  many  cases  nothing 
can  be  done  about  the  handicap  of  blindness, 
but  frequently  disordered  speech  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  or  alleviated. 

Speech  therapy  for  blind  children  is  an 
outgrowth  of  work  done  by  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Hayes  in  mental  testing  and  research  in  the 
psychology  of  blindness  while  professor  of 
psychology  at  Mount  Holyoke  College.  In 
1922-23  Dr.  Sara  M.  Stinchfield  (Hawk), 
instructor  in  psychology  and  speech  therapist 
in  Dr.  Hayes’  department  at  Mount  Holyoke 
College  made  a  speech  survey  of  the  pupils 
at  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and 
later  repeated  the  tests  in  a  number  of  other 
schools.  Slightly  over  half  the  children  were 
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shown  to  have  defective  speech,  requiring 
the  services  of  a  speech  therapist.  These 
pioneer  tests  were  probably  not  adequately 
adapted  for  their  purpose  and  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  figure,  based  on  more  recent  data, 
seems  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  35%. 

Dr.  Stinchfield  has  been  for  years  a  lead¬ 
ing  authority  in  speech  therapy,  and  largely 
as  a  result  of  her  untiring  efforts  the  need 
for  speech  correction  in  schools  for  the  blind 
was  recognized.  Blindness  itself  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  causal  factor  in  speech  disorders,  but 
there  may  be  resulting  conditions  of  blind¬ 
ness,  such  as  neglect,  over-indulgence  and 
prolonged  “babying”  of  children  which  im¬ 
pair  speech.  There  are  also  conditions  which 
cause  both  blindness  and  defective  speech, 
including  brain  and  nerve  injuries. 

Classification  of  speech  disorders  and  ther¬ 
apeutic  methods  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper.  There  is  authentic  literature  available, 
both  technical  and  popular,  in  the  field  of 
speech  correction.  Little  has  been  published 
on  speech  correction  for  the  blind,  nor  is  this 
necessary,  since  the  types  of  disorders  and 
remedial  techniques  are  largely  the  same  for 
both  the  blind  and  the  seeing.  Speech  defects 
among  school  children  are  many  and  varied, 
ranging  in  severity  from  indistinct  speech  to 
speech  that  is  unintelligible  or  completely 
lacking. 

A  program  of  speech  therapy  calls  for  a 
trained  speech  therapist  working  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  school  physician,  nurse  and 
dentist.  The  speech  of  each  child  entering 
school  should  be  tested.  Those  with  defective 
speech  will  need  individual  treatment  rang¬ 
ing  from  an  occasional  session  with  the  ther¬ 
apist  to  short  daily  treatments,  probably 
shorter  than  fifteen  minutes  for  younger 
children  or  half  an  hour  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents.  Correcting  speech  defects  is  usually  a 
long  process  requiring  persistent  work  and 
patience  on  the  parts  of  both  pupils  and  ther¬ 
apist,  often  for  a  period  of  years.  If  a  school 
is  not  large  enough  to  employ  a  full-time 


therapist,  part-time  services  might  be  obtained 
from  a  specialist  in  the  community.  In  rural 
areas  it  might  be  better  to  make  it  worth 
while  for  one  of  the  regular  classroom 
teachers  to  obtain  the  necessary  training,  and 
to  use  her  part  time  as  a  therapist.  Training 
is  available  in  colleges  and  universities  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Speech  therapy  affords 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  blind  teachers. 

Since  even  pupils  with  speech  defects  have 
to  talk  throughout  their  waking  hours,  it 
is  essential  that  the  therapist  enlist  the  co¬ 
operation  of  classroom  teachers,  housemothers, 
parents  and  all  others  dealing  with  them. 
The  active  cooperation  of  the  classroom 
teacher  is  particularly  important.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  speech  defects  are  frequently 
fatiguing,  and  that  consequently  abundant 
rest  and  relaxation  should  be  provided  for 
these  children.  With  an  interested  superin¬ 
tendent  and  principal,  a  cooperative  school 
staff  and  a  well-trained  understanding  ther¬ 
apist,  a  satisfactory  program  of  speech  cor¬ 
rection  is  not  too  difficult  to  organize  and 
maintain.  A  small  percentage  of  speech  de¬ 
fects  will  probably  not  yield  to  treatment,  but 
the  majority  can  be  corrected  or  reduced.  No 
school  program  can  be  considered  complete 
which  ignores  the  problems  of  the  speech- 
handicapped  blind  child. 
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PARENTAL  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  BLIND  CHILDREN 

EDNA  FINK 


In  any  consideration  of  the  blind  child  and 
his  parents  these  primary  facts  must  be  taken 
into  consideration:  the  parents’  acceptance  of 
the  child,  the  socio-economic  status  of  the 
parents,  the  age  of  the  parents  at  the  time  of 
the  blind  child’s  birth  (in  the  case  of  a  con¬ 
genitally  blind  child),  the  relation  of  the 
blind  child  to  other  children  in  the  family 
(order  of  birth,  etc.),  the  cause  of  blindness  as 
well  as  the  degree  of  blindness,  and  finally 
the  degree  of  intelligence  of  the  blind  child. 

Regardless  of  the  parents’  fitness  for  parent¬ 
hood,  the  acceptance  of  a  congenitally  blind 
baby  is  most  difficult.  If  such  a  child  is  born 
to  middle-aged  parents,  and  is  to  be  the  only 
child,  the  disappointment  is  overwhelming. 
An  only  child  of  parents  is  disappointment 
enough,  but  if  there  are  or  can  be  other  chil¬ 
dren,  there  is  opportunity  and  hope  that  the 
parents  can  prove  to  the  eyes  of  the  world 
that  they  are  not  lacking. 

Guilt  feelings  prove  to  be  a  powerful  mo¬ 
tive  for  rejection.  “And  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
shall  be  visited  upon  the  children  even  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation”.  This  an¬ 
cient  and  scriptural  warning  worries  many  a 
parent.  Bewildered  mothers,  remembering 
this  dark  promise,  look  upon  their  blind  off¬ 
spring  as  a  visitation  of  divine  disapproval, 
the  form  and  substance  of  heavenly  punish¬ 
ment.  In  cases  such  as  these  the  parents  be¬ 
moan  the  fact  that  such  a  fate  should  have 
overtaken  them. 

Along  with  this  attitude  of  blindness  as  a 
symbol  of  punishment  is  the  fear  of  being 
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suspected  of  having  a  social  disease,  feelings 
of  guilt  due  to  transgression  of  the  moral  or 
social  code  or  to  negligence,  and  blindness  in 
a  child  as  a  personal  disgrace  to  the  parents. 

Where  a  child  comes  into  the  home  under 
normal  circumstances  of  birth  but  loses  sight 
thereafter,  the  above  factors  do  not  operate.  If 
such  a  child  has  already  been  accepted  and 
loved,  he  is  likely  to  maintain  status  in  the 
eyes  of  his  parents  and  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters  if  there  be  such. 

In  general,  parents  accept  blind  children  in 
accordance  with  their  ability  to  want,  accept, 
and  love  children.  Parents  who  themselves 
were  brought  up  in  homes  where  there  was 
love  and  kindness  will  in  turn  be  able  to  give 
these  to  their  offspring.  People  who  were 
brought  up  in  an  environment  insensible  to 
the  needs  of  others  will  not  be  able  to  accept 
blindness  any  more  than  they  would  other 
major  calamities  of  life. 

Parents  usually  follow  one  of  two  reaction 
patterns  in  rejecting  a  blind  child,  that  of 
partial  or  total  neglect,  or  that  of  limited  or 
extreme  overprotection.  There  is  the  parent 
who  does  not  even  want  the  child  in  the 
home  and  will  not  bother  to  dress  or  feed 
him.  There  is  also  the  parent  who  will  not 
allow  the  child  to  walk  even  one  step  alone 
lest  he  stumble  and  fall  against  some  sharp 
corner.  Overprotected  children  can,  and  often 
do  assert  themselves  to  the  point  of  becoming 
very  successful  people,  but  only  the  most  ag¬ 
gressive  children  thrive  under  these  abnor¬ 
malities  of  attitude. 

If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  overprotection 
is  the  result  of  ignorance  as  to  what  a  blind 
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child  can  do,  much  help  can  be  given  the 
parents  through  reading  and  guidance  by 
teachers  and  others  acquainted  with  the 
problems  of  blindness. 

Children  coming  from  homes  of  low  socio¬ 
economic  standards  are  often  rejected  because 
of  the  economic  liability  factor.  Such  children 
sometimes  entail  unusual  medical  expenses  as 
well  as  added  years  of  economic  burden  be¬ 
cause  of  inability  to  get  employment,  or  nec¬ 
essary  time  for  job  training. 

Blind  children  from  homes  of  high  socio¬ 
economic  status  are  apt  to  be  accepted  by 
denial.  By  this  is  meant  that  the  handicap  is 
denied  by  the  parents  to  the  extent  that  so 
much  is  expected  of  the  child  that  his  physical 
health  may  give  out,  and  sometimes  he  suf¬ 
fers  severe  emotional  and  mental  damage.  He 
is  expected  to  perform  almost  exactly  as  do 
his  sighted  brothers  and  sisters.  This  attempt 
to  approach  the  normal  can  become  a  great 
burden  for  a  blind  youngster.  If  a  child  is 
blind,  he  is  blind,  and  pressure  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  much  caution. 

The  more  gifted  and  intelligent  a  child  is 
the  less  conflict  there  will  be  in  the  home  be¬ 
cause  of  his  lack  of  sight,  and  the  age  at  which 
he  loses  his  sight  as  well  as  the  degree  of  loss 
of  sight  plays  an  important  part  in  the  accept¬ 
ance  and  rejection  picture. 

Unconditional  acceptance  of  the  blind  child 
by  the  parents  is  the  most  difficult  status  to 
achieve.  By  this  sort  of  acceptance  is  meant 
the  desire  and  ability  to  keep  an  objective 
point  of  view;  to  accept  the  child  for  what  he 
is,  what  he  can  do,  and  what  he  is  likely  to  be 
able  to  accomplish  in  the  future.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  parents  of  blind  children  have  no 
greater  responsibility  and  duty  toward  their 
child  than  do  other  parents.  If  a  blind  child 
has  a  full  happy  childhood  his  adult  life  will 
to  a  large  extent  take  care  of  itself. 

As  the  blind  child  comes  in  contact  with 
his  environment  he  forms  patterns  of  adjust¬ 
ment  to  that  environment.  He  should  form 
some  pattern  of  adjustment  that  will  enable 


him  to  reduce  his  emotional  tensions,  frustra¬ 
tions,  limitations  and  deprivations. 

If  he  is  helped  to  recognize  his  limitations 
he  will  be  likely  to  compensate  for  them  by 
concentrating  upon  the  achievements  of 
which  he  is  capable.  Such  concentration  re¬ 
lieves  feelings  of  inferiority  and  frustration. 

Unfortunately  there  are  unhealthy  reaction 
patterns  to  which  some  children  conform.  For 
instance  there  is  the  denial  reaction  pattern. 
In  this,  children  do  not  admit  the  limitations 
of  the  handicap  of  blindness.  Their  interests 
show  that  they  do  not  accept  reality.  In  their 
own  estimation  they  can  do  anything  that  a 
seeing  child  can  do.  They  will  not  even  dis¬ 
cuss  the  problems  relating  to  blindness. 

Another  group  is  prone  to  use  the  defense 
pattern  involving  both  rationalization  and 
projection.  Members  of  this  group  seek  so¬ 
cially  acceptable  reasons  for  their  failures. 
They  are  not  understood  by  parents,  are  un¬ 
justly  treated  by  friends  and  teachers.  These 
become  the  adults  who  blame  society  for  their 
misfortunes  and  failures,  chief  among  which 
is  lack  of  employment. 

Still  another  group  cannot  cope  with  life, 
and  withdraw  as  a  way  out.  Many  of  these 
exhibit  a  marked  introversive  tendency.  They 
indulge  in  self-pity  and  are  extremely  sen¬ 
sitive. 

And,  of  course,  we  always  have  those  who 
do  not  adjust  at  all.  They  may  follow  one  or 
more  of  the  above  patterns  for  awhile,  but 
eventually  withdraw.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  characteristics  of  this  group  are: 
strong  self-centeredness,  non-sociability,  lack 
of  competitive  drives,  emotional  instability, 
nervousness,  and  intensive  worry  and  anxiety. 

Growth  begins  with  birth  and  continues 
throughout  life.  The  personality  which  results 
is  the  sum  total  of  life  experiences  up  to,  and 
including  any  given  time.  The  success  and 
the  happiness  an  individual  is  likely  to 
achieve  depends  upon  the  opinion  he  is  able 
to  form  of  himself,  and  the  degree  to  which 
he  is  able  to  satisfy  his  needs  and  desires. 


UNDERSTANDING  THE  HANDICAPPED  CHILD 

EDGAR  A.  DOLL,  Ph.D. 


A  major  problem  in  the  education  of  the 
handicapped  is  the  problem  of  understanding. 
We  need  to  understand  the  handicapped. 
Should  we  make  a  special  issue  of  that,  or 
should  we  say,  “Well,  so  what?  Don’t  we 
all  want  to  be  understood?” 

What  is  the  root  of  romance?  The  desire 
to  be  understood.  What  is  the  basis  for  mar¬ 
riage?  The  conviction,  right  or  wrong,  that 
we  are  understood.  What  is  the  basis  for  the 
breaking  up  of  marriage?  She  understands 
me — “on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.” 

Each  of  us  wants  more  than  anything  else 
in  life  to  be  understood.  Do  we  need,  there¬ 
fore,  to  lay  any  special  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  understanding  among  the  handicapped? 
Let  us,  for  a  moment,  think  about  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  normal  and  abnormal.  Are 
there  any  normal  people?  Is  there  a  single 
person  who  considers  himself  so  thoroughly 
normal  that  he  is  willing  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted?  Our  research  workers  would  very 
much  like  to  have  that  exhibit  before  them. 

The  concept  of  normality,  of  course,  is  al¬ 
ways  relative.  Not  only  that,  it  is  directed  in 
particular  areas.  A  person  may  be  normal  in 
respect  to  height  and  abnormal  in  respect  to 
weight,  or  vice  versa.  A  person  may  be  normal 
in  his  intelligence,  but  abnormal  in  his  feel¬ 
ings.  A  person  may  be  normal  as  to  his  heart 
but  not  as  to  his  hearing. 

The  accompanying  article  which  appeared  in  the 
August  1950  issue  of  The  Crippled  Child  is  so  good  that 
we  felt  that  all  workers  with  the  blind  should  have 
access  to  it  through  the  pages  of  the  Outlook, • 
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What,  then,  is  a  handicapped  person?  It 
is  a  normal  person  who  has  a  specific  disability 
of  some  sort.  Observe  the  ways  in  which  you 
consider  yourself  abnormal,  and  if  you  don’t 
make  any  headway,  get  into  confidences  with 
your  neighbor.  Let  us  look  at  the  abnormal 
people.  The  paradox  here  is  that  the  abnormal 
people  are  mostly  normal,  precisely  as  the 
normal  people  are  largely  abnormal.  You  go 
into  a  special  class  for  feeble-minded  children 
and  perhaps  you  are  surprised.  They  can  see, 
they  can  hear,  they  can  run  and  walk,  they 
can  jump,  they  can  talk,  they  can  swim;  they 
play  football,  basketball  and  baseball;  they 
do  a  great  many  normal  things.  So  the  ab¬ 
normal  person  is  abnormal  only  in  some  re¬ 
spect  and  to  a  certain  degree.  So  we  see  this 
paradox:  the  normal  person  is  abnormal  in 
some  respects;  the  abnormal  person  is  normal 
in  most  respects.  It  is  a  question  of  degree,  or 
the  emphasis  of  direction.  So  when  you  speak 
of  a  handicapped  person,  you  specify  the 
handicap,  but  after  you  have  mentioned  the 
degree  and  the  nature  of  the  handicap,  you 
still  have  the  person  to  deal  with. 

When  we  refer  to  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped,  our  attention  is  attracted  to  their 
conspicuous  defects.  We  see  the  crippled  arm 
or  the  leg,  the  club-foot,  the  paralysis,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be;  and  our  attention  being 
focused  on  this,  we  are  likely  to  fail  to  see 
the  other  aspects  of  individuality. 

Therefore  we  need  to  get  beyond  the  handi¬ 
cap  and  see  what  is  left.  Because  we  are 
dealing  with  physical  handicaps  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  primarily  with  medical  problems.  We  are 
dealing  with  problems  of  health  and  body 
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mechanics,  for  the  most  part  problems  of 
body  mechanics  rather  than  immediately  of 
health.  The  medical  specialists  go  to  work, 
the  neurologists,  the  orthopedists,  the  pediat¬ 
rists,  the  physical  therapists  and  others,  and 
after  they  have  worked  over  the  patient  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  and  have  accom¬ 
plished  the  wonders  that  are  accomplished  in 
those  directions  today,  then  they  say:  “We 
are  substantially  finished.” 

Now,  then,  what  happens?  We  still  have 
the  person,  whether  the  physical  handicap  has 
been  ameliorated  or  not;  we  still  have  this 
individual  who  wants  to  be  a  person  like  the 
rest  of  us,  who  wants  to  be  accepted,  who 
wants  to  belong,  who  wants  not  to  be  differ¬ 
ent.  And  so  we  have  a  child  or  an  adult 
as  a  person,  as  a  citizen,  as  an  individual,  as 
a  fellow  being,  with  very  much  the  same 
feelings  and  aspirations  as  ours.  We  then 
are  faced  with  the  problem  of  the  over-all 
social  adjustment  of  this  individual  whose 
physical  handicap  or  disease  we  have  amelio¬ 
rated.  This  person  then  needs  education  of 
various  kinds.  He  may  need  speech  educa¬ 
tion;  he  may  need  special  education  in  the 
arts  or  in  the  handicrafts  or  in  scholastic  sub¬ 
jects,  or  in  his  social  relations  to  other  people, 
and  he  needs  to  receive  the  same  kind  and 
spirit  of  education  that  is  accorded  to  all 
people. 

Let  us  then  ask,  what  are  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped  which  distinguish  them  from 
other  children?  The  answer  substantially  is 
that  there  are  no  differences  except  in  degree. 
In  other  words,  the  handicapped  person  needs 
the  same  things  the  normal  person  does  but 
needs  more  of  those  things. 

At  this  point  one  can  afford  to  get  a  little 
sentimental  without  being  afraid  of  it,  because, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  science  without 
sentiment,  or  education  without  sentiment, 
is  falling  short  of  its  best  possibility.  Let’s 
get  a  little  sentimental  for  a  moment,  then, 
and  see  if  we  can  be  realistic  about  it. 

When  Deanna  Durbin  first  became  popular 
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as  a  singer,  one  of  her  songs  ran,  in  part, 
like  this: 

“Will  there  be  someone,  someone  to  care 
for  me, 

Who  will  never  scold  me,  just  hold  me 
tenderly?” 

Do  you  want  to  memorize  it?  You  don’t 
have  to,  because  it  is  precisely  what  everyone 
wants.  It  is  not  just  a  feminine  desire;  it  is 
masculine  as  well.  It  is  universal.  Just  what 
does  the  reiteration  of  that  phrase  mean?  It 
means  we  don’t  like  to  be  blamed,  and  the 
most  talked  about  method  of  psychotherapy 
today,  the  method  of  non-directive  therapy, 
is  entirely  founded  on  the  theory  of  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  avoidance  of  blame.  This  is 
the  negative  side;  we  don’t  want  to  be 
blamed. 

On  the  positive  side,  we  do  want  to  be 
praised.  There  are  various  ways  of  being 
praised.  We  don’t  want  to  be  soft-soaped;  we 
don’t  want  to  be  flattered;  we  don’t  want  to 
be  covered  with  mush,  but  we  do  want  praise 
in  some  form.  This  praise  is  the  measure  of 
our  achievement,  and  it  is  an  almost  instinc¬ 
tive  trait  to  desire  to  achieve.  This  achieve¬ 
ment  needs  to  be  recognized  because  we  want 
status,  we  want  prestige.  These  are  forms  of 
praise;  these  are  the  rewards  for  which  we 
struggle  and  for  which  we  may  even  sell 
our  health. 

These  needs  are  exaggerated  in  the  case  of 
the  physically  handicapped,  because  with  our 
impatience  and  annoyance  at  their  more 
immediate  needs,  we  are  likely  to  fall  into 
scolding.  If  the  palsied  child  in  reaching 
for  something  knocks  it  off  the  table;  if  it  is 
a  milk  bottle,  for  example,  and  it  falls  on  an 
expensive  carpet  or  rug,  it  is  pretty  difficult 
to  avoid  scolding  the  individual,  even  though 
you  know  the  act  was  unintentional  and  un¬ 
avoidable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  go  to 
the  other  extreme  and  say,  “There,  there, 
dear,”  and  put  your  arm  around  the  individ¬ 
ual,  and  hold  him  not  at  all  responsible,  then 
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your  tenderness  becomes  a  disadvantage  to  the 
child. 

The  child,  then,  needs  acceptance;  he  needs 
freedom  from  blame,  while  at  the  same  time 
being  held  to  his  responsibilities.  He  needs  ful¬ 
fillment;  he  needs  self-expression,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  physically  handicapped  child  this 
self-expression  is  reduced  by  the  barriers 
which  exist  between  the  person  and  the 
realm  of  his  activities.  He  has  a  need  to  ac¬ 
cept  himself  as  well  as  to  be  accepted.  Per¬ 
haps  that  is  his  prior  need,  to  accept  himself 
and  his  own  disabilities,  and,  as  you  know, 
one  of  the  important  aspects  of  physical 
therapy  is  precisely  that,  to  discuss  the  child’s 
condition  with  him  candidly  and  have  him 
accept  it  as  it  is.  He  has  particular  need  for 
understanding,  a  little  more  than  the  average 
individual,  because  being  a  little  “odd”  or 
“peculiar”  or  handicapped,  he  is  less  easily 
understood  and  he  is  likely  to  be  rejected  in 
terms  of  our  own  needs,  since  all  of  us  dis¬ 
like  certain  things  because  of  the  discomfort 
they  bring  us. 

There  are  other  needs  to  consider,  such 
as  speech  training.  The  dearth  of  workers 
in  this  field  is  enormous.  The  number  of 
speech  teachers  required  for  dealing  with  the 
physically  handicapped  is  about  twenty  times 
the  present  supply.  The  physically  handi¬ 
capped  person  needs  special  education,  which 
must  not  be  identified  with  the  special  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  mentally  subnormal  because  the 
physically  handicapped  typically  are  not  men¬ 
tally  subnormal. 

He  has  need  for  the  social  workers’  service 
because  he  is  unable  ordinarily  to  fight  his 
own  battles  in  the  field  of  social  adjustment 
and  he  needs  some  interpretation  to  the  non¬ 
understanding  or  misunderstanding  public. 
He  needs  psychologists  for  the  evaluation  of 
his  aptitudes  and  disabilities  so  that  his  edu¬ 
cation  may  proceed  along  the  most  effective 
lines,  so  that  his  fulfillment  may  be  closer 
to  his  heart’s  desire  than  might  otherwise  be 
the  case. 


And  what  do  his  teachers  need  ?  Obviously, 
they  need  special  preparation;  they  need 
college  degrees  perhaps,  or  teacher-training 
qualification.  But  these  needs  in  the  field  of 
professional,  technical  training  for  teachers 
are  by  no  means  so  great  as  the  need  for 
kindness,  for  understanding,  for  sympathy 
or  for  empathy. 

The  emotional  needs  of  the  special  teacher, 
whether  speech  teacher,  psychiatric  social 
worker  or  special  education  teacher,  these 
needs  are  far  greater,  it  seems  to  me,  than  are 
the  technical  needs  in  the  field  of  know-how 
or  specific  training. 

Now,  of  course,  you  want  both  if  you 
can  get  them,  but  if  you  can’t  have  a  specialist 
serving  handicapped  children,  if  you  can’t 
have  one  with  the  technical  training,  you 
may  go  a  very  long  distance  if  you  can  find 
one  who  has  the  heart  training,  the  educated 
heart  as  well  as  the  educated  mind.  I  think 
this  is  the  key  problem  in  the  field  of  achiev¬ 
ing  educational  goals  for  the  handicapped. 

The  handicapped  are  handicapped  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  and  in  a  certain  direction.  The 
rest  of  their  personalities  are  likely  to  be  “not 
handicapped.”  There  is  no  use  lamenting  the 
defect  or  the  deficiency.  What  we  should  do 
is  concentrate  on  what  is  left.  Their  needs  are 
the  same  as  yours  and  mine.  We  want  under¬ 
standing,  and  so  do  they.  We  need  to  practice 
kindness,  and  if  we  practice  kindness  we  shall 
achieve  a  much  larger  measure  of  the  under¬ 
standing  that  we  seek  and  we  can  give  more 
of  it  to  them. 

I  suppose  the  most  prized  asset  in  the  whole 
field  of  human  character  might  be  summed 
up  in  the  one  word  “charm.”  Charm  is  more 
important  than  beauty  or  intelligence  or  skills 
or  money,  because  it  means  that  you  are 
able  to  get  along  with  other  people.  The  key 
to  charm  is  kindness,  and  if  we  will  practice 
kindness  towards  each  other,  if  we  will  select 
teachers  and  workers  who  are  kind  as  a  first 
requisite,  we  will  find  ourselves  making  that 
headway  for  which  we  are  all  striving. 


AMERICANS  ASSIST  BRITISH  BLIND 

LANGSTON  DAY 


Ten  thousand  blind  people  in  Britain  are 
employed;  that  is  nearly  a  third  of  all  the 
blind  people  of  working  age.  No  other  coun¬ 
try  has  a  greater  proportion  of  employed 
blind,  but  the  authorities  are  still  far  from 
satisfied  with  their  achievement.  The  Minister 
of  Labor  and  National  Service  has  established 
a  “working  party”  of  blind  welfare  experts, 
representatives  of  blind  workers,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  government  departments  and  of  in¬ 
dustry,  to  find  ways  of  increasing  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  employment  for  the  blind. 

Half  the  employed  blind  of  Britain  work 
in  fifty-four  special  workshops  and  in  home 
workers’  schemes.  They  make  traditional  ar¬ 
ticles — baskets,  mats,  brushes,  bedding,  knit¬ 
wear,  furniture  and  footwear — and  during 
World  War  II  supplied  great  quantities  of 
these  articles  to  the  armed  forces.  Some  work¬ 
shops  are  being  modernised  and  mechanised 
to  undertake  such  industries  as  light  engi¬ 
neering,  soapmaking  and  plastics. 

Two  thousand  other  blind  people  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  ordinary  factories;  and  for  them 
800  different  operations  in  thirty-five  major 
industries  have  been  selected,  which  can  be 
done  with  complete  efficiency  without  sight. 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
devised  a  set  of  precision  instruments  for 
blind  engineers,  which  give  a  tangible  read¬ 
ing  accurate  to  a  5,000th  part  of  an  inch. 

Hundreds  of  blind  men  and  women  are 
employed  as  telephonists,  and  as  shorthand 
typists  using  a  highly  contracted  system  of 
braille  shorthand  which  can  be  written  at  150 
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words  a  minute.  There  are  also  many  blind 
people  in  the  professions — lawyers,  physio¬ 
therapists,  ministers  of  religion,  musicians,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  journalists  and  teachers  in 
schools  and  universities.  There  is  a  blind 
member  of  Britain’s  House  of  Commons, 
and  many  blind  people  play  a  distinguished 
part  in  local  government. 

Modern  warfare,  industrial  accident  and 
disease,  have  made  it  necessary  for  many  na¬ 
tions  to  solve  the  problems  of  blindness,  and 
particularly  that  of  rehabilitating  the  blind. 
Victims  need  expert  help  in  self-adjustment. 
In  Britain  this  help  is  given  to  civilians  in 
three  “homes  of  recovery”  established  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  One  of  these, 
America  Lodge,  Torquay,  Devonshire,  was 
presented  to  the  Institute  by  the  British  War 
Relief  Society  of  America. 

It  has  been  found  that  if  a  blinded  man  re¬ 
mains  at  home,  the  difficulties  of  adjustment 
often  become  insuperable.  No  one,  perhaps, 
has  the  courage  to  tell  him  that  he  will  never 
see  again,  and  so  he  buoys  himself  up  with 
false  hopes.  In  some  cases  he  is  waited  on  so 
that  he  remains  helpless. 

These  are  among  the  most  difficult  cases 
with  which  the  “homes”  have  to  deal.  Two 
sets  of  symptoms  have  to  be  remedied — men¬ 
tal  and  physical.  The  mental  symptoms  are 
confusion  and  bewilderment,  a  feeling  of 
frustration  and  despair.  The  physical  symp¬ 
toms  are  lack  of  power  to  use  hands  and  legs, 
and  a  feeling  of  dependence  upon  others. 
Usually  the  method  is  to  work  primarily  on 
the  physical  disabilities  which,  once  removed, 
allow  the  mental  symptoms  to  disappear. 
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When  a  newcomer  arrives  at  America 
Lodge  he  is  welcomed  by  the  Drakes  who 
are  the  mainstay  of  the  establishment.  Mrs. 
Drake  takes  the  women  to  their  rooms  and 
settles  them  in,  and  her  husband  does  the 
same  for  the  men,  making  them  feel  at  once 
that  they  are  among  friends.  Many  arrive 
in  a  state  of  dire  apprehension,  but  it  is 
wonderful  how  quickly  their  feelings  change. 

Every  detail  has  been  carefully  planned. 
The  newcomer  is  shown  the  way  from  his 
bedroom  to  the  bathroom  and  the  lounge  so 
that  he  gets  rid  of  the  helpless  sense  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  “stay  put.”  He  is  introduced  to  some 
other  resident  who  knows  how  to  make  him 
feel  at  home.  Hitherto,  perhaps,  he  has  been 
a  mere  object  of  pity  to  all  around  him,  but 
now  he  meets  others  who  suffer  from  the 
same  handicap  as  himself. 

The  idea  behind  the  life  in  America  Lodge 
is  to  improve  the  morale  of  blinded  people 
and  restore  them  to  full  activity.  This  training 
in  morale  is  inherent  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
general  attitude  towards  blindness  and  the 
carefully  planned  programs. 

The  household  is  called  at  7:30  a.m.,  and 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  go  for  a  walk.  After 
breakfast  the  residents  make  their  beds  and 
tidy  their  rooms.  At  9:30  individual  lessons 
in  braille,  Moon  and  typewriting  are  given 
to  some,  while  the  others  take  time  off  until 
10  o’clock  when  a  daily  newspaper  is  read 
out  in  the  lounge. 

The  real  business  of  the  day  begins  at  11 
o’clock  in  the  workroom,  and  everyone  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  attend.  There  are  twelve  main 
crafts,  graded  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
difficult,  and  each  one  has  to  be  mastered  be¬ 
fore  going  on  to  the  next.  A  report  sheet  is 
kept,  showing  a  man’s  progress  in  manual 
dexterity.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  this 
work. 

The  afternoon  is  free  for  walks,  visits  to 
the  movies,  and  so  on,  while  tea  is  arranged 
to  help  newly  blind  people  grow  accustomed 
to  manipulating  a  cup,  saucer  and  plate  with¬ 


out  a  table.  There  is  another  spell  of  lessons 
and  handwork  from  five  to  seven  p.m.,  after 
which  there  is  supper  and  leisure  until  bed¬ 
time. 

Everyone  is  taught  braille  or  Moon,  mostly 
in  small  groups  of  people  who  are  at  about 
the  same  stage,  and  all  take  lessons  in  type¬ 
writing,  rhythmically  and  to  music,  for  this  is 
found  to  have  a  high  rehabilitation  value.  An¬ 
other  subject  which  is  particularly  valuable 
for  the  men  is  wood-turning,  for  with  its 
satisfying  noise  of  machinery  this  gives  them 
the  feeling  that  they  are  doing  a  man’s  job 
and  is  a  useful  introduction  to  entering  in¬ 
dustry. 

For  some  time  after  the  Home  was  opened, 
there  was  a  tendency  to  give  newcomers  too 
much  help.  If  a  man  is  firmly  gripped  and 
led  about  the  house  he  never  learns  to  get 
about  by  himself.  Sometimes  it  was  hard  to 
restrain  the  other  residents  who  knew  the 
ropes  from  too  much  well-meant  interference. 
Today  the  help  given  is  less  obstrusive,  and 
newcomers  can  usually  find  their  way  about 
the  house  within  a  week. 

The  next  thing  is  to  master  the  garden  and 
grounds.  At  America  Lodge  there  is  one  point 
where  high  walls  by  the  road  enable  the  first 
lessons  in  sound  location,  or  echo  detection, 
to  be  given.  For  further  instruction  in  pin¬ 
pointing  sounds,  a  special  form  of  darts  is 
played  in  which  the  players  locate  the  centre 
of  the  board  by  the  tick  of  a  metronome. 

As  the  residents  become  more  expert  in 
each  of  these  pastimes  and  pursuits,  they  re¬ 
alise  that  life  obfers  a  great  deal  more  to 
blind  people  than  they  had  hoped.  They  find 
that  gradually  they  can  dispense  with  the 
help  of  seeing  guides,  bathe  in  the  sea,  go  to 
the  theatre,  enjoy  movies,  concerts  and  dances. 
They  learn  to  play  indoor  games,  to  take  part 
in  a  spelling  bee  or  quiz  games,  or  to  play 
some  musical  instrument. 

When  the  process  of  rehabilitation  is  com¬ 
plete,  the  prospect  of  some  useful  and  inter¬ 
esting  career  lies  open  to  them. 
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THE  BLIND  MEN  AND  THE  ELEPHANT 

NELSON  COON 


In  any  study  of  the  culture  of  the  East,  it 
becomes  very  early  apparent,  that  in  the  dim 
past  there  was  considerable  interchange  of 
culture  and  religion,  of  fact  and  fable,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  trade  and  commerce,  between  the 
countries  which  we  now  know  as  India, 
China,  Japan  and  the  Orient.  Probably  it  is 
true  that  certain  ideas  and  practices  grow 
up  independently  under  a  given  set  of  condi¬ 
tions  and  to  this  we  might  ascribe  the  mu¬ 
sical  aspects  of  mendicancy  among  blind  peo¬ 
ple  everywhere.  On  the  other  hand,  things 
like  fables  are  quite  often  fairly  easy  to  trace 
and  where  the  same  fable  is  found  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  it  often  bears  marks  of  its 
origin  and  a  basic  pattern  which  persists  un¬ 
der  changes. 

This  by  way  of  preface  to  the  printing  of 
an  English  version  of  a  well-known  story  of 

Nelson  Coon,  librarian  at  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.,  is 
especially  interested  in  objective  teaching. 


“The  Blind  Men  and  the  Elephant”  which  is 
ascribed  to  India.  Various  versions  of  the 
story  utilize  various  numbers  of  men  and  al¬ 
though  the  moral  of  the  story  is  a  universal 
one  it  has  a  very  good  lesson  for  those  who 
work  with  and  teach  the  blind,  pointing  out, 
as  it  does,  the  importance  in  any  use  of  tactual 
material  with  the  visually  handicapped,  of 
making  things  available  for  observation  which 
can  be  encompassed  by  the  spread  of  the  arms 
or  of  making  suitable  arrangements  for  get¬ 
ting  the  whole  picture. 

The  illustration  which  accompanies  this 
story  is  a  Japanese  version  drawn  by  the 
famous  artist  Hokusai  (1760-1849)  and  taken 
from  his  collected  prints  in  The  Mangwa , 
Volume  8,  in  which  he  increases  the  number 
of  blind  men  to  eleven.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  in  Japan  (according  to  a  recent  book) 
elephants  are  rather  uncommon,  we  can  well 
believe  that  this  fable  in  Japan  was  borrowed 
from  China  or  India. 
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THE  BLIND  MEN  AND  THE 
ELEPHANT 

A  HINDOO  FABLE 

John  G.  Saxe 

It  was  six  men  of  Indoostan, 

To  learning  much  inclined, 

Who  went  to  see  the  elephant, 

(Though  all  of  them  were  blind) ; 

That  each  by  observation 
Might  satisfy  his  mind. 

The  first  approached  the  elephant, 

And  happening  to  fall 
Against  his  broad  and  sturdy  side, 

At  once  began  to  bawl: 

‘God  bless  me! — but  the  elephant 
Is  very  like  a  wall!” 

The  second  feeling  of  the  tusk, 

Cried,  “Ho! — what  have  we  here 
So  very  round  and  smooth  and  sharp? 

To  me  ’tis  mighty  clear 
The  wonder  of  an  elephant 
Is  very  like  a  spear!” 

The  third  approached  the  animal, 

And  happening  to  take 
The  squirming  trunk  within  his  hands, 
Thus  up  and  boldly  spake: 

“I  see,”  quoth  he,  “the  elephant 
Is  very  like  a  snake!” 

The  fourth  reached  out  his  eager  hand, 
And  felt  about  the  knee; 

“What  most  this  wondrous  beast  is  like 
Is  mighty  plain,”  quoth  he; 

“  ’Tis  clear  enough  the  elephant 
Is  very  like  a  tree!” 

The  fifth,  who  chanced  to  touch  the  ear, 
Said,  “E’en  the  blindest  man 
Can  tell  what  this  resembles  most — 

Deny  the  fact  who  can, 

This  marvel  of  an  elephant 
Is  very  like  a  fan!” 


The  sixth  no  sooner  had  begun 
About  the  beast  to  grope, 

Than  seizing  on  the  swinging  tail 
That  fell  within  his  scope, 

;I  see,”  quoth  he,  “the  elephant 
Is  very  like  a  rope!” 

And  so  these  men  of  Indoostan 
Disputed  loud  and  long, 

Each  in  his  own  opinion 
Exceeding  stiff  and  strong, 

Though  each  was  partly  in  the  right, 

And  all  were  in  the  wrong! 

MORAL 

So,  oft  in  theologic  wars 
The  disputants,  I  ween, 

Rail  on  in  utter  ignorance 
Of  what  the  others  mean, 

And  prate  about  an  elephant 
Not  one  of  them  has  seen. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND  IN  JAPAN 

T.  KONAGAYA 


In  Olden  Times 

In  olden  times,  the  blind  were  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  incapable  of  participating  in  the 
ordinary  activities  of  life  and  were  left  to 
depend  mainly  on  begging  for  their  existence. 
In  593  A.D.,  the  first  hospice  for  disabled 
persons  was  established  in  Naniwa  (now 
called  Osaka)  by  the  crown  prince  Shotoku, 
known  not  only  as  a  great  statesman  but  a 
zealous  and  wise  Buddhist.  However,  up  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  only  a  few  blind  persons 
were  known  as  biwa  (a  kind  of  big  banjo 
with  four  strings)  players.  The  Tokugawa 
government  (1603-1867)  protected  the  guild 
of  blind  biwa  players.  And  through  the 
Tokugawa  era,  all  the  blind  were  put  under 
the  control  of  this  guild;  self-government  was 
allowed  to  it;  and  the  blind  were  exempted 
from  all  taxation. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  new  musical  instrument  called  shamisen 
(a  kind  of  banjo  with  three  strings)  was 
brought  to  Japan  from  the  Lu  Chu  Islands. 
Some  blind  musicians  were  very  good  at 
playing  shamisen.  One  of  them,  named 
Yatsuhashi,  not  being  satisfied  with  playing 
it,  studied  koto  (a  kind  of  harp  with  thirteen 
strings)  very  hard  and  became  the  best  koto 
player.  Since  then,  many  blind  persons  have 
distinguished  themselves  as  koto  or  shamisen 
players.  Even  in  this  twentieth  century,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  blind  persons  are  doing 
well  both  as  performers  and  teachers  of  koto. 

T.  Konagaya  is  an  assistant  professor  in  the  National 
School  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  Tokyo.  He  is 
now  visiting  institutions  and  agencies  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States  on  behalf  of  the  Japanese  government. 


Acupuncture,  a  healing  art  commonly  called 
“hari”  in  Japan,  was  brought  to  this  country 
from  China  in  the  sixth  century.  Even  at 
present,  a  large  number  of  our  people  believe 
in  its  wonderful  effects  in  healing  nervous 
diseases.  This  art  is  not  only  experimentally 
effective  in  healing  some  kinds  of  disease, 
but  has  been  proved  to  have  some  scientific 
basis.  Many  medical  doctors  interested  in  this 
treatment,  have  studied  and  are  studying  this 
art  and  its  scientific  grounds. 

A  blind  man  named  Waichi  Sugiyama 
(1610-1694)  studied  this  art  very  hard,  and 
was  appointed  as  an  official  of  the  Tokugawa 
government.  He  also  founded  a  kind  of  school 
in  Edo  (Tokyo)  in  which  the  art  of  acu¬ 
puncture  was  taught  to  the  blind.  Thence¬ 
forth,  acupuncture  as  well  as  moxa-healing 
art  and  amma  (Japanese  massage)  became  the 
most  profitable  profession  for  the  blind  in 
Japan. 

Hoki’ichi  Hanawa  (1746-1822)  was  one  of 
the  most  excellent  scholars  in  Japanese  litera¬ 
ture.  When  we  speak  of  something  concerning 
the  blind,  we  are  used  to  recall  his  name  first 
and  foremost.  He  lived  in  Ban-cho  for  many 
years  and  we  have  an  old  saying  as  follows: 
“The  sighted  should  ask  the  blind  his  way  in 
Ban-cho.”  This  simply  means  that  his  excellent 
scholastic  ability  was  far  above  that  of  the 
average  sighted  person. 

Beginnings  of  Education 

The  development  of  a  properly  planned 
system  of  education  and  welfare  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  vocational  training  and  em¬ 
ployment  on  the  other  hand  is  of  recent 
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times.  Up  to  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  little  or  no  attempt  was  made  to  im¬ 
part  instruction  to  the  blind.  The  new  Meiji 
government  which  started  in  1867,  began  to 
introduce  European  civilization  into  Japan. 
This  new  policy  aroused  interest  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  finding  some  means  of  educating  blind 
and  deaf  children. 

In  1871,  Yozo  Yamawo,  a  high  official  of 
the  government  proposed  to  the  emperor 
(Tenno)  that  there  must  be  special  schools 
or  classes  for  handicapped  children.  In  1873, 
a  man  named  Dembei  Kumagai  in  Kyoto, 
having  seen  two  deaf  children  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  home,  wanted  to  educate  handicapped 
children  and  consulted  about  it  with  Tashiro 
Furukawa  and  Ushiwo  Sakuma,  teachers  in 
an  elementary  school.  Thus  the  education  of 
the  deaf  was  started  in  Kyoto.  In  1878,  a 
blind  pupil  was  admitted  to  this  special  class. 
A  sum  of  money  to  assist  in  starting  an  insti¬ 
tution  for  the  deaf  and  blind  was  obtained 
from  those  who  understood  the  necessity  of 
such  education.  But  nothing  further  came  of 
these  efforts  until  the  governor  of  Kyoto 
recognized  the  importance  of  establishing  such 
an  institution.  Then  at  last  the  first  school  for 
the  blind  and  deaf  was  established  in  Kyoto. 
This  school  was  taken  over  by  the  prefectural 
government  in  the  following  year,  and  Mr. 
Furukawa  was  appointed  the  principal.  It  is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  initial 
success  of  the  education  of  the  handicapped 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  energy  with  which  he 
organized  a  systematic  method  of  training 
the  deaf  and  tried  to  give  the  handicapped  a 
better  education. 

In  Tokyo,  Dr.  Henry  Faulds,  a  Presbyterian 
missionary  and  the  founder  of  the  Tsukiji 
Hospital,  who  came  to  Japan  from  Scotland  in 
1874,  and  his  friend,  Dr.  Burchardt,  a  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  German-American  Lutheran 
Church,  began  to  feel  the  need  for  education 
of  the  blind  in  Japan  and  mentioned  it  to 
some  Japanese  notables. 

In  1875,  on  May  22nd,  Masawo  Furukawa, 


Sen  Ttuda,  Ginko  Kishida,  Masanawo  Naka¬ 
mura,  Dr.  Burchardt  and  Dr.  Faulds,  held 
a  consultation  at  Dr.  Faulds’  house,  Tsukiji, 
Tokyo,  relative  to  opening  a  school  for  the 
blind  in  Tokyo.  This  resulted  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  philanthropic  society,  which  had  as 
its  principal  objects  the  education  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  blind.  In  course  of  time,  high  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  and  other  eminent  people 
joined  this  society,  and  the  members  devoted 
themselves  to  arousing  public  interest  in  the 
blind  and  securing  permission  to  open  a 
school.  On  March  15,  1876,  the  society  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gaining  the  necessary  permission 
from  the  governor  of  Tokyo  Prefecture. 

On  July  23,  1878,  four  acres  of  land  at 
Tsukiji,  Tokyo,  were  chosen  for  the  site  of 
the  institution,  and  on  August  31st  of  the 
following  year  the  construction  of  a  two-story 
brick  building  was  begun  by  the  philanthropic 
society  and  it  was  finished  in  December.  On 
January  5,  1880,  the  institution  for  the  blind 
was  opened  with  Seiran  Ouchi  as  acting  di¬ 
rector,  Mr.  Takatsu  as  instructor,  and  Mr. 
Oikawa  as  secretary.  On  November  21,  1885, 
the  institution  was  taken  over  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  became  the  Tokyo  Governmental 
School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf. 

In  1887,  Nobuhachi  Konishi,  a  teacher  at 
the  school  for  the  blind  (later  principal), 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  braille  sys¬ 
tem  and  encouraged  his  fellow-teacher  Kuraji 
Ishikawa  to  study  it.  Mr.  Ishikawa  studied 
very  hard  how  to  adapt  the  braille  system  to 
the  Japanese  language,  and  succeeded  in  com¬ 
pleting  his  own  Japanese  braille  system,  now 
used  almost  exclusively  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  in  Japan.  Now,  various  kinds  of 
embossed  letters  which  had  been  used  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  were  given  up.  This 
was  a  change  of  immense  importance  in  the 
system  of  both  reading  and  writing. 

Development  of  Education 

Since  1890,  many  schools  for  the  blind  as 
well  as  for  the  deaf  have  been  established  in 
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this  country.  But  most  of  them  were  private 
schools.  The  establishment  of  so  many  schools 
and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils  necessitated  a  special  teachers’  training 
school.  Therefore,  in  1903,  a  teachers’  training 
course  was  opened  in  the  Tokyo  Govern¬ 
mental  School  for  the  Blind. 

From  the  beginning  both  the  blind  and 
deaf  were  educated  under  one  roof.  But,  in 
course  of  time  this  combination  was  recog¬ 
nized  to  have  been  a  check  on  both  the  blind 
and  the  deaf,  especially  the  former.  In  1899, 
Nobuhachi  Konishi  reported  to  the  minister 
of  education  that  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
should  be  educated  by  different  methods  in 
different  schools.  This  resulted  in  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Tokyo  Governmental  School  into 
two  schools,  one  for  the  deaf  and  the  other 
for  the  blind. 

By  this  time,  special  education  in  Japan  had 
made  great  progress,  but  there  were  no 
sufficient  laws  or  regulations  upon  which  this 
education  could  be  based.  On  October  23, 
1906,  when  the  national  conference  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  was  opened  in  Tokyo, 
Mr.  N.  Konishi,  Mr.  T.  Furukawa  and  Mr. 
K.  Torii  made  an  appeal  to  the  government 
to  publish  definite  regulations  concerning  the 
education  of  the  blind  and  deaf.  In  their 
appeal  they  proposed  that  the  education  of 
the  blind  and  deaf  should  be  made  compul¬ 
sory. 

In  1911,  when  the  National  Conference  for 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Blind  was 
held,  it  was  proposed  to  the  government  that 
definite  regulations  concerning  special  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  issued,  and  that  this  education 
should  be  compulsory.  Thenceforth,  when¬ 
ever  conferences  or  meetings  concerning 
special  education  were  held,  the  same  appeal 
was  made  to  the  government.  And  in  1922, 
on  August  27,  the  act  concerning  schools  for 
the  blind  and  deaf  was  issued  at  last.  How¬ 
ever,  in  this  act  nothing  more  than  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  abolition  of  schools  and  the 
organization  of  classes  were  regulated.  The 
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attempt  to  provide  for  the  compulsory  edu¬ 
cation  of  blind  and  deaf  children  by  legislation 
was  postponed  till  later  years. 

Since  1911,  the  Home  Department  has 
required  that  all  who  practice  acupuncture, 
moxa-cauterization  and  massage,  should  ob¬ 
tain  a  license  which  is  given  to  those  who 
have  completed  the  course  in  schools  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  local  government  or  who  have 
successfully  passed  an  examination  specially 
set  for  the  purpose.  As  so  many  blind  persons 
want  to  engage  in  these  occupations,  these 
regulations  were  of  much  importance  for 
both  the  blind  and  the  educators  of  the  blind. 

During  this  period,  up  to  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  schools  for  the  blind  usually  offered 
at  least  two  courses,  a  six-year  primary  course 
and  a  four-year  secondary  school  course.  In 
the  primary  school,  the  subjects  taught  were 
ethics,  Japanese  language,  arithmetic,  history, 
geography,  natural  science,  manual  training, 
knitting  and  sewing  (for  girls),  singing  and 
gymnastics. 

There  were  three  courses  in  the  secondary 
school,  viz.,  general,  Japanese  music  and 
massage.  The  subjects  taught  in  the  general 
course  were  ethics,  civics,  Japanese  language, 
foreign  languages,  mathematics,  history,  ge¬ 
ography,  natural  history,  physics,  chemistry, 
domestic  science  (for  girls),  singing  and  gym¬ 
nastics.  The  subjects  taught  in  the  music 
course  were  ethics,  civics,  Japanese  language, 
foreign  languages,  theory  of  music,  domestic 
science  (for  girls),  singing  and  gymnastics. 
The  subjects  taught  in  the  massage  course 
were  ethics,  civics,  Japanese  language,  foreign 
languages,  mathematics,  natural  history, 
physics,  chemistry,  rudimentary  medical  sci¬ 
ence  (anatomy,  physiology,  pathology  and 
hygiene),  practice  of  massage  (acupuncture, 
moxa-burning  treatment,*  Japanese  and  occi¬ 
dental  massagef),  domestic  science  (for  girls), 
singing  and  gymnastics. 

*A  method  of  curing  diseases  (such  as  neuralgia, 
rheumatism,  paralysis,  dyspepsia,  and  nervous  diseases. 

tjapanese  massage  does  not  differ  much  from  Euro¬ 
pean,  but  has  its  own  theory  and  method  of  treatment. 
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Only  one  school,  the  Tokyo  Governmental 
School  for  the  Blind,  had  normal  school 
courses — two  three-year  courses  for  blind  stu¬ 
dents  and  two  one-year  courses  for  seeing 
students. 

The  New  Education 

After  World  War  II,  a  new  Japan  was  born 
under  the  brilliant  light  of  democracy.  On 
March  31,  1947,  the  Fundamental  Law  of 
Education  was  issued,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
new  education  was  pointed  out  in  it.  A  great 
change  took  place  in  the  field  of  education  as 
in  all  other  fields.  Teachers  were  screened, 
and  all  those  who  had  ultra-nationalistic  or 
militaristic  thoughts,  undesirable  in  the  peace¬ 
ful  democratic  world,  were  purged. 

The  school  system  was  reformed  and  a 
6-3-3  system  (6  grades  of  elementary  school, 

3  grades  of  lower  secondary  school,  and  3 
grades  of  upper  secondary  school)  was 
adopted  throughout  the  country.  The  school 
curriculum  was  transformed  according  to  the 
new  point  of  view. 

On  April  1,  1948,  compulsory  education  of 
the  blind  and  deaf  was  provided  for  by  law. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  epoch-making 
events  in  the  history  of  such  education.  On 
April  1,  1950,  the  Physically  Handicapped 
Welfare  Law  was  issued,  by  which  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  blind  was  greatly  increased. 

“The  Committee  for  the  Research  of  the 
New  Curriculum  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf” 
was  established  in  1949  tinder  the  direction 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education.  Now  the  cur¬ 
riculum  for  the  blind  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  that  of  the  regular  schools.  The  subjects 
taught  in  the  elementary  school  include 
Japanese  language,  social  studies,  arithmetic, 
natural  science,  music,  manual  training,  do¬ 
mestic  science,  and  health  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  The  subjects  taught  in  the  lower  second¬ 
ary  school  include  Japanese  language,  social 
studies,  Japanese  history,  mathematics,  natural 
science,  music,  manual  training,  health  and 
physical  education,  and  vocational  and  do¬ 


mestic  science  courses  as  required  subjects, 
and  foreign  languages,  vocational  and  do¬ 
mestic  science  courses  and  other  subjects  as 
electives. 

There  are  seven  courses  in  the  upper  second¬ 
ary  school  course,  viz.,  general,  massage, 
music,  agriculture,  industry,  commerce  and 
domestic  arts.  The  subjects  taught  in  the 
general  course  are  shown  in  the  table  on  the 
opposite  page. 

Subjects  taught  in  the  vocational  courses 
(massage,  music,  etc.)  are  those  required  in 
the  general  course  plus  certain  vocational 
subjects  (under  1645  lesson  hours). 

Besides  these,  there  are  two  two-year  post¬ 
graduate  courses  in  the  ordinary  schools  for 
the  blind,  viz.,  a  music  course  and  a  massage 
course.  Those  who  have  finished  the  upper 
secondary  course  are  permitted  to  take  one  of 
these  courses. 

In  1949,  it  was  decided  that  those  who  want 
to  be  teachers  of  exceptional  children  should 
finish  a  four-year  course  in  the  education  of 
exceptional  children  in  some  university. 

And  so  the  Tokyo  Governmental  School 
for  the  Blind  was  developed  into  the  National 
School  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  (a  kind 
of  college)  and  its  attached  school,  with  Mr. 
K.  Matsuno  as  the  director,  June  1,  1949,  and 
this  new  school  was  put  under  the  control 
of  the  Tokyo  Educational  University  in  1950. 
This  school  offers  three  courses,  viz.,  a  two- 
year  music  course,  a  two-year  massage  course, 
and  a  one-year  acting  teachers’  training  course. 
Those  who  have  finished  the  postgraduate 
course  of  the  upper  secondary  school  for  the 
blind  are  admitted  to  the  first  two  courses. 
Besides  the  courses  in  this  school  we  now 
have  some  more  teachers’  training  courses  in 
Hiroshima  University. 

On  April  7,  1948,  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Ministry  of  Welfare  required 
that  all  who  practice  acupuncture,  massage 
and  moxa-cauterization  must  obtain  a  license 
which  is  given  to  those  who  have  completed 
a  definite  five-year  course  in  some  institution 
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(to  which  those  who  have  finished  the  lower  by  either  the  Ministry  of  Education  or  the 
secondary  school  are  admitted),  authorized  Ministry  of  Rehabilitation,  and  must  pass  an 

Subjects  Taught  in  the  Upper  Secondary  School 

( General  Course) 


SUBJECT  GROUPS 

SUBJECT 

TOTAL  LESSON  HOURS 

Japanese  Language 

Japanese  language  I 

3*5 

Japanese  language  II 

70-210 

Chinese  classics 

70-210 

Social  Studies 

Social  studies,  general 

J75 

Japanese  history 

i75 

World  history 

i75 

Descriptive  geography 

*75 

Current  problems 

J75 

Mathematics 

Mathematics,  general 

175 

Analysis  I 

*75 

Geometry 

x75 

Analysis  II 

T75 

Natural  Science 

Natural  science,  general 

x75 

Physics 

:75 

Chemistry 

175 

Biology 

*75 

Health  and 

Health 

315-485 

Physical  Education 

Physical  education 

3r 5-385 

Arts 

Music 

70-210 

Manual  training 

70-210 

Domestic  Science 

Household,  general 

245-470 

Family  life 

7° 

Child  training 

70-140 

Domestic  economy 

70-140 

Food 

1 75-350 

Clothing 

1 75-350 

Foreign  Language 

1 75-525 

Note.  Of  the  subjects  shown  in  the  above  table,  the  following 

are  required  in  every  course: 

Japanese  language  I 
Social  studies,  general 
Health  and  physical  education 

One  subject  from  each  of  the  following  groups: 
Social  studies  (except  social  studies,  general) 
Japanese  language 
Mathematics 
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examination  specially  planned  for  the  purpose. 

The  curriculum  of  the  massage  course  in  the 
school  for  the  blind  was  greatly  influenced  by 
this  act  and  it  became  more  difficult  to  get 
a  masseur’s  license. 

Current  Problems 

Many  necessary  and  important  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  education  of  the  blind  have  been 
brought  about  in  recent  years.  These  improve¬ 
ments  were  so  wonderful  that  we  could  not 
even  dream  of  them  five  years  before.  How¬ 
ever,  frankly  speaking,  even  now,  there  are 
many  things  to  be  considered  and  to  be  im¬ 
proved  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

The  problem  of  new  occupations  for  the 
blind  is  one  of  them.  There  are  several  voca¬ 
tional  courses  in  the  upper  secondary  school 
course,  but  most  of  the  blind  students  wish  to 
take  the  massage  course  or  at  least  the  music 
course.  Why?  The  answer  is  simple.  Because 
they  know  very  well  that  they  can  not  earn 
money  enough  to  live  on  nor  even  find  any  job 
for  themselves  except  by  becoming  masseurs. 

Sighted  people  usually  did  not  want  to 
become  masseurs,  and  besides  there  were  not 
so  many  masseurs  in  former  days.  But  things 
have  changed  now.  The  number  of  sighted 
masseurs  is  increasing  day  by  day.  There  must 
be  some  new  occupations  by  which  the  blind 
can  earn  money  enough  for  their  living. 

The  next  problem  I  want  to  touch  here  is 
that  which  concerns  the  half-sighted.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  half-sighted  are  neglected  in 
Japan  at  present.  We  have  not  any  special 
class,  any  special  teacher  or  any  special  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  education  of  the  half-sighted. 
The  first  sight-saving  class  in  the  country  was 
established  in  Tokyo  in  1933,  but  it  did  not 
last  long. 

According  to  the  census  data  in  1947,  the 
number  of  totally  blind  persons  is  23,147, 
consisting  of  12,734  males  and  10,313  females, 
and  the  number  of  those  who  can  only  dis¬ 
cern  the  number  of  fingers  at  the  distance  of 


a  meter  is  175,395,  consisting  of  92,168  males 
and  83,227  females.  The  total  population  is 
78,090,991.  Anyone  who  happens  to  see  these 
figures  will  understand  the  necessity  for  sight¬ 
saving  classes  in  Japan. 


EARLY  EYE  TREATMENT 

The  ophthalmologist  can  determine  vision 
defects  by  means  of  a  light  when  the  patient 
is  still  a  baby,  and  can  prescribe  proper  glasses 
if  they  are  needed,  according  to  Dr.  George 
P.  Guibor,  member  of  the  staff  of  Children’s 
Memorial,  St.  Luke’s,  and  Illinois  Children  s 
Hospital  School,  all  in  Chicago.  The  ideal 
time  for  fitting  children  with  subnormal  vision 
with  glasses  is  between  the  ages  of  six  months 
and  one  year. 

In  the  case  of  crossed  eyes,  glasses  and 
other  non-surgical  treatment  may  improve  the 
eyes  so  that  glasses  may  eventually  be  put 
aside  at  least  part  of  the  time.  Other  forms 
of  treatment  recommended  include  eye  drops, 
covering  the  better  eye,  and  exercises.  Dr. 
Guibor  cited  a  dramatic  case  of  a  six-month- 
old  girl  whose  vision  was  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  normal.  Following  treatment  begun 
at  that  age,  she  progressed  until  at  the  age  of 
seven  she  had  20/20,  or  perfect  vision,  and 
her  tendency  to  crossed  eyes  had  almost  dis¬ 
appeared.  Pointing  out  that  crossed  eyes  are 
present  in  more  than  half  of  the  persons  who 
suffer  from  cerebral  palsy,  Dr.  Guibor 
advanced  the  theory  that  crossed  eyes  might 
result  from  the  same  causes  as  cerebral  palsy 
— injury  to  or  lack  of  development  of  the  areas 
of  the  brain  governing  motor  coordination. 
Proper  glasses  and  other  non-surgical  proce¬ 
dures  have  in  many  cases  improved  general 
coordination  in  such  persons. 


The  Women’s  Conference  of  the  Society 
for  Ethical  Culture,  2  West  64th  Street, 
New  York,  will  gladly  soundscribe  books 
gratis  for  any  person  or  organization. 


MOTIVATION  OF  ATTITUDES  TOWARDS 

BLINDNESS* 

GERHARD  SCHAUER,  M.D. 


While  there  are  increasing  numbers  of  blind 
people  successfully  adjusted  to  home  and  oc¬ 
cupation,  scope  and  intensity  of  adjustment  of 
the  blind  to  society  and  of  society  to  the  blind 
could  be  broadened  if  deeply  set  emotional  ob¬ 
stacles  within  the  blind  as  well  as  the  seeing 
could  be  further  recognized  and  accepted. 
It  is  recognized  that  there  are  emotional  ob¬ 
stacles  within  the  blind  which  are  related  to 
their  attitude  toward  blindness,  but  this  paper 
makes  no  attempt  to  deal  with  that  side  of 
the  problem. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  an  attempt  to 
investigate  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
psychiatrist  the  more  deeply  set  motivations 
of  attitudes  which  co-determine  behavior  to¬ 
wards  blindness. 

A  frequent  observation  in  the  field  of  vo¬ 
cational  placement  of  blind  workers  are  fric¬ 
tions  and  difficulties  in  the  interaction  be¬ 
tween  blind  and  seeing  personnel  which  were 

*  “Sponsored  by  the  Veterans  Administration  and  pub¬ 
lished  with  the  approval  of  the  Chief  Medical  Drector. 
The  statements  and  conclusions  published  by  the  author 
are  the  result  of  his  own  study  and  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  opinion  or  policy  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 


This  address  was  presented  at  a  meeting  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
in  connection  with  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  June  15,  1949.  Readers  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  this  problem  should  pursue  the 
subject  further  by  reading  Joseph  Himes’  article,  “Some 
Conceptions  of  Blindness  in  American  Culture”  and 
Dorothy  Anderson’s  article,  “Social  Casework  in  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Concepts  of  Blindness  in  American  Culture,”  in 
the  December  issue  of  Social  Casework, ;. 
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inconsistent  with  the  apparent  adequate  ad¬ 
justment  to  the  work  situation  on  the  part 
of  the  blind  worker,  as  well  as  with  the  ap¬ 
parent  understanding  and  informed  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  blind  worker  by  his  seeing  col¬ 
leagues  and  superiors.  This  observation  has 
prompted  those  concerned  with  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  to  home,  school,  occupation 
and  society  at  large  to  wonder  whether  un¬ 
conscious  motivations  determining  the  atti¬ 
tudes  towards  blindness  and  towards  the 
blind  may  be  in  conflict  with  the  overt  and 
conscious  motivations. 

The  approach  taken  is  one  of  deduction 
from  accepted  psychiatric  observation  and 
interpretation,  rather  than  one  of  case  studies 
of  interpersonal  pathology  between  blind  and 
seeing  people.  It  will  also  be  limited  to  the 
intrapsychic  or  fantasy  aspects  of  behavior. 
This  approach  may  be  formulated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  “If  there  are  any  unconscious 
or  primitive  attitudes  among  seeing  people 
towards  blind  people,  they  are  probably  mo¬ 
tivated  in  the  seeing  person’s  attitude  to¬ 
wards  himself  and  towards  his  own  vision.” 
Without  attempting  to  justify  this  considera¬ 
tion,  we  can  draw  on  several  sources  which 
have  been  utilized  by  psychiatrists  for  the 
exploration  of  what  vision  and  its  loss  means 
to  the  seeing. 

One  such  source  is  verbal  tradition  in  the 
form  of  proverbial  sayings,  mythology  and 
religion.  This  verbal  tradition,  on  the  one 
hand,  represents  the  fantasy  creations  of  peo¬ 
ples;  on  the  other,  it  shapes  the  fantasy  life 
of  succeeding  generations. 
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We  hit  on  certain  primitive  fantasies  in 
the  form  of  sayings  and  fairy  tales  in  which 
seeing  is  equated  with  eating,  or  devouring,1 
“eating  some  object  up  with  one’s  eyes” 
(Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  and  other  fairy 
tales).  The  common  factor  in  these  fantasies 
is  the  use  of  the  eye  as  if  it  were  completely 
in  the  service  of  the  mouth.  Some  external 
object  is  incorporated  with  the  eye,  or  the 
person  identifies  himself  with  what  he  sees 
(whether  this  be  actual  food,  a  drama  on  the 
stage,  a  book,  or  “the  truth”).  This  implies 
also,  that  the  person  who  looks  is  endowed 
with  destructive  and  omnipotent  faculties — 
and,  in  reverse,  that  the  person  who  cannot 
see  is  deprived  of  these  powers. 

Another  set  of  myths  and  verbal  traditions 
deals  with  vision  and  seeing  as  something 
forbidden  and  forbidding.  In  magic,  the  eye 
or  the  glance,  is  used  as  a  sadistic  weapon; 
the  basilisk’s  eye,  the  hypnotist’s  and  the 
snake’s  eye  immobilize.  The  “evil  eye”  ren¬ 
ders  you,  similarly,  helpless  and  exposed  to 
evil.  In  these  fantasies,  vision  and  looking  are 
dealt  with  in  the  sense  of  gaining  absolute 
power  over  the  thing  looked  at,  of  fixing  the 
object  with  a  look  and  of  making  the  object 
behave  like  the  looker  wishes  it  to.  In  the 
fantasy  life  of  peoples  and  individuals,  to  look 
at  an  object  means  to  “grow  like  it,”  (to  be 
forced  to  imitate  it,  and,  conversely,  to  force 
it  to  grow  like  oneself) . 

Still  a  third  category  of  verbal  tradition 
which  might  interest  us  here  deals  with  vi¬ 
sion,  or  better,  with  loss  of  vision  as  a  specific 
punishment  for  sins  committed,2  whether 
knowingly  or  unknowingly.  We  speak  of 
“blinding  sights”  with  reference  to  experi¬ 
ences  which  stir  us  up  in  forbidden  ways 
(either  forbiddingly  attractive,  or  forbiddingly 
repulsive).  An  outstanding  example  is  the 

1  Fenichel,  Otto.  “The  Scoptophilic  Instinct  and  Identi¬ 
fication.”  International  Journal  of  Psychoanalysis.  18, 

1937.  pp.  6-34.  .  ,  _ 

2  Freud,  Sigmund.  Psychogenic  Visual  Disturbances 
According  to  Psychoanalytic  Conceptions.  Collected 
Papers,  Vol.  II. 


Oedipus  myth  in  which  Oedipus  blinded 
himself  after  learning  that  he  had  committed 
a  horrible  crime,  namely,  incest.  The  biblical 
example  of  Lot’s  wife  punishes  looking  back 
at  God’s  angry  dealing  with  sinful  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  with  petrification.  In  Samson  and 
Delilah  blindness  appears  the  consequence 
and,  perhaps,  punishment  for  exogamy  and 
loss  of  physical  strength  at  the  hands  of  a 
woman.  An  old  Hebrew  tradition  forbids 
the  congregation  to  look  at  the  priest  while 
he  gives  the  blessing  on  penalty  of  blindness. 
Another  source  from  which  we  may  learn 
something  about  seeing  people’s  fantasies  re¬ 
garding  their  vision  are  the  psychiatric  pa¬ 
tients  with  disturbances  of  vision. 

In  partial,  or  complete  hysterical  blindness, 
the  patient  has  lost  the  power  to  see,  without, 
apparently,  suffering  from  a  physical  disturb¬ 
ance  of  his  visual  apparatus.  This  occurs  often 
after  traumatic  experiences  of  sudden  shock, 
or  when  unacceptable  impulses  are  stirred  up. 
Fantasies  around  the  visual  function  are 
often:  “I  cannot  see  because  it  is  not  right 
for  me  to  see,”  or  “because  it  is  dangerous 
for  me  to  see”;  “If  I  do  not  see,  others  cannot 
see  me,  and  they  cannot  make  demands  on 
me.” 

Another  pathological  way  of  dealing  with 
the  visual  function  we  find  in  “peeping”: 
here,  vision  is  utilized  by  adults  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  immature  sexual  curiosity.  Frequent 
fantasies  associated  with  “peeping”  and  simi¬ 
lar  disturbances  are:  arousing  the  other  per¬ 
son  sexually;  being  like  the  other  person; 
being  thrilled  at  doing  something  forbidden, 
etc.  A  symptom  found,  occasionally,  among 
obsessive  neurotics  is  an  inability  to  look.  The 
patient  wishes  to  look,  but  has  to  avert  his 
gaze,  and  instead  makes  use  of  his  other 
senses.  As  can  be  seen,  these  disturbances  of 
vision  are  methods  the  patient  adopts  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  some  of  his  needs  (self-preservation, 
sexual)  in  the  face  of  real  or  fantasied  dangers. 

It  is  also  apparent  from  these  illustrations 
that  we  associate  notions  of  morality,  “good 
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and  bad,”  with  the  impulses  which  are  ex¬ 
pressed  through  visual  channels;  it  is  not 
only  not  right  (in  the  sense  of  immoral), 
for  instance,  for  an  adult  to  be  a  “peeping 
Tom,”  or  to  blind  his  vision  to  what  business 
he  has  on  hand;  we  also  designate  his  attitude 
as  “immature”  and  “childish.” 

There  seems  to  be  a  similarity  between  the 
attitude  toward  psychiatric  illness  found 
among  patients,  as  well  as  the  public,  and 
that  towards  other  illness,  including  blind¬ 
ness;  namely,  the  ill  or  handicapped  person 
is  dealt  with  often  in  terms  of  a  moral  prob¬ 
lem,  or  in  terms  of  not  being  a  grown-up  per¬ 
son. 

As  a  last  step,  it  might  be  worthwhile  to 
attempt  to  trace  this  notion  of  “immaturity” 
and  “childishness”  in  dealing  with  vision  to 
the  place  where  it  belongs  in  the  development 
of  the  individual  person. 

Our  most  “childish”  and  “immature”  time 
in  life,  infancy,  is  characterized  by  extreme 
helplessness  and  complete  dependency  on  pa¬ 
rental  figures.  The  infant’s  most  effective 
method  to  deal  with  the  environment  for 
satisfaction  of  his  needs  is  touch  by  skin  and 
mouth,  especially  sucking.  Vision  appears  to 
be  a  background  function  at  this  stage.  Ab¬ 
sence  of  vision  is  hardly  noticeable.  Some¬ 
what  later,  vision  similar  to  the  other  func¬ 
tions  becomes  subservient  to  the  need  of 
reality  testing,  i.e.,  to  differentiate  between 
friendly  and  dangerous  surroundings.  From 
then  on,  the  “primitive”  seeing  is  relegated  to 
“primitive”  fantasy  activities  for  which  there 
is  little  space  and  tolerance  in  later  life.  At 
this  stage  the  child  is  in  the  process  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  acquire  muscular  control  over  locomo¬ 
tion,  speech  and  body  functions.  He  develops 
a  great  inquisitiveness  towards  everything 
connected  with  his  body  and  his  environ¬ 
ment.  He  desires  to  look  at  himself  and  others; 
he  wishes  to  be  looked  at  and  he  has  a  great 
need  to  show  what  he  accomplishes. 

Vision  around  that  time  enters  into  the 
service  of  emulation  of  adults  and  older  sib* 


lings.  The  child  “looks  up”  to  the  older  person 
in  order  to  imitate  him,  “to  grow  like  him,” 
and  also  to  learn  the  “right  way”  of  doing 
things  and  behaving  from  the  “wrong  way,” 
by  conforming  to  the  demands  of  the  older 
person. 

Depending  on  the  parental  philosophy  of 
training,  it  is  also  around  that  time  that  the 
child  acquires  the  emotions  of  shame  and  dis¬ 
gust.  In  shame,  he  averts  his  gaze,  in  the 
magical  hope  that  by  not  looking,  he  will 
not  be  looked  at.  Character  traits  like  shy¬ 
ness  and  exhibitionistic  tendencies  also  have 
their  origin  in  how  the  impulse  to  see  and  the 
need  to  be  seen  are  dealt  with  by  the  child 
and  his  surroundings  (approximately  between 
the  third  and  fifth  year  of  life) . 

From  this  sketchy  developmental  outline, 
we  may  try  to  reconstruct  some  of  the  overt 
attitudes  towards  the  blind. 

1.  A  very  primitive  attitude  of  “blind,”  un¬ 
feeling  curiosity  devoid  of  restraint,  as 
can  be  seen  in  children  and  mental  de¬ 
fectives. 

2.  An  attitude  of  fear  to  look  at  the  strange 
sight  because  it  is  “not  right”  to  look,  as 
it  might  hurt  the  person  looked  at,  re¬ 
sulting  in  avoidance. 

3.  An  attitude  to  feel  one  with  the  blind 
person;  to  lose  one’s  identity;  to  become 
about  blind  oneself,  out  of  uncritical 
empathy,  resulting  in  overindulgence. 

Reactions  to  such  attitudes  directed  to  one¬ 
self  and  to  the  other  person  may  be  fear, 
shame,  disgust,  hostility,  guilt  of  various 
forms,  and  also  emotions  of  pity  and  a  com¬ 
pulsive  need  to  help,  or  to  avoid  help. 

All  these  attitudes  are  developmental,  i.e., 
inherent  in  the  development  of  the  maturing 
person  and  they  are,  to  varying  degrees,  self- 
centered.  At  this  point  we  may  ask,  “Why 
are  seeing  people  stirred  up,  particularly,  by 
those  who  have  lost  their  vision?”  Is  it  be¬ 
cause  we  unconsciously  think  of  them  as  sin¬ 
ners?  Is  it  because  we  consider  vision  as  a 
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faculty  invested  with  magic  power,  so  that 
those  who  are  robbed  of  it  become,  therefore, 
degraded  ? 

In  conclusion,  we  may  ask  what,  in  our 
dealings  with  the  blind  person,  may  stir  up 
all  these  emotions  and  fantasies  resulting  in 
our  overt  attitudes.3  We  may  be  impressed  by 
varying  degrees  of  helplessness  resulting  from 
limitations  in  reality  testing;  there  may  be 
a  greater  dependence  on  others  with  resultant 
feelings  of  weakness,  fear  of  abandonment 
and  reactions  of  anger  and  depression;  we 
may  find  a  greater  reliance  on  fantasy  out 
of  need  to  be  on  equal  terms  with  the  seeing 
world;  we  may  be  impressed  by  a  feeling  of 
smallness,  of  being  looked  down  upon,  of  feel¬ 
ing  observed.  And,  very  often,  we  may  be 
embarrassedly  surprised  to  find  self-assurance 

3Cutsforth,  T.  D.  The  Blind  in  School  and  Society: 
A  psychological  study.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1933. 


and  social,  as  well  as  economic  resourceful¬ 
ness  in  a  person  when  we  would  rather  ex¬ 
pect  otherwise  because  of  the  handicap.4 5 

A  study  of  the  history  of  the  blind  0  in  their 
relation  to  a  seeing  world  shows  that,  with 
decreasing  fears  and  superstitions  on  the  part 
of  the  seeing,  the  blind  person’s  usefulness  to 
himself  and  to  others  rises  in  multiple  pro¬ 
portion.  The  strength  required  for  this  goal 
can  only  be  attained  by  the  person  without 
sight  if  his  emotional,  social,  and  cultural 
maturation  is  promoted  by  the  seeing  world 
he  lives  in.  To  that  end,  greater  awareness 
of  our  own  unconscious  fears  and  needs  will 
lead  to  greater  awareness  of  the  needs  of  the 
other  person. 

4Chevigny,  Hector.  My  Eyes  Have  a  Cold  Nose.  Yale 
University  Press,  1947. 

5  French,  Richard  S.  From  Homer  to  Helen  Keller: 
A  Social  and  Educational  Study  of  the  Blind.  New  York, 
1932. 
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Vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  is 
the  process  of  working  with  totally  blind 
as  well  as  seriously  visually  impaired  indi¬ 
viduals  of  working  age,  whose  ability  to  earn 
a  living  has  been  seriously  curtailed  by  the 
onset  of  their  disability,  resulting  in  a  drastic 
limitation  of  their  earning  capacities.  Reha¬ 
bilitation  endeavors  to  prepare  blind  people 
to  make  a  sufficient  and  adequate  readjust¬ 
ment  to  their  handicap,  the  result  being  that 

Note.  Readers  of  this  article  will  of  course  bear  in  mind 
that  national  programs  may  be  administered  differently 
in  different  states,  and  that  observations  concerning  them 
may  not  apply  equally  in  all  states. 
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they  may  find  their  rightful  place  in  society, 
earn  a  living  wage,  and  live  the  same  kind 
of  life  that  sighted  people  live.  In  counseling 
the  blind,  we  must  be  concerned  generally 
with  their  inability  to  make  a  living.  Guid¬ 
ance  for  the  blind  must  stress  an  economic 
rehabilitation  which  is  feasible,  and  capable 
of  fulfillment  in  the  light  of  the  aptitudes, 
capacities,  personality  traits,  mental  attitudes, 
prevailing  labor  market  conditions  and  pri¬ 
marily  the  degree  of  adjustment  of  the  blind 
person.  No  amount  of  planning  can  be  of 
practical  value  to  a  blind  person  unless  the 
counselor  is  able  to  selectively  place  him  into 
gainful  employment.  Counseling  should  have 
as  its  chief  goal  the  economic  rehabilitation 
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of  the  blind  person.  The  success,  ultimately,  of 
any  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  for 
a  blind  person  is  measured  primarily  in  terms 
of  how  much  money  is  in  his  weekly  pay 
envelope. 

There  are  some  who  maintain  that  the  so¬ 
cial  problems  of  the  blind  need  solutions  be¬ 
fore  their  economic  problems  are  attempted. 
To  a  degree,  this  is  correct.  It  is  true  that 
certain  aspects  of  social  adjustment  are  very 
important  to  a  newly  blinded  person.  Never¬ 
theless,  these  aspects  cannot  be  treated  as 
being  of  paramount  importance  in  view  of 
the  ultimate  implications  of  economic  blind¬ 
ness.  Economic  security  is  good,  but  it  can 
never  be  guaranteed  to  a  blind  person.  If 
a  counselor  gives  the  counselee  the  idea  that 
financial  security  is  assured  him  through  any 
program  of  rehabilitation,  then  he  helps  to 
promote  the  attitude  of:  “I  am  blind.  The 
world  owes  me  a  living.  Everyone  will  help 
me.” 

It  is  important  to  discuss  the  social  ad¬ 
justment  aspects  of  rehabilitation.  We  must 
realize,  however,  that  we  are  dealing  with 
sentient  human  beings,  who,  with  a  proper 
concept  of  economic  rehabilitation,  can  secure 
infinitely  more  from  such  a  program  than 
from  any  economic  protection  given  them 
through  a  state  monetary  grant.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  who  advocate  financial  assistance  for  the 
blind  feel  that  the  blind  cannot  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  other  branches  of  the  citizenry 
in  everyday  living.  Many  of  them  are  mis¬ 
guided  souls  who  believe  that  the  blind  need 
coddling  and  overprotection.  Yet,  these  same 
individuals  fail  to  realize  that  their  philosophy 
is  detrimental  to  the  overall  welfare  of  the 
blind,  because  it  acts  as  a  detriment  to  the 
blind  person,  depriving  him  of  the  will  and 
incentive  to  work. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  total  readjustment 
of  a  blind  person  would  seem  to  center 
around  a  solution  of  his  social  problems.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  if  the  economic 
problems  of  the  blind  were  first  solved,  we 


would  have  traveled  a  long  way  toward  solv¬ 
ing  the  total,  overall  problems  of  the  blind. 
Many  blind  people  develop  personality  traits 
and  inaccurate  mental  attitudes  and  adopt 
many  verbalisms  and  blindisms  as  a  result  of 
their  basic  inability  to  answer  the  questions 
imposed  by  their  financial  uncertainty.  If 
counselors  can  begin  working  with  a  blind 
person  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  onset  of 
his  disability,  and  attempt  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  he  is  to  provide  himself  with  an 
adequate  livelihood,  then  many  of  his  hitherto 
unsolved  social  problems  can  be  resolved. 
Unless  a  man,  blind  or  sighted,  has  a  certain 
financial  security,  can  provide  for  his  own 
needs  and  the  needs  of  his  family,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  any  constructive  rehabilitation  planning 
can  be  accomplished  for  that  person. 

The  newly  blinded  person  is  not  primarily 
concerned  about  certain  non-essential  con¬ 
cepts  of  blindness.  If  he  is  human,  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  question  of  “How  am  I  go¬ 
ing  to  earn  my  own  living?”  His  initial  be¬ 
wilderment  at  the  onset  of  blindness  centers 
around  the  fact  that  he  does  not  know  from 
what  source  he  will  receive  his  next  dollar,  or 
whether  he  will  ever  be  able  to  make  an  in¬ 
dependent  living  again.  It  does  not  make  a 
great  deal  of  difference  whether  the  newly 
blinded  person  is  particularly  adjusted  to  his 
disability  in  the  beginning  or  not.  Presuming 
the  correct  mental  attitude  and  personality 
pattern  on  the  part  of  the  blind  person,  he 
will  be  able  to  make  a  certain  necessary  re¬ 
adjustment  to  his  handicap.  So,  to  the  newly 
blinded  person,  the  question  of  how  he  is 
going  to  make  a  dollar,  how  he  is  going  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  himself  and  his  fam¬ 
ily,  are  the  issues  which  must  be  faced  im¬ 
mediately. 

Counselors  must  assist  the  blind  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  time  when  they  will  be  earning 
their  own  living,  and  assist  them  along  the 
road  to  economic  independence.  We  must 
show  them  how  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
make  a  dollar.  Unless  we  can  help  the  blind 
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person  to  arrive  at  a  logical  and  intelligent 
solution  to  his  problem,  unless  we  assist  him 
to  the  point  whereby  he  can  be  placed  in 
gainful  employment,  from  which  he  can  be 
assured  of  at  least  a  minimum  living  wage, 
then  we  fail  in  our  work  of  counseling  and 
ultimately  fail  in  rehabilitating  that  blind 
person. 

Food,  clothing,  maintenance,  the  fact  that 
an  individual  must  take  strict  cognizance  of 
the  “cost  of  living,”  are  items  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  important  in  everyday  society.  Nor¬ 
mally,  these  are  secured  through  the  working 
usefulness  of  an  individual  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceives  adequate  compensation.  It  is  necessary, 
then,  to  work  with  the  blind  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  factors  primarily  in  mind.  Even  when 
a  blind  person  is  in  the  process  of  receiving 
formal  counseling  services  towards  the  goal 
of  substantial  employment,  when  he  may 
be  receiving  training  or  completing  his  school¬ 
ing,  he  still  has  one  problem  in  mind:  “Where 
do  I  go  from  here;  and  when  I  get  there  will 
I  be  able  to  earn  my  own  living?”  Perhaps 
it  seems  that  too  great  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  economic  aspects  of  rehabilitation.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  seems  to  be  the  practical  approach 
to  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  blind.  Basically,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
financial  security,  but  one  of  opportunity  for 
employment.  If  a  blind  man  is  a  potentially 
good  worker,  he  wants  an  opportunity  of 
proving  his  worth.  If  this  point  can  be  se¬ 
cured,  the  question  of  financial  security  will 
probably  be  answered.  If  the  economic  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind  are  thus  adequately  an¬ 
swered,  then  the  majority  of  their  social  prob¬ 
lems  can  be  resolved.  We  may  wonder,  then, 
if  the  generally  prevailing  attitude  of  over¬ 
protecting  the  blind  has  been  correct.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  no  more  frustrating  effect  on 
a  human  being  than  the  realization  that  he 
cannot  secure  his  own  livelihood,  that  he  is 
dependent  and  that  he  may  become  a  ward 
of  the  state.  Perhaps,  then,  it  is  essential  to 
regard  the  economic  problems  of  our  blind 


citizens  as  being  of  first  importance.  This 
may  give  the  impression  that  counselors  overly 
concentrate  on  the  “almighty  dollar.”  Yet, 
our  planning  must  consider  the  needs  of  the 
blind  man,  his  family,  the  prevailing  wage 
standards,  the  labor  market  conditions,  and 
his  ability  to  make  a  substantial,  reasonable 
living  wage. 

It  might  be  wise  to  review  briefly  the  two 
possible  kinds  of  economic  assistance  which 
are  operating  in  the  United  States  today. 
First,  we  have  the  State  Aid  to  the  Blind, 
which  is  given  to  many  blind  people  in  the 
form  of  a  monetary  grant  which  enables  the 
blind  person  to  live  (had  I  better  say  exist?) 
without  working.  The  psychological  and  so¬ 
ciological  results  of  this  type  of  welfare  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  extremely  disastrous  when  drawn 
to  their  logical  conclusions.  Secondly,  we  have 
a  planned  program  of  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  enabling  the  blind  person  to  secure  em¬ 
ployment  and  some  degree  of  independence 
and  to  provide  personally  for  his  needs.  Many 
debate  the  advisability  of  either  program. 
There  are  those  who  maintain  that  the  blind 
should  be  entirely  subsidized  and  that  no 
amount  of  rehabilitation  planning  will  ever 
take  the  place  of  the  state  monetary  grant. 
Others  state  that  the  blind  can  be  independ¬ 
ently  employed.  We  are  then  confronted  with 
wondering  whether  the  first  approach  en¬ 
courages  idleness  and  indolence,  whether  it 
deprives  the  blind  person  of  the  initiative,  in¬ 
centive  and  will  to  be  independent.  If  we 
entirely  subsidize  the  blind,  we  defeat  any 
program  of  rehabilitation.  These  two  views 
are  the  prevailing  ones  with  reference  to  the 
assistance  presently  being  given  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  blind.  It  seems  apparent  that  the  first 
approach  tends  to  encourage  laziness  and  a 
lack  of  initiative,  while  the  second  seems  to 
foster  a  spirit  of  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  blind  person.  From  a  social  service 
standpoint,  then,  the  approach  of  working 
with  the  blind  person  to  the  end  that  he  may 
become  self-supporting  and  personally  inde- 
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pendent,  would  seem  to  be  the  practical  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  of  the  indigent,  poten¬ 
tially  employable  blind. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  fact  that 
this  nation  is  going  down  the  road  to  the 
Welfare  State.  In  our  American  economy, 
subsidization  on  a  national  scale  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  Whether  this  is  psychologically 
sound  is  another  matter.  Unless  we  consider 
the  economic  problems  of  the  blind  and  give 
them  the  opportunity  of  making  their  own 
living  in  competition  with  sighted  labor  pro¬ 
ducing  in  an  open  market,  then  surely  we 
are  on  the  road  not  only  to  a  Welfare  State 
but  to  complete  socialism.  The  state  does  an 
injustice  to  anyone  who  has  the  capacities  and 
abilities  to  make  his  own  living,  when  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  support  him  on  a  public  relief  status. 
Society  has  a  certain  obligation  to  its  blind 
members.  Society,  however,  has  no  obliga¬ 
tion,  nor  should  it  assume  the  prerogative  of 
overprotecting  its  blind  citizens,  giving  them 
a  sense  of  false  security  and  possibly  depriving 
them  of  the  will  to  be  independent.  When  the 
state  continues  to  support  blind  citizens  on  a 
monthly  monetary  grant,  this  cannot  be  con¬ 
strued  as  anything  else  but  charity.  Such  can¬ 
not  be  said  of  rehabilitation.  The  majority  of 
blind  people  have  been  taxpayers  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  years.  It  is  fair  and  right 
to  assume  that  they  should  benefit  in  their 
time  of  need  and  distress  from  some  of  the 
tax  money  which  they  contributed.  So,  looked 
at  in  this  manner,  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  is  not  charity.  It  can  never  be  charity, 
relief  or  the  dole,  if  it  is  good  rehabilitation. 

This  then,  results  in  a  conflict  between  two 
divergent  schools  of  thought.  First,  we  have 
that  school  which  advocates  subsidizing  the 
blind  with  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of 
a  state  grant,  and  secondly  the  proponents  of 
rehabilitation  who  maintain  that  the  blind 
can  be  successfully  employed.  In  essence  there 
is  no  conflict  between  the  two  schools.  If  the 
State  Aid  to  the  Blind  grant  and  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  blind  were  both  under  the  juris¬ 


diction  of  one  administrative  agency,  then, 
to  the  blind,  and  to  society,  there  is  every  in¬ 
dication  that  the  rehabilitation  devotees  would 
use  the  state  grant  as  a  club  over  the  heads 
of  the  indigent,  employable  blind.  Let  us  ex¬ 
amine  this  more  closely.  It  is  logically  incor¬ 
rect  to  offer  an  individual  the  choice  of  “re¬ 
habilitation  or  the  dole.”  This  is  a  false  dis¬ 
junctive  because  obviously  we  have  not  ex¬ 
hausted  all  of  the  possibilities.  When  we  speak 
of  rehabilitation  or  the  dole,  we  mean  that  if 
an  individual  cannot  be  rehabilitated,  then 
he  necessarily  goes  on  the  dole.  To  consider 
this  matter  under  the  aspect  of  a  state  grant 
and  rehabilitation  both  being  administered 
by  the  same  agency,  the  obvious  falsity  of 
the  disjunctive  immediately  presents  itself. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  the  sociological  fac¬ 
tors  which  enter  into  any  assistance  program 
as  rehabilitation  or  the  dole,  because  neces¬ 
sarily  it  must  embrace  more  than  this.  For 
example,  if  an  individual  is  receiving  a  state 
grant  and  at  the  same  time  is  sufficiently 
qualified  to  accept  employment,  and  does  not 
accept  employment  which  would  pay  him  the 
same  or  more  money  than  he  is  presently  re¬ 
ceiving  by  doing  nothing,  we  may  rightly 
question  his  mental  attitude.  We  may  not  go 
overboard,  however,  to  the  extent  that  we  use 
this  as  a  club  over  his  head  and  cut  him  off 
from  aid  because  he  did  not  accept  the  job 
which  we  may  arbitrarily  have  offered  him. 
We  must  investigate  this  considerably  further, 
because  if  the  facts  in  this  theoretical  case  were 
correct,  if  the  individual  were  to  turn  down 
the  job,  it  is  evidence  of  a  basic  feeling  of 
insecurity.  Before  his  aid  were  discontinued, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  re-examine  very 
closely  the  reasons  why  he  had  this  basic  feel¬ 
ing  of  insecurity.  It  may  have  been  prompted 
by  hereditary  and  environmental  factors  be¬ 
ginning  in  his  youth  and  culminating  in  his 
present  refusal  to  be  self-supporting.  Or,  it 
may  .lie  in  nothing  more  than  a  basic  confu¬ 
sion  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  as  to  what 
will  happen  if  he  accepts  employment.  There 
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are  many  reasons  which  could  be  advanced. 
Perhaps  in  the  final  analysis,  there  is  no  real 
solution  to  this  problem  because  no  one  can 
force  an  individual  into  employment.  You 
cannot  put  a  man  to  work  if  he  has  not  the 
basic  desire  to  work.  You  can  sound  out  his 
interests.  You  can  endeavor  to  find  employ¬ 
ment  for  him  which  is  as  near  his  interest 
pattern  as  possible,  but  you  cannot  force  him 
to  accept  a  job.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  theory 
of  rehabilitation  or  the  dole  is  erroneous  be¬ 
cause  it  is  illogical.  If  the  devotees  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  adopt  that  solely  as  their  theory  (and 
there  is  occasionally  the  inclination  to  do  so), 
then  we  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  a 
dictator  who  would  tell  the  indigent  blind 
person,  “Take  this  job  or  starve.”  This  is  a 
course  of  action  to  which  we  may  never  have 
recourse  because  it  is  psychologically  and  so¬ 
ciologically  unsound.  Further,  it  is  downright 
unchristian. 

Perhaps  a  solution  could  be  arrived  at  by 
an  intensive  discussion  of  an  individual’s 
case  with  all  parties  concerned.  If,  however, 
the  discussion  reveals  that  the  man  has  no 
basic,  intrinsic,  sound  or  logical  reason  for 
refusing  employment,  we  are  still  faced  with 
keeping  him  on  the  dole.  Therefore,  again 
we  point  out  that  the  disjunctive  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  or  the  dole  is  illogical  when  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  rehabilitation  is  explored  to  its  ulti¬ 
mate  conclusions.  Rehabilitation,  after  all, 
means  the  restoration  of  a  disabled  individual 
to  his  former  state  in  so  far  as  possible.  If 
under  the  guise  of  rehabilitation  we  say  to  an 
individual,  “Take  a  job  or  lose  your  relief,” 
we  undoubtedly  erect  mental  barriers  in  his 
mind  which  will  hinder  his  readjustment  and 
full  rehabilitation,  if  it  can  be  accomplished 
at  all. 

In  the  light  of  the  theory  and  philosophy 
of  rehabilitation,  we  can  never  accomplish  it 
if  we  threaten  an  individual  with  the  loss  of 
his  relief.  Society  has  no  moral  obligation  to 
subsidize  parasites,  and  there  are  many  para¬ 
sites  on  the  relief  rolls  today.  It  is  not  the 


fault  of  the  agencies  rendering  assistance  or 
the  rehabilitation  agencies.  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  anyone,  because  human  nature,  the  world 
and  the  human  personality  cannot  be  changed 
essentially.  This  has  been  tried  in  the  past  and 
has  failed.  It  would  be  better  to  discard  the 
fallacious  notion  of  rehabilitation  or  the  dole, 
and  look  at  it  as  rehabilitation  and  the  dole 
and  any  other  factors  which  will  tend  to¬ 
ward  the  full,  harmonious  and  total  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  person.  We  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  at  all  times  deal- 
ing  with  emotional  human  beings.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  there  are  some  people  who 
will  always  receive  relief.  It  would  be  better 
for  us  to  accept  that  fact  as  an  initial  premise 
and  stop  attempting  to  rehabilitate  those  peo¬ 
ple  because  it  probably  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished.  If  instead  of  adopting  the  philosophy 
of  rehabilitation  or  the  dole,  we  adopt  the 
attitude  of  rehabilitation  and  the  dole  and 
whatever  other  factors  are  required  to  render 
an  individual  rehabilitatable;  if  we  work 
within  these  limitations,  we  shall  have  a  more 
sound,  overall  program  for  social  rehabilita¬ 
tion  so  badly  needed  in  a  disorganized,  hectic, 
almost  chaotic  society. 

There  is  no  ultimate,  essential  conflict  be¬ 
tween  relief  agencies  and  rehabilitation  agen¬ 
cies.  Both  are  going  in  the  same  direction,  but 
are  arriving  at  their  destination  by  different 
paths.  It  would  be  wiser  to  accept  this  as  a 
fact  rather  than  constantly  strive  to  work  out 
a  solution  to  it.  Our  ultimate  objectives  are 
essentially  the  same.  Under  the  majority  of 
prevailing  laws  and  regulations,  however, 
there  is  little  that  can  be  done  to  resolve  the 
apparent  conflict.  We  might  as  well  make  the 
most  of  it  and  work  this  situation  out  as  best 
we  can.  It  can  be  satisfactorily  worked  out,  if 
we  adopt  the  attitude  of  rehabilitation  and 
the  dole  and  whatever  other  factors  may  be 
deemed  necessary  and  advisable  to  construc¬ 
tively  work  with  the  indigent  and  potentially 
employable  blind  person  in  the  United  States 
today. 


HOME  TEACHING  FOR  THE  BLIND 

EMILY  C.  GAFFNEY 


What  is  the  place  of  the  home  teacher  in  a 
rehabilitation  program  for  the  blind?  Her 
duties  and  responsibilities  are  many.  Her 
services  are  especially  valuable  to  the  blind 
person  who,  having  lost  his  sight,  is  eager  to 
live  as  normal  a  life  as  possible  with  people 
who,  in  most  instances,  do  not  understand  his 
problem.  His  closest  associates  are  apt  to  over¬ 
protect  him,  causing  him  to  become  needlessly 
dependent;  or  they  may  reject  him,  causing 
him  to  despair  and  making  it  very  difficult 
for  him  to  accept  his  handicap. 

The  home  teacher  is  more  than  the  name 
implies — a  trained  person  who  goes  into  the 
home  to  work  with  the  adult  blind.  True, 
she  is  qualified  to  teach  braille,  typing  and 
handicraft,  but  that  is  not  all  she  does.  In 
some  instances  she  is  able  to  influence  the 
standard  of  living,  through  greater  economic 
return  from  the  sale  of  articles  she  has  taught 
a  blind  person  to  make  in  the  home.  She 
also  works  with  the  idea  of  aiding  the  client 
to  develop  skills  which  will  give  him  better 
understanding  and  greater  acceptance  of  him¬ 
self,  and  help  him  work  out  a  better  rela¬ 
tionship  with  his  family,  friends  and  com¬ 
munity.  Sometimes  the  client  may  not  be  will¬ 
ing  or  able  to  accept  her  services.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  a  blind  person  in  good 

Note.  Lest  our  good  friends,  the  home  teachers,  feel 
“left  out”  in  reading  the  Outloo\,  we  are  reprinting  an 
article  on  their  services,  problems  and  responsibilities.  This 
article  appeared  in  the  March  1949  issue  of  Minnesota 
Welfare.  Although  it  deals  particularly  with  the  situation 
in  Minnesota,  it  contains  suggestions  which  may  be  help¬ 
ful  to  home  teachers  everywhere. 


Emily  C.  Gaffney  is  home  teacher  for  the  blind,  State 
Division  of  Social  Welfare,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


health  seated  in  a  rocking  chair.  He  appears 
to  think  that  since  he  has  lost  his  sight  he 
is  destined  to  live  a  life  of  inactivity  and  de¬ 
pendence  on  others,  a  thought  too  often  im¬ 
posed  upon  him  by  his  closest  associates.  The 
job  of  the  home  teacher  then,  in  addition  to 
actual  instruction,  is  to  overcome  this  kind  of 
thinking  and  to  provide  those  services  which 
will  enable  the  blind  person  to  bring  himself 
out  of  the  dark  to  a  new  life  and  a  new  in¬ 
dependence. 

The  type  of  service  given  is  determined  by 
the  need,  ability  and  interests  of  the  individ¬ 
ual.  Age,  education  and  general  physical  con¬ 
dition  become  very  important  factors  when 
home  training  programs  are  suggested  to  per¬ 
sons  who  have  suddenly  become  blind.  The 
sooner  the  home  teacher  is  able  to  call  the 
better,  because  too  often  well-meaning  friends 
and  relatives,  eager  to  be  helpful,  attempt  to 
assist  by  doing  everything  for  him,  rather  than 
by  encouraging  him  to  learn  to  perform  tasks 
independently.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
referrals  of  newly  blinded  people  be  sent  either 
to  the  State  Division  of  Social  Welfare  or  to 
the  local  county  welfare  board  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Health  problems  should  be  attended 
to  first,  and  if  the  client  needs  financial  assist¬ 
ance,  he  should  apply  to  the  county  welfare 
board  for  aid  to  the  blind.  Some  people  who 
lose  their  sight  are  difficult  to  work  with  be¬ 
cause  they  still  hope  that  their  vision  will 
be  restored,  though  they  have  been  assured  by 
experts  in  ophthalmology  that  this  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  In  many  instances  much  valuable  time  is 
lost  because  the  client  will  not  consider  train¬ 
ing  nor  make  an  effort  to  become  independent. 
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It  is  tragic  to  observe  the  way  in  which 
many  former  associates  of  the  newly  handi¬ 
capped  person  desert  him.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  he  is  cut  off,  at  least  temporarily, 
from  former  employment  and  from  various 
types  of  recreation  which  he  formerly  enjoyed. 
We  all  know  that  there  is  no  one  so  boring  as 
a  person  without  interests;  and  the  first  task 
the  home  teacher  should  undertake  is  to  teach 
the  blind  person  how  he  can  carry  on  with 
former  activities,  even  though  he  cannot  see. 
A  useful  and  a  happy  person — whether  blind 
or  sighted — is  welcomed  everywhere. 

One  who  enjoys  reading  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  talking  book  machine  and  taught 
how  to  read  and  write  braille.  Elderly  people 
or  those  who  have  a  poor  sense  of  touch  may 
find  it  impossible  to  learn  to  read  with  their 
fingers.  Typing  should  be  taught,  for  in  this 
way  a  person  can  carry  on  correspondence 
with  former  friends  and  business  associates. 
Pencil  writing  also  is  taught,  and  all  blind 
people  are  encouraged  to  continue  signing 
their  names  on  checks  and  legal  documents. 
The  individual  who  enjoys  card  playing  is 
strongly  urged  to  learn  braille  so  that  he 
can  use  a  deck  of  cards  marked  in  braille. 
Blind  people  are  shown  how  to  use  a  dial 
telephone;  they  are  taught  how  to  make 
change,  how  to  fold  bills  so  that  they  can 
recognize  them. 

Many  people  who  lose  their  sight  are  self- 
conscious  at  the  table  and  welcome  suggestions 
that  will  enable  them  to  eat  their  food  with 
ease.  The  problem  of  dressing  is  important,  es¬ 
pecially  care  of  the  hair.  After  the  client  has 
reached  a  point  where  he  is  able  to  cope  with 
all  of  these  problems,  he  must  learn  how  to 
find  his  way  about  the  community  without 
a  guide.  A  white  cane  in  many  instances 
proves  very  useful.  However,  many  blind 
people  never  gain  enough  confidence  so  that 
they  are  able  to  go  about  alone.  It  is  also  true 
that  many  blind  people  are  hard  of  hearing, 
which  makes  this  performance  doubly  diffi¬ 
cult.  These  people  are  taught  how  to  travel 


with  a  sighted  guide.  Housewives  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  assume  part  or  all  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  care  of  the  home  and  family. 
Special  techniques  are  developed  so  they  can 
do  practically  all  of  their  housework  with 
little  or  no  sighted  supervision.  The  more 
capable  they  become  in  these  tasks,  the  more 
interesting  they  become  to  relatives  and 
friends. 

Crafts  are  taught  if  the  client  desires,  but 
they  should  not  be  taught  just  because  the 
person  happens  to  be  blind.  Some  people  want 
to  learn  how  to  do  handwork  for  a  pastime. 
Others  are  interested  in  crafts  from  a  com¬ 
mercial  standpoint.  The  learning  of  simple 
crafts  is  frequently  helpful  in  developing  an 
acute  sense  of  touch,  which  is  valuable  to  the 
man  or  woman  without  sight;  however,  it  is 
more  important  that  a  woman  should  learn 
how  to  keep  her  home  clean  and  orderly  than 
it  is  for  her  to  knit  or  crochet.  Women  who 
have  knitted  and  crocheted  when  they  were 
able  to  see  usually  can  do  this  work  without 
too  much  effort,  working  with  coarse  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  beginning  and  progressing  to  a 
point  where  they  can  handle  fine  thread. 
Blind  women  are  taught  how  to  use  needle 
threaders  and  do  their  own  mending  and  sew¬ 
ing.  They  can  also  be  taught  how  to  use  the 
sewing  machine  very  successfully. 

Men  who  lose  their  sight  can  be  very  use¬ 
ful  in  the  home  during  the  time  they  are  ad¬ 
justing  to  everyday  living.  They  can  take 
care  of  storm  windows  and  screens,  shovel 
walks,  care  for  the  furnace,  chop  wood,  do 
simple  repair  jobs  on  furniture,  and  other 
household  tasks.  Some  blind  men  become 
successful  gardeners.  If  they  are  on  a  farm, 
they  can  do  many  of  the  chores.  In  town,  a 
blind  man  should  be  able  to  go  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  store  and  do  the  shopping  for  the 
family.  But  he  frequently  must  be  convinced 
that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  all  of  these 
things.  Members  of  his  family  are  often  fear¬ 
ful  that  he  may  be  injured  in  doing  them, 
but  with  the  right  guidance  he  is  no  more 
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liable  to  injury  than  men  with  sight.  After 
he  has  found  that  he  can  take  the  same  place 
in  the  home  as  he  did  before,  he  is  willing  to 
consider  employment  outside  the  home. 

After  the  blind  man  learns  how  to  do  simple 
things  for  himself,  he  begins  to  regain  self- 
confidence  and  is  willing  to  undertake  more 
difficult  tasks.  He  himself  is  convinced  that 
he  can  learn  something  new,  and  the  family 
begins  to  look  upon  him  in  a  different  light. 
Relatives  begin  to  feel  that  he  might  again 
become  a  productive  member  of  society.  The 
blind  man  must,  of  course,  be  taught  to  recog¬ 
nize  his  limitations,  to  do  only  what  he  can 
do  well,  and  not  to  attempt  the  impossible.  If 
he  needs  help  in  any  given  situation,  he  must 
accept  this  graciously,  but  he  will  find  it  to 
his  advantage  to  accept  as  little  help  as  neces¬ 
sary.  The  home  teacher  must  try  to  help  him 
recognize  how  much  he  can  do  for  himself 
and  others.  The  independent  blind  person  is 
admired  and  respected  by  everyone. 

The  problem  of  social  adjustment  is  one  to 
which  much  attention  should  be  given  by  the 
home  teacher.  Too  many  people  who  lose 
their  sight  feel  that  they  must  withdraw  from 
all  social  activities.  Some  hesitate  to  attend  re¬ 
ligious  services,  to  be  active  in  clubs  they 
formerly  enjoyed,  to  play  cards,  to  attend 
picnics,  or  to  go  on  fishing  trips.  But  more 
than  ever,  they  need  all  of  these  activities. 
Special  equipment  can  be  provided  for  the 
blind  in  the  way  of  games,  such  as  checkers 
and  playing  cards,  and  blind  persons  can 
play  these  games  as  successfully  as  those  who 
see.  A  blind  man  can  enjoy  a  fishing  trip  just 
as  much  as  a  sighted  man,  although  he  must 
learn  to  act  independently,  so  he  will  not 
feel  that  he  is  a  burden  to  his  friends,  even 
though  they  may  be  very  willing  to  help. 

The  talking  book  has  proved  a  boon  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  follow  intellectual  lines  and  who 
have  been  members  of  literary  clubs.  Through 
the  talking  book  they  can  continue  to  read 
and  are  just  as  capable  of  reviewing  books  as 
anyone  else.  By  means  of  the  radio,  blind 


people  can  always  be  informed  on  political 
events,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  en¬ 
gage  actively  in  political  matters.  Much  en¬ 
joyment  can  be  derived  by  listening  to  sports 
events,  and  much  satisfaction  gained  by  dis¬ 
cussing  them  with  sports-minded  friends.  A 
home  teacher  in  many  cases  spends  a  good 
deal  of  time  teaching  blind  people  the  rules 
of  games,  such  as  basketball  and  baseball.  An 
unlimited  amount  of  religious  material  is 
supplied  free  in  braille,  so  there  is  no  reason 
why  persons  active  in  church  work  should 
not  continue  this  activity,  and  perhaps  even 
give  religious  instruction  to  their  children. 

In  the  Twin  Cities  there  are  numerous 
organizations  which  provide  recreation  for 
the  blind.  The  home  teacher  must  encourage 
her  clients  to  participate  in  their  programs. 
In  this  way  the  blind  will  make  new  friends 
and  see  how  other  similarly  handicapped 
people  are  able  to  enjoy  life  without  the  use 
of  sight. 

After  blind  people  have  adjusted  to  every¬ 
day  life  in  their  own  homes,  many  of  them 
become  interested  in  seeking  employment  out¬ 
side  the  home.  They  either  want  to  return  to 
their  former  occupation  or  are  interested  in 
training  for  work  which  will  prove  more  suit¬ 
able  for  them.  Former  occupations  and  pro¬ 
fessions  should  be  considered  very  carefully 
by  the  newly  blind.  If  it  seems  practical,  the 
client  should  be  encouraged  to  train  himself 
to  continue  in  his  former  field;  if  this  is  im¬ 
possible,  new  fields  of  employment  must  be 
explored.  Idleness  is  one  of  the  heaviest  crosses 
that  blind  people  have  to  carry.  That  is  why 
they  are  so  eager  to  find  suitable  employment. 
The  blind  person  makes  the  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  to  his  own  rehabilitation  by  his 
willingness  to  cooperate  and  accept  the  serv¬ 
ices  which  will  guide  him  in  fitting  himself 
for  an  occupation  or  profession. 

The  home  teacher  aids  the  group  of  clients 
who  want  employment  in  making  application 
for  rehabilitation  services,  and  it  is  her  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  collect  the  evidence  on  which 
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eligibility  is  based.  She  authorizes  a  physical 
and  eye  examination,  both  of  which  are  paid 
for  by  the  state  agency.  She  secures  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  school  and  employment  record, 
arranges  for  psychological  testing  by  the  staff 
psychologist  if  necessary  or  helpful  to  the 
client.  The  psychologist  of  the  Division  of 
Social  Welfare  services  for  the  blind  uses  a 
battery  of  tests  developed  specifically  to  give 
valid  results  when  used  on  persons  without 
sight.  Finally,  she  secures  any  other  informa¬ 
tion  which  may  be  helpful  in  providing  the 
client  adequate  vocational  guidance. 

After  the  client’s  eligibility  has  been  es¬ 
tablished,  he  is  referred  to  a  counselor  for 
counseling  and  guidance,  and  later  to  a  place¬ 
ment  specialist  who  aids  him  in  finding  the 
right  employment. 

The  home  teacher  also  works  with  the  pre¬ 
school  blind  child  and  his  parents.  She  must 
help  the  parents  understand  the  child’s  needs 
and  problems,  pointing  out  that  in  some  re¬ 
spects  his  problems  are  different  from  those 
of  the  sighted  children  in  the  family  and  in 
some  respects  identical.  Too  often,  parents 
make  an  exception  of  the  visually  handicapped 
child,  failing  to  correct  and  punish  him  when 
it  is  necessary.  They  must  be  taught  how  they 
can  help  him  overcome  mannerisms  common 
to  blind  children,  such  as  putting  the  fingers 
in  the  eyes,  waving  the  hands  in  front  of  the 
eyes,  walking  with  hands  outstretched,  shak¬ 
ing  the  head  and  rocking  the  body  to  and  fro. 
Parents  are  also  shown  how  to  select  the  right 
toys,  how  to  build  up  a  child’s  vocabulary,  how 
to  teach  him  to  feed  and  dress  himself  with¬ 
out  help.  The  home  teacher  must  determine 
whether  or  not  the  child  has  normal  intelli¬ 
gence:  and  if  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  can  profit  by  instruction,  she  recom¬ 
mends  an  intelligence  test.  All  in  all,  parents 
are  urged  to  treat  the  blind  child  the  same 
as  they  do  their  other  children,  expecting  no 
more  or  no  less  from  him. 

Basic  to  home  teaching,  or  any  program  of 
services  for  the  blind,  is  recognition  of  the 


role  of  the  blind  person  in  his  own  rehabili¬ 
tation.  He  is  the  primary  contributor.  Pro¬ 
viding  him  with  skills  and  counsel  show  the 
way,  but  the  determination  and  the  fortitude 
must  come  from  within;  they  make  it  possible 
to  rise  again  with  dignity,  and  to  enjoy  again 
a  fruitful  life  experience. 

BIRTHDAY  OF  LOUIS  BRAILLE 

In  further,  but  somewhat  belated,  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  birthday  of  Louis  Braille,  Janu¬ 
ary  4,  1809,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  quote 
from  Helen  Keller,  who  once  wrote  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  braille:  “We 
who  are  without  sight  celebrate  gratefully  the 
achievement  of  one  who  poured  the  sweetness 
of  tangible  printed  words  into  the  bitter  waters 
of  our  affliction.  ...  If  Braille  had  not  lived 
and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  laboring 
zealously  to  lighten  the  burden  of  blindness, 
such  a  means  of  communication  might  never 
have  existed.  .  .  .  Braille  is  a  key  to  books  in 
many  languages.  The  Bible  has  been  tran¬ 
scribed  into  braille,  likewise  the  Koran.  A 
Scottish  missionary,  Dr.  Murray,  adapted 
braille  for  Chinese  printing. 

“So  long  as  the  memory  of  brave  men  is 
cherished  in  the  world,  there  shall  be  warm 
gratitude  to  Louis  Braille,  who  was  a  light 
to  stumbling  feet  along  the  paths  of  know- 
edge.  Gladly  I  acknowledge  my  own  indebted¬ 
ness  to  Louis  Braille.  It  made  my  going  to 
college  possible.  I  used  braille  as  the  spider 
uses  its  web — to  catch  thoughts  that  flit  across 
my  mind  for  speeches,  messages  and  manu¬ 
scripts. 

Through  the  miracle  of  braille,  “they  who 
once  sat  brooding  through  sad,  interminable 
days  of  emptiness  now  look  with  rapt  gaze 
upon  the  universe  as  they  read  with  their 
eyes  in  their  fingers.  .  .  .  They  know  the  de¬ 
licious  taste  of  independence  that  comes  with 
an  embossed  book  and  a  braille  tablet!  ...  It 
was  Louis  Braille,  a  captive  bearing  a  yoke  as 
cruel  as  their  own,  who  found  the  golden  key 
to  unlock  their  prison  door.” 
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The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
feels  that  students  who  are  examining  the 
bulletins  of  institutions  offering  training 
courses  for  personnel  who  will  work  with 
blind  people  should  be  guided  by  certain 
principles.  There  are  certain  types  of  training 
courses  which  should  be  available  on  many 
college  or  university  campuses  which  are  im¬ 
portant  to  the  training  of  teachers  of  blind 
children;  there  are  certain  courses  which  are 
equally  necessary  for  those  people  who  are 
preparing  themselves  to  become  workers  with 
the  adult  blind.  The  offerings  should  indicate 
to  the  prospective  student  that  the  college  or 
university  in  question  is  building  up  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  sufficient  scope  to  give  a  student  a 
broad  enough  educational  opportunity  for  his 
future  preparation  to  become  either  a  teacher 
of  blind  children  or  a  worker  with  the  adult 
blind.  As  prospective  students  look  through 
the  bulletins  from  such  institutions,  the  Foun¬ 
dation  feels  that  they  should  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  courses  offered: 

1.  There  should  be  a  course  in  the  physi¬ 
ology  and  pathology  of  the  eye.  In  the  case 
of  those  who  would  work  with  the  adult 
blind,  this  course  might  well  be  slanted  to¬ 
ward  the  social  implications  of  such  condi¬ 
tions. 

2.  There  should  be  a  course  dealing  with 
the  exceptional  or  atypical  child  offered  for 
teachers  of  blind  children. 

3.  There  should  be  a  course  in  the  methods 
of  instruction  in  braille  for  teachers  of  blind 
children.  The  mastery  of  braille  as  a  code  can 
be  obtained  through  other  schools  or  organi¬ 
zations. 

4.  There  should  be  a  course,  if  at  all  possi¬ 
ble,  in  observation  and  directed  student  teach¬ 
ing  offered  in  a  natural  situation  with  blind 


children  and  taught  by  a  well-trained  teacher 
under  qualified  supervision. 

Following  is  a  resume  of  information  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain  and  which  may  be 
helpful: 

Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Six-week  summer  session. 

Offerings — psychology  of  the  physically 
handicapped  (2),  the  eyes  and  eye  conditions 
(2),  special  methods  of  teaching  the  blind  (2), 
braille  techniques — reading  and  writing  (2), 
practicum  (2). 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  Roy  J. 
Deferrari,  Director  of  the  Summer  Session. 

Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

Six-week  summer  session. 

Offerings — the  atypical  child  (3),  anatomy, 
physiology  and  pathology  of  the  eye  (2),  the 
psychology  of  blindness  (2),  history  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  education  of  the  blind  (2), 
general  problems  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  (2),  essentials  in  the  administration  of 
schools  for  the  blind  (2),  workshop  on  the 
visually  handicapped  (3),  kindergarten-pri¬ 
mary  curriculum  and  methods  for  blind  pupils 
(2),  teaching  methods  for  the  blind  in  the 
elementary  grades  (2),  teaching  methods  in 
the  higher  grades  in  schools  for  the  blind  (2), 
special  techniques  and  appliances  used  in 
teaching  the  blind,  I  and  II  (2),  seminar  in 
special  education  (2),  directed  observation  and 
practice  teaching  (2). 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts, 
Educational  Consultant,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 
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Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  Yor\, 
695  Park  Avenue,  New  York  21,  N.  Y.,  in 
cooperation  with  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Regular  session. 

Offerings — problems  and  practices  in  the 
education  of  the  physically  handicapped  (2), 
principles  and  methods  of  teaching  the  blind 
(4),  theory  and  technique  of  reading  and 
writing  Standard  English  Braille,  Grade  II 
(4),  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene  of  the 
eye  in  relation  to  sight  conservation  classes  (2), 
observation  and  student  teaching  of  the  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped — area  of  the  blind  (3). 

Address  correspondence  to  Prof.  Philip 
R.  V.  Curoe,  Chairman,  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

MacMurray  College,  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Regular  session. 

Offerings — principles  of  education  of  the 
blind  (3),  the  study  of  braille  (6),  vocations 
for  the  blind  (4),  practice  teaching  (6). 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  Wendell  S. 
Dysinger,  Dean. 

Michigan  State  College,  Lansing,  Michigan 

P^egular  session  (first  semester). 

Offerings — braille  and  braille  methods  (2), 
typing  and  typing  methods  for  the  visually 
handicapped  (2),  educational  provisions  for 
the  blind  (2),  practice  teaching  (6). 

Address  correspondence  to  Mr.  Wallace  J. 
Finch,  Superintendent,  Michigan  School  for 
the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Perhins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  Watertown  72,  Mass.,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Harvard  University. 

Regular  session. 

Offerings — principles  and  problems  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  (4),  special  methods 
and  apprenticeship  (4),  individual  instruction, 
held  work  or  research. 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  Gabriel 
Farrell,  Director. 


San  Francisco  State  College,  San  Francisco  2, 
California. 

Year  round. 

Regular  session  offerings — the  blind  in 
society  (2),  advanced  problems  of  the  visually 
handicapped  (2),  education  and  methods  of 
teaching  blind  children  (4),  the  teaching  of 
braille  (2),  practice  teaching  (1-5). 

Summer  offerings — physiology  and  hygiene 
of  the  eye  (2),  education  and  methods  of 
teaching  blind  children  (4),  clinical  practice 
with  visually  handicapped  children  (1-4). 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  Leo  F.  Cain, 
Director  of  Special  Education. 

W illamette  University,  Salem,  Oregon,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Oregon  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Regular  session. 

Offering — methods  in  teaching  the  blind 
and  partially  sighted  (4). 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  George  B. 
Martin,  Head  of  the  Education  Department. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison  6,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind. 

Eight-week  summer  session. 

Offerings — the  exceptional  child  (3),  meth¬ 
ods  and  materials  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  the  elementary  grades  (3),  methods 
and  materials  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
(secondary  level)  (3),  special  techniques  and 
appliances  used  in  teaching  the  blind  (2-3), 
advanced  problems  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  (3). 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
1 6th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Year  round. 

Regular  session  offerings — psychology  of 
the  physically  handicapped  (3),  psychological 
aspects  of  blindness  (2),  the  eye  and  eye  con¬ 
ditions  (2),  special  methods  of  teaching  the 
blind  (2),  current  problems  in  the  welfare  and 
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rehabilitation  of  the  blind  (2-3),  technique  of 
braille  reading  and  writing  (4),  observation 
and  student  teaching  of  the  blind  (2-6). 

Summer  offerings — the  eye  and  eye  condi¬ 
tions  (2),  technique  of  braille  reading  and 
writing  (2). 

Address  correspondence  to  Prof.  W.  B. 
Featherstone,  Head  of  Department  of  Special 
Education. 

Overbroo\  School  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia 
31,  Pa.,  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Courses  for  workers  with  the  adult  blind. 
Regular  session. 

Offerings — history  and  philosophy  of  work 
with  the  blind  (2),  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
their  social  implications  (2),  a  social  casework 
approach  to  work  with  the  blind  (2),  medical 
social  information  (2),  arts  and  crafts  (10), 
field  work  (10),  practice  teaching  (4). 

Address  correspondence  to  Josef  G.  Cauff- 
man,  Principal. 

Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan,  in  cooperation  with  the  University 
of  Michigan  Institute  of  Social  Work  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Courses  for  workers  with  the  adult  blind. 
Six-week  summer  session. 

Offerings — social  case  work  I  (2),  field  of 
social  work  (2),  psychological  effects  of  blind¬ 
ness  (2),  history  and  philosophy  of  work  with 
the  blind  (2),  causes  of  blindness  and  their 
social  implications  (2),  administration  of  so¬ 
cial  agencies  (2),  medical  information  for  so¬ 
cial  workers  (2),  principles  of  education  for 
home  teachers  of  the  blind  (2),  mental  hy¬ 
giene  in  social  work  (2),  problems  of  the 
aging  (2). 

Address  correspondence  to  Miss  Georgie 
Lee  Abel,  Coordinator,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Courses  for  teachers  of  deaf-blind  children 
(sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind) 


Six-week  summer  session. 

Offerings — education  of  the  deaf-blind  child 
(2-3),  practice  teaching  (2-3). 

Prerequisite — training  for  teaching  deaf 
children  by  the  oral  method. 

Address  correspondence  to  Miss  Annette 
Dinsmore,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York  n,  N.  Y. 

LOUISE  BEHLEN  ROBERTS  DIES 

The  associates  and  the  many  other  friends 
of  Louise  Behlen  Roberts  will  be  saddened 
to  learn  of  her  death  on  December  1st  at 
Cleveland’s  Lakeside  Hospital  after  a  brief 
illness. 

For  more  than  eleven  years  she  was  head 
of  the  Library  for  the  Blind  of  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library,  serving  borrowers  of  north¬ 
ern  Ohio.  A  capable  and  devoted  worker, 
during  that  period  she  became  the  wise  ad¬ 
viser  and  genuine  friend  of  those  with  whom 
she  had  contact. 

The  president  of  the  C.  A.  Grasselli  Club 
for  the  Blind  has  fittingly  expressed  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  those  who  knew  her:  “Mrs.  Roberts 
will  long  be  remembered  by  the  blind  for 
her  kindness  and  helpfulness.  I  know  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  blind  people  of  Cleveland  who 
have  counted  her  as  one  of  their  friends.  Her 
death  is  a  real  loss  to  us  and  to  the  community 
as  a  whole.” 


WANTED 

Case  Worker  for  large,  well-established, 
progressive  agency  for  the  blind,  with  pro¬ 
fessionally  staffed  multiple  service  program 
and  workshops.  Qualifications  include  degree 
from  accredited  school  of  social  work  and 
minimum  of  three  years’  successful  experience 
in  social  agency  of  recognized  standing.  Ap¬ 
plicants  whose  experience  includes  work  with 
the  blind  will  be  given  preference.  Good 
salary.  Write  Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Baldwin,  Director 
of  Social  Services,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  308  South 
Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pennsylvania. 


A  SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  PARENTS 

C.  C.  G.  NOCK 


Like  the  staffs  of  most  schools  for  the  blind 
we  feel  at  Condover  Hall  the  need  for  close 
contacts  with  the  parents  and  homes  of  our 
children.  As  we  have  to  deal  with  children 
who  have  mental  or  physical  handicaps,  in 
addition  to  blindness,  our  need  is  more  ur¬ 
gent  than  most.  Condover  Hall  draws  its 
pupils  from  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales, 
so  home  contacts  are  very  difficult  to  obtain. 
We  therefore  decided  to  hold  a  summer  school 
to  which  parents  of  certain  children  were  in¬ 
vited  and  at  which  we  had  the  help  of  psy¬ 
chologists  and  specialists  from  Birmingham 
University,  the  West  Midlands  Hospital  Re¬ 
gional  Board  and  the  Shropshire  Education 
Committee. 

We  have  seventy-two  pupils  at  Condover 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  deal 
with  the  parents  of  this  large  number.  On 
July  25th  all  the  children  except  fifteen  went 
home.  During  the  day  the  parents  of  these 
fifteen  children  arrived,  together  with  Dr. 
Wall,  Dr.  Bolton,  Mrs.  Cavanagh  and  Mrs. 
Wills,  of  Birmingham  University,  who  were 
resident  with  us  for  the  whole  course.  A  prin¬ 
cipal  feature  of  the  school  was  that  children, 
parents,  visitors  and  staff  lived  in  close  con¬ 
tact  throughout.  The  talks  and  discussions 
lasted  from  the  evening  of  July  25th  till  late 
at  night  on  July  27th,  and  a  brief  chronologi¬ 
cal  survey  of  the  summer  school  follows: 

Note.  Since  there  is  so  much  interest  in  this  country  in 
affording  help  and  guidance  to  the  parents  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  this  account  of  an  experimental  summer  school 
conducted  in  England  last  summer  should  be  interesting 
to  many  readers.  The  article  was  taken  from  the  October 
1950  issue  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 


July  2<yth 

6  p.m. — A  school  staff  meeting  was  held. 
Dr.  Wall  attended  and  explained  that  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  arrange  for  each  parent  to 
have  an  interview  with  a  psychiatric  social 
worker  and  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  per¬ 
suade  the  parents  to  agree  to  undertake  two 
tests.  There  was  a  full  discussion  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  problems  that  might  arise. 

8  p.m. — The  first  combined  meal  was  taken, 
at  which  the  “mixing’process  got  well  under 
way. 

9  p.  m. — Dr.  Wall  met  the  parents  and 
easily  persuaded  them  to  agree  to  the  inter¬ 
views  and  tests.  Timetables  were  discussed 
and  agreed  upon. 

July  26th 

9:30  a.m. — There  was  a  formal  opening  of 
the  summer  school  by  Mr.  Kershaw,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  School  Governors,  and  of  the 
N.I.B.  Education  Committee.  He  explained 
to  the  parents  how  Condover  Hall  School  had 
been  found  necessary  for  the  provision  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  seriously  handicapped  blind  chil¬ 
dren. 

Mr.  Myers  talked  to  parents  and  staff,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  value  of  teamwork  on  the  part 
of  all  who  are  dealing  with  Condover  chil¬ 
dren  and  laying  stress  upon  the  need  for 
each  child  to  be  considered  as  an  individual. 

11  to  12:30 — The  school  was  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  visiting  psychologists  inter¬ 
viewed  some  parents  while  the  others  visited 
the  Condover  staff  to  see  what  their  children 
do  at  Condover.  During  this  period,  and  simi¬ 
lar  ones  later,  a  good  deal  of  information  of 
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a  confidential  nature  was  obtained,  while  our 
staff  and  parents  were  able  to  deal  fully  with 
the  needs  and  problems  of  individual  children. 

2  p.m. — All  parents  underwent  the  “matrix” 
test. 

3  to  4:30  p.m. — A  repetition  of  the  11  a.m. 
period  of  interviews  and  individual  discus¬ 
sions. 

6  to  7:30  p.m. — Social,  with  games  for  all. 
Parents  were  very  much  to  the  fore. 

8:30  to  10  p.m. — The  school  was  divided  into 
sections,  based  on  the  Condover  Family  Sys¬ 
tem.  The  meetings  were  family  meetings, 
minus  the  children,  but  plus  the  parents.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  the  “man”  of  the  family 
and  a  University  representative  was  present 
as  adviser.  Here  the  parents  were  asked  ques¬ 
tions  about  their  children  and  the  staff  were 
cross-questioned  by  the  parents.  In  many  ways 
these  meetings  were  the  most  helpful  discus¬ 
sions  that  were  held.  The  parents  became  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  positive  value  of  the  family 
system. 

July  27th 

9:30  a.m. — Dr.  Brooks  lectured  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  mentally  deficient  people  and  indi¬ 
cated  the  ways  in  which  treatment  of  such 
people  has  improved  in  recent  years.  Ques¬ 
tions  to  Dr.  Brooks  elicited  useful  definitions 
of  mental  defect  and  deficiency. 

11  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  and  3  to  4:30  p.m. — 
Interviews  and  discussions  continued  from 
similar  periods  yesterday.  The  interviews  with 
our  staff  having  finished,  parents  were  taken 
for  a  ride  in  the  sechool  bus. 

2  p.m. — Dr.  Bolton  gave  an  account  of  his 
work  in  Birmingham  and  showed  how  some 
of  the  emotional  problems  of  university  un¬ 
dergraduates  were  closely  related  with  some 
of  the  problems  of  Condover  children. 

6  p.m. — Condover  staff  meeting.  Birming¬ 
ham  University  staff  attended.  The  meeting 
followed  the  usual  Condover  staff  meeting 
procedure,  except  that  on  this  occasion  the 
whole  business  was  child  study.  Each  child  at 
the  summer  school  was  considered  and  the 


relevant  information  gathered  during  the  two 
days  was  given  by  interviewers  and  testers. 
Important  decisions  on  follow-up  were  taken 
in  the  case  of  several  children  as  a  result  of 
this  meeting. 

9  p.m. — Final  meeting  of  parents,  visiting 
advisers  and  Condover  staff.  Dr.  Wall  gave  a 
summary  of  the  events  of  the  school.  In  the 
general  discussion  that  followed  the  two 
most  important  topics  were  (a)  the  need  for 
the  overcoming  of  the  physical  limitations  of 
blindness,  including  the  necessity  for  taking 
risks;  and  (b)  the  psychological  difficulties 
of  Condover  children  in  accommodating 
themselves  to  their  handicaps. 

The  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  the  experiences  of  this  experimental 
summer  school: 

1 —  The  cooperation  and  advice  of  psychol¬ 
ogists,  medical  advisers  and  social  workers  is 
most  beneficial  to  our  work  at  Condover. 

2 —  The  benefits  indicated  in  item  1  would 
be  increased  if  we  had  an  official  of  some  such 
designation  as  social  worker,  or  placement 
officer,  based  on  Condover. 

3 —  The  parents  appeared  to  derive  consider¬ 
able  benefit  and  relief  from  being  able  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  problems  of  their  particular  child 
with  the  parents  of  other  children. 

4 —  The  children  were  given  a  sense  of  con¬ 
tinuity  between  home  and  school. 

5 —  The  information  gained  and  the  insight 
obtained  into  many  problems  by  parents  and 
staff  make  it  appear  that  other  summer  schools 
might  well  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  other 
children  and  parents. 

WANTED 

Social  Work  Consultants,  to  work  in  state 
program  for  visually  handicapped;  in  field 
50%  of  time.  Qualifications,  one  year  graduate 
social  work  training  plus  three  years  case 
work  experience  or  two  years  training  and 
one  year  of  experience.  For  details  write 
Services  for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
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WORKSHOP  FOR  ADJUSTMENT 
CENTER  PERSONNEL 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  are  jointly  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  Workshop  on  Adjustment  Centers  for 
the  Blind  to  be  held  near  Mitchell,  Indiana, 
February  18-23,  I95I-  Invitations  were  jointly 
issued  in  September  to  those  who  will  par¬ 
ticipate. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  discussions, 
attendance  is  limited  to  technical  employees 
who  are  participating  daily  in  the  functions 
of  such  centers.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
include  in  the  workshop,  personnel  from 
all  the  adjustment  centers  in  the  country; 
consequently,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  in¬ 
clude  persons  from  representative  types  of 
centers. 

The  purpose  of  the  workshop  is  to  bring 
together  technical  personnel  employed  in  rep¬ 
resentative  types  of  adjustment  centers  for  an 
intensive  discussion  of  methods,  techniques, 
and  internal  organization  of  such  centers.  The 
workshop  will  concern  itself  with  the  program 
content,  methods,  and  techniques  utilized  in 
adjustment  centers  as  distinguished  from  ad¬ 
justment  programs  for  the  blind,  since  the 
latter  field  is  so  broad  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  cover  it  adequately  in  a  workshop 
of  one  week’s  duration. 

Adjustment  services  for  the  blind  are  a  re¬ 
latively  new  development,  and  in  the  last 
few  years  a  considerable  number  of  adjust¬ 
ment  centers  have  been  organized  in  various 
states  under  a  variety  of  auspices.  Important 
experimentation  has  gone  forward  in  these 
centers  in  developing  adjustment  to  blindness 
which  is  basic  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind.  There  still  remains  to  be  developed, 
however,  a  minimum  pattern  of  services  to 
be  offered  in  adjustment  centers  which  is 
professionally  sound  and  which  can  uniformly 
be  made  available  to  all  blind  persons.  It  is  for 


this  reason  that  a  workshop  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  which  will  include  personnel  from  both 
public  and  private  agencies,  centers  organized 
in  conjunction  with  other  programs  for  the 
blind,  those  operated  independently,  those 
operated  in  conjunction  with  sheltered  work¬ 
shops,  centers  exclusively  serving  vocational 
rehabilitation  clients,  and  centers  serving  cli¬ 
ents  from  a  number  of  referring  agencies. 

Both  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
are  making  extensive  preparation  for  the 
workshop,  including  visits  to  many  of  the 
centers  for  the  collection  of  factual  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  discussions. 
There  will  be  a  minimum  of  general  meetings 
and  practically  all  the  work  of  the  conference 
will  be  accomplished  through  committees 
dealing  with  particular  aspects  of  adjustment 
center  activities.  These  committees  are  being 
organized  in  advance,  and  each  member  is 
expected  to  do  considerable  reading  and  to 
make  certain  preliminary  studies  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  workshop.  The  workshop  will  em¬ 
phasize  creative  discussion  and  group  dynam¬ 
ics  in  all  of  its  activities.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
sponsors  that  it  will  develop  basic  materials 
that  are  technically  and  professionally  sound 
and  which  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  those 
who  in  the  future  will  be  responsible  for  policy 
making  in  both  public  and  private  agencies 
concerning  the  use  of  adjustment  centers.  The 
importance  of  adjustment  centers  becomes 
more  significant  as  adjustment  is  recognized 
as  a  basic  step  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  blind  persons,  which  should  be  available  to 
a  much  larger  number  of  persons  who  have 
lost  their  sight. 

Findings  of  the  workshop  will  be  published 
and  widely  disseminated  among  agencies  and 
personnel  concerned  with,  or  interested  in, 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  If  this  con¬ 
ference  proves  to  be  sufficiently  popular  and 
helpful,  similar  programs  in  other  areas  of 
work  for  the  blind  will  be  arranged. 
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The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


“Motor  Performance  of  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped  Children,”  by  Charles  E.  Buell.  The 
material  in  this  book  was  submitted  to  the 
graduate  division  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education. 
The  study  is  aimed  at  measuring  the  gross 
motor  performance  of  blind  and  partially  see¬ 
ing  children  and  comparing  the  results  with 
those  of  seeing  children.  About  one-fifth  of 
all  children  over  ten  years  of  age  in  schools 
and  classes  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
were  included  in  this  study.  The  conclusions 
at  which  the  author  arrives  are  important  for 
teachers  and  administrators  in  that  it  is  an 
attempt  to  determine  scientifically  what  can 
reasonably  be  expected  of  blind  children. 

“Retrolental  Fibroplasia;  for  Parents  of 
Children  Who  Have  This  Ocular  Condition” 
is  a  short  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  Briefly  and  con¬ 
cisely  it  reviews  what  is  known  about  this  eye 
condition,  the  prospect  for  the  future,  and  the 
necessary  social  adjustment  and  education  of 
the  child.  This  short  pamphlet  is  of  much 
value  for  the  lavman  with  little  or  no  knowl- 

j 

edge  about  this  subject. 

“Causes  of  Blindness  Among  Blind  Pension 
Recipients  in  Missouri,”  issued  by  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Bureau  for  the  Blind.  The  figures  in  this 
report  are  based  on  blind  persons  on  the  pen¬ 
sion  rolls  as  of  December,  1949.  The  data  is 
grouped  according  to  etiological  causes  of 
blindness,  location  and  type  of  eye  disorder, 
degree  of  blindness,  present  age,  age  at  onset 
of  blindness,  race  and  sex. 

“Some  Observations  on  Psychological  Prob¬ 
lems  Found  Among  the  Blind,”  by  Sylvia 


Shimmin,  in  the  British  Journal  of  Psychol¬ 
ogy,  General  Section,  June  1949.  Observations 
based  on  a  year’s  work  with  the  Applied  Psy¬ 
chology  Research  Unit  of  the  Medical  Re¬ 
search  Council.  While  the  data  is  exclusively 
British,  the  conclusions  are  of  general  interest. 
The  author  found  that  the  psychological  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  the  blind  in  Britain  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  those  arising  directly  as  a  result  of 
loss  of  sight.  There  are  many  problems  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  administration  of  welfare 
which  affect  the  mental  and  emotional  life 
of  the  blind. 

“Some  Concepts  of  Blindness  in  American 
Culture,”  by  Joseph  S.  Himes,  Jr.,  and  “The 
Social  Caseworker’s  Relation  to  Concepts  of 
Blindness,”  by  Dorothy  K.  Anderson,  appear 
in  the  December  1950  issue  of  Social  Case¬ 
work  It  is  Dr.  Himes’  thesis  that  the  com¬ 
plex  character  of  American  society  tends  to 
facilitate  the  process  of  stereotyping  divergent 
elements  of  the  population  for  purposes  of 
social  relations.  Some  of  these  constructs  are 
a  faithful  picture  of  the  social  subject,  but 
more  frequently  they  simplify  and  distort 
the  person  or  group.  Three  typical  stereotypes 
are  discussed:  the  “blind  beggar”;  the  “blind 
genius”;  and  the  belief  in  sensory  compensa¬ 
tion.  These  mechanisms  have  three  important 
social  effects.  They  interpret  the  meaning  of 
blindness  and  the  personality  of  the  blind; 
they  define  standard  social  situations;  and 
they  control  social  behavior.  Two  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  process  are  the  unrealistic 
character  of  social  reactions  to  the  blind,  and 
the  routine  subordination  of  blind  persons 
and  the  restriction  of  their  behavior  potential. 
The  important  role  of  casework  in  this  sit- 
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uation  is  to  forestall  damaging  of  personalities 
and  to  restore  injured  personalities  to  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  normality.  There  are  limitations  to 
what  can  be  accomplished  through  casework, 
and  it  would  seem  desirable  to  supplement 
casework  treatment  by  a  broad  program  de¬ 
signed  to  alter  the  conceptions  of  blindness 
in  our  culture. 

Miss  Anderson  states  that  the  social  case¬ 
worker  can  have  an  important  role  in  assist¬ 
ing  with  the  adjustment  of  visually  handi¬ 
capped  and  blind  persons  to  concepts  of  blind¬ 
ness  current  in  our  culture.  The  caseworker 
can  help  the  blind  person  to  accept  the  fact 


that  these  concepts  exist  and  at  the  same  time 
can  help  him  to  function  adequately  in  spite 
of  them.  The  parents  of  blind  children  can  be 
helped  to  free  themselves  of  preconceived 
ideas  of  blindness.  The  caseworker  can  also 
help  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
the  adjusted  blind  person  and  the  community 
in  which  he  functions.  At  all  times  blind 
persons  should  be  considered  as  individuals, 
not  as  groups.  Before  anyone  can  expect  so¬ 
ciety  to  accept  new  concepts  in  relation  to 
blindness,  social  caseworkers  themselves  must 
rearrange  their  own  attitudes  and  concepts. 
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BLIND  WORKERS  AID  RED  CROSS 

Teaching  blind  pupils  has  long  been  a  matter 
of  course  in  Red  Cross  first  aid,  home  nurs¬ 
ing,  nutrition  and  other  training  classes.  But 
it  isn’t  often  that  the  blind  teach  the  blind. 

If  a  prize  were  to  be  given  to  the  most  out¬ 
standing  Gray  Lady  of  the  year,  a  promising 
candidate  would  be  27-year-old  Helen  Antul, 
sightless  member  the  Worcester  Chapter  Vol¬ 
unteer  Service  since  January  1950.  Blinded  by 
an  infection  shortly  after  she  was  graduated 
from  the  eighth  grade,  she  learned  braille  from 
a  home  teacher  and  then  went  to  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Blind  to  take  high  school, 
business,  and  handicrafts  courses.  During  the 
last  war  she  did  assembly  work,  and  then 
filed  and  polished  metal  parts  for  a  Navy  ex¬ 
tinguisher. 

At  Rutland  Heights  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion  Hospital,  Miss  Antul  is  welcomed  with  a 
“Hi,  Helen!”  by  most  of  the  patients.  Of 

Note.  We  should  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  Red  Cross  does  much  for  the  blind,  and  that 
blind  persons  not  only  take  advantage  of,  but  assist  with, 
various  projects.  This  brief  mention  of  some  of  these 
should  be  both  interesting  and  informative. 


Polish  extraction,  she  enjoys  speaking  the 
language  with  a  Polish  patient,  homesick  for 
his  native  tongue.  A  young  Polish  woman 
patient,  too,  has  learned  from  Miss  Antul  the 
corresponding  English  names  for  the  holidays 
celebrated  in  her  home  country — all  the  time 
crocheting  under  the  Gray  Lady’s  supervision. 

A  half  hour  at  a  time  is  spent  with  a  par¬ 
tially  blinded  veteran  who  needs  more  braille 
instruction  before  he  is  ready  to  study  office 
work  at  Perkins.  After  taking  her  braille 
slate  and  paper  from  a  large  manila  envelope, 
Miss  Antul  makes  a  joke  of  searching  through 
her  pocketbook  for  a  stylus.  Then  she  puts 
the  materials  beside  the  veteran  and  tells  him 
to  write  something — just  anything  for  a 
starter. 

Keeping  up  on  current  events  through 
several  braille  magazines,  she  makes  notes 
of  the  various  interests  of  the  patients  she 
visits,  and  casually  mentions  what  she  has 
read.  She  found  a  surgeon  in  one  of  the 
wards  who  still  wanted  to  talk  medicine  and 
surgery,  so  she  is  now  careful  to  remember 
any  medical  news  she  finds. 

Special  interlocking  dominoes  and  marked 
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playing  cards  provide  amusement  for  the 
patients  when  Helen  hauls  them  out,  and  one 
man  jokingly  offered  her  some  dice  he  had 
hidden  away. 

NUTRITION  CLASSES  POPULAR 

In  Newark,  N.  J.,  regular  cooking  classes 
are  held  at  Red  Cross  headquarters,  and  re¬ 
cently  a  one-day  seminar  on  food  and  nutri¬ 
tion  was  conducted  for  thirty  members  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  Since  approximately  half  of  the  staff 
are  totally  blind,  some  material  for  distribu¬ 
tion  was  printed  by  the  Red  Cross  Braille 
Service. 

The  information  given  in  this  seminar  was 
general  in  nature,  covering  the  functions  of 
food,  etc.,  and  the  place  of  proteins,  minerals, 
vitamins  and  calories  in  the  normal  diet.  The 
class  consisted  of  men  and  women — the  men 
interested  in  food  elements  essential  for  health 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view — the  women 
from  a  budgeting  angle.  Little  visual  aid  ma¬ 
terial  was  used,  although  charts  and  pamph¬ 
lets  were  available  for  those  who  had  partial 
sight.  A  general  outline  in  braille  of  the 
food  essentials  was  left  as  part  of  the  library 
at  the  Commission. 

The  seminar  was  followed  by  classes  for 
the  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Foundation 
for  the  Blind — a  group  organized  for  recrea¬ 
tional  purposes.  This  class  was  restricted  to 
seven  members,  because  of  the  increased  at¬ 
tention  necessary  for  each  student  in  a  cook¬ 
ing  class.  The  Red  Cross  Braille  Service 
printed  recipes  for  each  member  for  each 
class,  and  the  Motor  Service  transported  the 
members  from  the  Foundation  to  Red  Cross 
headquarters  where  the  classes  were  given. 

There  were  six  women  and  one  man  in  the 
class — housewives,  engaged  girls,  and  the  con¬ 
cessionaire  in  the  City  Hall  making  up  the 
group.  All  grasped  the  nutrition  information 
easily,  the  man  asking  why  a  thing  was  done 
in  a  certain  way,  and  the  girls  how  to  do  it 
more  easily.  Budgeting  and  meal  planning 


played  a  large  part  in  the  course,  and  some 
cooking  techniques  were  finally  mastered. 

AFRAID  OF  PIES 

One  of  the  blind  class  members,  Mrs.  Lucy 
Sofka,  had  been  cooking  for  her  husband  for 
some  time,  but  there  were  several  things  she 
had  been  afraid  to  attempt  by  herself.  One 
was  pies.  So  one  evening’s  lesson  was  devoted 
to  pastry. 

Mixing  the  dough  proved  to  be  no  problem 
for  Mrs.  Sofka,  as  she  could  follow  the  braille 
directions,  and  she  soon  learned  to  tell  by  the 
texture  when  the  dough  had  been  kneaded 
enough.  Handling  the  rolling  pin  was  a  slight 
stumbling  block  that  soon  faded  away  as  the 
instructor  held  her  hand  over  Mrs.  Sofka’s 
and  demonstrated  the  exact  amount  of  pres¬ 
sure  and  the  lift  at  the  end  of  the  roll. 

For  getting  the  crust  into  the  pan,  the  in¬ 
structor  taught  the  blind  pupil  how  to  flip 
the  dough  over  the  rolling  pin,  hold  it  there 
while  she  brought  the  pie  pan  underneath, 
and  then  flip  it  back  down  into  the  pan.  Mak¬ 
ing  the  fluted  edges  was  a  mystery  at  first 
but  Mrs.  Sofka  got  the  idea  after  repeated 
trials.  “Oh,  I  see,”  she  exclaimed  as  light 
dawned.  “They’re  sort  of  like  little  pleats!” 

HOME  NURSING  POPULAR 

Two  classes  in  “home  care  of  the  sick” 
were  held  in  February  1950  by  the  St.  Louis 
chapter  in  the  local  school  for  the  blind.  Each 
class  was  attended  by  twenty-one  students. 
In  April  a  class  in  “mother  and  baby  care” 
was  given  for  eleven  students  in  this  school. 

First  aid  and  water  safety  classes  are  held 
in  the  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  school  for  the 
blind,  and  life  saving  classes  for  the  sightless 
are  conducted  by  the  Chicago  chapter. 

Typical  of  many  classes  for  blind  students 
was  one  held  not  long  ago  in  Haverhill,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  This  section  of  Massachusetts,  in¬ 
cidentally,  has  made  classes  for  the  blind  a 
special  project  during  the  past  year.  Seven 
members  of  the  Protestant  Guild  for  the 
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Blind,  chapter  of  St.  Claire,  and  four  guides 
who  completed  the  home  nursing  course, 
were  entertained  at  a  luncheon  at  the  First 
Congregational  Church  by  the  Haverhill  Red 
Cross  Chapter,  when  certificates  were  pre¬ 
sented. 

There  was  a  class  for  blind  Negro  women 
not  long  ago  which  was  a  great  sucess.  The 
ease  with  which  the  blind  home  nurse  can 
give  sickroom  care  after  practicing  labor-sav¬ 
ing  techniques  is  amazing.  She  can  manage 
medicine,  food  trays  and  bed  baths,  and  do 
most  of  the  other  things  necessary  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  a  person  confined  to  bed  at  home. 
Classes  in  first  aid  for  the  blind  also  have 
been  a  success,  one  of  the  most  recent  being 
given  for  a  Negro  group  in  Reno,  Nevada. 

SWIMMING  IS  HIS  HOBBY 

Ten-year-old  Richard  Wuesterfeld  was  born 
without  eyes,  but  that  fact  hasn’t  kept  him 
from  entering  into  nearly  all  the  activities  and 
sports  of  other  children  of  his  age.  His  hobby 
has  been  swimming  since  he  earned  his  Red 
Cross  certificate  at  the  San  Mateo  High 
School  pool.  The  Red  Cross  instructor  who 
teaches  at  the  pool  took  an  immediate  in¬ 
terest  in  Dick,  and  seeing  the  enthusiasm 
and  love  for  the  water  displayed  by  the  blind 
boy,  he  relinquished  his  lunch  hour  in  order 
to  give  the  youngster  private  lessons.  Stand¬ 
ing  on  the  rim  of  the  pool,  Dick  jumps  into 
the  water  with  absolutely  no  fear,  does  somer¬ 
saults  and  swims  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
deep  end. 

In  the  Wuesterfeld  yard  there  are  rings 
and  a  bar  and  swing  on  which  young  Dick 
performs.  He  even  rides  a  bike  up  and  down 
his  own  driveway.  He  is  an  active  cub  scout 
and  loves  it.  A  jolly,  uninhibited  child  with 
plenty  of  personality,  Dick  makes  friends  with 
everyone.  He  remembers  names  and  voices  of 
perfect  strangers,  after  having  met  them  only 
once. 

When  Dick  was  thirteen  months  old  he  was 
sent  to  the  nursery  school  for  visually  handi¬ 


capped  children  in  Los  Angeles,  sponsored 
by  the  Delta  Gamma  sorority.  Here  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  preschool  training,  learning  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  world  about  him  by  touch.  Now, 
during  the  school  year,  he  is  a  pupil  in  the 
California  State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Berkeley,  coming  home  for  weekends  with 
his  family.  With  his  golden-red  hair,  freckled 
face  and  bright  smile,  he  is  a  perfect  replica 
of  the  beloved  Huckleberry  Finn.  Next  to 
swimming,  his  greatest  desire  has  been  to 
take  part  in  a  radio  show.  This  wish  was 
granted  recently  when  he  and  a  friend  ap¬ 
peared  on  Uncle  Bob’s  “Carousel”  show  on 
a  local  radio  station. 


BEST  TEACHER  CONTEST 

Once  again,  school  children  all  over 
America  will  help  find  the  country’s  best 
teachers.  All  elementary  and  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  invited  to  write  letters  on  the 
subject,  “The  Teacher  Who  Has  Helped  Me 
Most.”  The  letters  will  be  judged  by  a  group 
of  eminent  educators,  who  will  evaluate  the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  nominated,  and 
conduct  personal  investigations  among  the 
finalists  to  determine  the  top-winning  teachers. 

The  two  students  writing  the  letters  nomi¬ 
nating  the  winning  teachers  will  each  be 
awarded  a  $1,000  United  States  security  bond. 
$10.00  in  cash  will  be  paid  for  each  of  the 
next  fifty  best  letters.  The  winners  will  be 
awarded  their  prizes  on  special  presentation 
broadcasts  on  local  NBC  stations  in  the  spring. 
All  youngsters  entering  the  contest  will  re¬ 
ceive  certificates  of  honor,  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing,  to  present  to  the  teachers  they  nominate. 

The  “Best  Teacher  of  1951”  will  receive  a 
cash  prize  of  $2,000,  and  appearance  on  the 
Quiz  Kids  program,  and  a  week’s  entertain¬ 
ment  in  Chicago  with  all  expenses  paid;  and 
the  “Most  Promising  Teacher  of  1951,”  a 
younger  person,  will  be  awarded  $2,000  to  be 
used  for  graduate  study.  The  winner  of  last 
year’s  contest  was  Dr.  Pauline  Powers,  teacher 
of  the  braille  class  in  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
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AN  INTEREST  INVENTORY  FOR 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

SAMUEL  P.  HAYES,  Ph.D. 


The  importance  of  interest  as  a  motivating 
force  in  the  home  and  the  school  is  widely 
accepted  in  principle  but  too  rarely  used  in 
practice.  We  think  our  boy  old  enough  to  re¬ 
member  to  wash  his  hands  before  meals,  es¬ 
pecially  when  we  have  lectured  him  about  the 
danger  of  disease  germs  getting  into  his  sys¬ 
tem  through  the  contamination  of  food,  but 
we  have  to  go  on  insisting  and  nagging  until 
something  matures  inside  which  makes  him 
ready  to  keep  clean  without  a  reminder.  Per¬ 
haps  we  will  have  to  wait  until  he  begins  to 
slick  down  his  hair  and  becomes  very  par¬ 
ticular  about  neckties,  seeking  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  girl  next  door.  Tom  Sawyer 
got  the  fence  whitewashed,  and  filled  his 
pockets  with  payments  for  the  privilege,  be¬ 
cause  he  managed  to  make  the  job  seem 
attractive.  Henry  Aldrich  labored  to  learn  to 
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play  the  tuba  to  impress  his  music  teacher 
and  get  the  hockey  skates  his  father  had 
promised  as  a  reward  for  “at  least  average 
grades”  on  his  report  card. 

Powerful  support  for  the  use  of  interest  in 
education  comes  from  the  recent  White 
House  Conference.  According  to  the  Educa¬ 
tor  s  Dispatch  for  December  7,  1950,  “The 
mental  hygienists  took  over  most  of  the  White 
House  Conference  working  panels  and  sub¬ 
groups,  whether  they  were  devoted  to  school, 
church,  courts,  social  or  health  service.  They 
pressed  the  view  that  the  human  organism  has 
two  basic  drives — the  drive  to  secure  affection 
and  the  drive  to  achieve  a  sense  of  competence 
and  assurance.  Feeling  is  all,  they  said.  All 
learning  is  acquired  in  terms  of  emotional  life. 
Consequently,  they  insist,  one  does  not  learn 
to  do  by  doing,  but  one  learns  to  do  by  doing 
what  one  li\es.  That  is  why  teachers  should 
not  thwart  or  crush  the  likes,  dislikes,  or 
purposes  of  students.  Instead,  the  teachers 
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must  treat  children’s  purposes  with  respect; 
go  along  with  them.  kIt  is  out  of  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  childish  purposes  that  the  child  will 
conceive  and  ultimately  achieve  even  greater 
purposes.’  ” 

THE  OHIO  INTEREST  INVENTORY 
FOR  THE  INTERMEDIATE  GRADES 

The  general  purpose  of  the  Ohio  Interest 
Inventory  is  to  determine  just  what  elemen¬ 
tary  school  children  like  to  do,  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  school,  so  that  a  program  of  activities 
may  be  planned  by  which  their  energies  will 
be  released  in  positive  and  constructive  efforts. 
When  one  is  doing  what  he  wants  to  do,  the 
question  of  controls  need  hardly  arise,  self- 
discipline  making  authoritative  pronounce¬ 
ment  unnecessary. 

“The  interest  inventory”  (Manual,  p.  9) 
was  developed  as  a  means  of  identifying  the 
interests  of  children  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  grades.  The  instrument  was  based  on 
the  ideas  and  experiences  of  elementary  school 
children  of  all  levels.  The  areas  of  experiences 
which  are  considered  to  be  most  representa¬ 
tive  of  this  age  were  selected.  The  final  selec¬ 
tion  consisted  of  eighteen  groups  of  twenty 
Items  each:  sports,  schools,  dramatics,  leader¬ 
ship,  science,  English,  industrial  arts,  helping 
others,  health,  home  activities,  movies,  soli¬ 
tude,  social  science,  mathematics,  music,  fine 
arts,  reading,  radio. 

“Hundreds  of  items  were  collected  by  teach¬ 
ers  from  their  own  experiences  with  elemen¬ 
tary  school  pupils.  Twenty  statements  were 
selected  for  each  area.  These  statements  were 
so  arranged  that  pupils  responded  to  only  five 
items  in  each  area  at  a  time.  This  arrangement 
was  made  so  that  any  one  area  would  not 
become  too  obvious  to  the  child.  If  all  the 
items  in  one  area  were  concentrated  together, 
a  child  might  become  over-concerned  with 
the  number  of  his  likes  or  dislikes  in  that 
area.  .  .  . 

“The  primary  purpose  of  the  test  is  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  interests  of  the  pupils  in  the  fourth, 


fifth  and  sixth  grades.  The  second  purpose  is 
to  determine  the  range  and  concentration  of 
these  interests  in  the  various  areas.  The  in¬ 
strument  may  also  serve  as  a  check  upon  the 
appropriateness  of  methods  and  materials 
used  in  the  curriculum.  The  lack  of  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  to  meet  expressed  interests 
provides  implications  for  changes  in  the  class¬ 
room.” 

Adaptation  of  the  Ohio  Interest  Inventory 
for  Use  with  Blind  Children 

A  recent  survey  of  interest  inventories  by 
Hayes  in  the  Outloo\  for  December  1949 
showed  that  a  considerable  number  of  those 
successfully  used  with  the  seeing  are  over¬ 
loaded  with  items  unsuitable  for  use  with 
the  blind.  So  the  first  operation  performed  on 
the  Ohio  Interest  Inventory  was  a  careful 
pruning  performed  in  cooperation  with  the 
Perkins  teachers  of  the  grades  to  be  tested. 
This  led  to  the  omission  of  60  of  the  360 
items, — all  20  items  on  the  fine  arts,  9  items 
in  science,  5  in  industrial  arts,  4  in  dramatics, 
4  in  mathematics  and  from  1  to  3  in  eleven 
other  areas,  the  full  set  of  items  being  retained 
only  in  English  and  music.  For  use  in  this 
test  in  other  schools,  we  have  now  substituted 
enough  items  to  bring  the  total  up  to  20  in 
every  area  except  the  fine  arts,  which  is  to  be 
completely  omitted.  A  list  of  the  suggested 
substitutions  appears  later  in  this  report. 

The  second  step  in  the  adaptation  was  a 
revision  of  the  technique  of  administering  the 
test.  Seeing  children  are  given  the  four-page 
pamphlet  of  items,  and  after  preliminary  in¬ 
structions,  in  which  the  teacher  impresses 
upon  the  pupils  the  importance  of  being  fair 
and  accurate  in  reporting  their  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes,  the  pupils  are  asked  to  place  an  L  before 
anything  they  like  or  think  they  would  like, 
and  a  D  before  anything  they  dislike  or 
think  they  would  dislike.  There  is  no  time 
limit,  the  pupils  being  allowed  sufficient  time 
to  mark  every  item.  As  this  test  material 
printed  in  braille  would  make  a  bulky  pamph- 
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let  and  might  turn  out  to  be  a  test  of  braille 
reading  rather  than  a  measure  of  interests 
in  the  lower  grades,  it  was  decided  to  give  the 
items  orally,  providing  the  children  with 
“dot  sheets”  on  which  to  record  their  answers. 
On  these  dot  sheets  six  blocks  of  embossed 
characters  are  printed,  the  first  column  giving 
braille  numbers,  the  second  column  the  letter 
a  and  the  third  column  the  letter  b.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  instructed  to  mark  with  a  short 
pencil  the  letter  a  for  each  item  they  liked, 
the  letter  b  for  each  item  they  disliked.  The 
upper  left  corner  of  the  dot  sheets  had  been 
cut  off  to  indicate  the  area  in  which  to  begin 
marking. 

Directions  for  Giving  the  Ohio  Interest 
Inventory  by  the  Oral  Method 

To  the  teacher : 

There  is  no  time  limit  for  this  inventory. 
Probably  one  session  of  thirty  to  forty  minutes 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  preliminary  instruc¬ 
tions  and  practice  with  small  dot  sheets,  and 
the  use  of  the  first  two  or  three  sections.  The 
remaining  sections  should  require  about  the 
same  time  at  a  second  session,  the  following 
day. 

In  giving  the  test  items,  the  teacher  should 
make  sure  that  the  children  know  what  is 
being  asked  of  them,  explaining  words  on  re¬ 
quest.  At  the  beginning,  each  item  should  be 
read  twice,  to  give  the  pupils  time  to  let  the 
ideas  “soak  in”  before  they  attempt  a  response. 
Important  words  in  each  item  may  well  be 
emphasized.  After  ten  or  fifteen  items  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  read  any  item  twice,  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  older  children;  the  teacher 
should  use  her  own  judgment  about  this. 
What  we  want  is  a  candid  judgment  on  each 
item. 

Preliminary  explanations  to  the  pupils: 

Call  the  group  to  attention  and  then  say: 

“Different  children  are  interested  in  differ¬ 
ent  things.  We  are  making  a  study  of  the 
things  you  like  to  do.  I  shall  read  a  list  of 


items  about  sports,  school,  health,  music, 
radio,  etc.,  and  on  each  item  I  want  you  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  you  like  or  dislike  to  do  the 
thing  I  mention.  This  is  not  a  test  of  your 
abilities.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers. 
Your  score  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  your 
school  marks. 

“On  a  small  sheet  I  shall  give  you,  you  are 
to  practice  recording  your  likes  and  dislikes 
by  marking  a  braille  letter  a  for  like,  and  b 
for  dislike,  using  the  short  pencil  I  shall  give 
you.  We  will  try  some  marking  for  practice, 
before  we  begin  the  test.” 

Pass  pencils  and  pieces  of  dot  sheets  (sec¬ 
tions  with  ten  rows  of  braille)  and  then  say: 

“Turn  this  small  dot  sheet  around  so  the 
cut-off  corner  is  at  the  upper  left.  (See  that  all 
do  so.)  Now  notice  that  you  have  a  column 
of  braille  numbers  at  the  left,  and  after  each 
number  the  braille  letters  a  and  b.  After  I 
have  read  a  test  item  twice,  you  will  con¬ 
sider  whether  you  like  or  dislike  doing  the 
thing  I  read.  If  you  would  like  to  do  it,  put 
a  finger  of  your  left  hand  on  the  letter  a  after 
the  first  number,  and  make  an  up  and  down 
line  with  your  pencil  along  the  edge  of  your 
finger.  If  you  would  dislike  doing  it,  mark 
the  letter  b  in  the  same  way.  Now  we  will 
have  a  few  practice  trials.” 

Sample  items  to  be  used  for  practice  in  the 
technique  of  marking.  Say:  “Do  you  like 
to  ride  on  a  train?  Mark  the  a  after  the  first 
number,  if  you  do.  If  you  don’t  like  to  ride 
on  a  train,  mark  the  b. 

“Do  you  like  to  eat  ice  cream?  Mark  the  a 
after  the  second  number  for  like.  Mark  the  b 
if  you  dislike  ice  cream. 

“Do  you  like  to  get  bad  news?  Mark  a  or 
b  after  the  third  number. 

“Do  you  like  to  shovel  snow?  Mark  a  or 
b  after  the  fourth  number.” 

Answer  questions  and  give  further  practice 
if  it  seems  to  be  needed.  Collect  the  small 
sheets,  pass  out  the  large  ones  and  say: 

“Now  we  are  ready  for  the  test.  I  have 
given  you  each  a  large  sheet  with  columns 
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of  numbers  at  the  left,  and  after  each  number 
the  letters  a  and  b.  Turn  the  sheet  so  the 
cut-off  corner  is  at  the  upper  left.  Now  notice 
that  the  numbers  are  in  blocks  of  ten — the 
numbers  1-10  at  the  upper  left,  the  numbers 
11-20  just  below,  the  numbers  21-30  at  the 
top-middle  of  the  sheet,  etc.  You  will  follow 
the  order  of  the  numbers  in  recording  your 
likes  and  dislikes. 

“If  you  can  write  your  own  name  with  a 
pencil,  put  it  at  the  top  of  the  sheet;  if  not, 
I  will  do  it  for  you.  It  may  help  you  to  keep 
your  place  on  the  sheet  during  the  test,  if  you 
leave  a  finger  of  your  left  hand  constantly  on 
a  letter — after  you  have  marked  the  first  a  or 
b,  keep  your  finger  on  it  until  the  next  item 
has  been  read,  and  then  move  your  finger 
down  to  the  line  below.  But  you  can  check 
your  position  at  any  time  by  reading  the 
braille  number  for  the  item,  which  I  shall 
give.  Does  everyone  understand?” 

“Answer  questions  and  then  begin  the 
test,  using  the  inkprint  copy  on  which  you 
have  previously  made  the  corrections  sug¬ 
gested  for  testing  blind  children.  Say:  “Do 
you  like  to  hear  sports  broadcasts?  This  is 
the  first  item.  If  you  like  to  hear  sports  broad¬ 
casts,  locate  the  a  after  the  number  1  with  your 
finger  and  mark  it  with  your  pencil.  If  you 
do  not  like  to  hear  sports  broadcasts,  mark  the 

b. 

“Item  2.  Do  you  like  to  see  sound  movies 
about  sports  ?  (Repeat.)  Mark  a  for  like,  b  for 
dislike. 

“Item  3.  Do  you  like  to  go  swimming? 
(Repeat.)  Mark  a  for  like,  b  for  dislike. 

“Item  4.  Do  you  like  to  jump  rope?  (Re¬ 
peat.)  Mark  a  for  like,  b  for  dislike. 

“Item  5.  Do  you  like  to  go  hiking?  (Re¬ 
peat.)  Mark  this. 

Continue  in  the  same  way  through  the  first 
ten  items  and  then  say: 

“Now  move  down  past  the  blank  space  and 
find  the  number  11.”  Read  the  item.  Probably 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  most  items 
after  this,  but  if  there  seems  to  be  any  un¬ 


certainty  as  to  whether  the  children  have 
understood,  any  item  may  be  repeated.  After 
item  20  instruct  them  to  go  up  to  the  top- 
middle  of  the  dot  sheet  and  locate  the  number 
21.  Continue  through  the  60th  item,  which 
will  use  up  the  first  dot  sheet.  Be  sure  that 
each  child’s  name  is  written  at  the  top  of  his 
sheet,  and  then  collect  them.  All  these  sheets 
should  be  marked  A  to  indicate  that  they  con¬ 
tain  the  answers  to  the  first  sixty  questions. 

Section  B,  beginning  with  the  item,  “To 
speak  in  assembly,”  near  the  end  of  page  1 
of  the  inkprint  test,  may  be  given  at  once,  if 
the  children  are  not  fatigued.  No  further 
practice  will  be  needed,  so  a  second  set  of 
large  dot  sheets  may  be  passed  out  and  the 
test  started  with  the  statement,  “I  will  now 
give  you  the  first  item  of  the  second  section. 
Turn  your  dot  sheets  so  the  cut-off  corner  is 
at  the  upper  left  and  see  that  your  name  is 
written  at  the  top  of  the  sheet  as  before.” 
Allow  time  and  then  say: 

“This  is  the  first  item:  Do  you  like  to  speak 
in  assembly?  Mark  a  or  b.”  Continue  to  the 
end  of  the  section,  put  B  on  all  the  sheets, 
see  that  each  child’s  name  is  written  on  his 
sheet,  and  collect  the  papers. 

The  other  sections  may  be  given  at  the 
convenience  of  the  teacher. 

Materials  needed  for  giving  the  Ohio  Interest 
Inventory  Test  to  blind  children 

Dot  sheets — six  sheets  for  each  pupil  to  be 
tested.  Order  from  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind 

As  there  are  340  items  to  be  used  after  cross¬ 
ing  out  the  twenty  on  fine  arts,  only  the  first 
two  columns  of  the  sixth  sheet  will  be 
needed  for  the  test,  so  the  third  column  at 
the  right  may  be  cut  off  and  used  for  the 
preliminary  practice  in  technique.  As  blind 
children  average  at  least  two  years  older 
than  seeing  children  in  the  same  grades, 
blind  children  in  the  third  grade  and 
ungraded  “specials”  can  probably  be  satis¬ 
factorily  tested,  especially  if  the  test  is  given 
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in  the  spring.  The  test  is  planned  for  seeing 
children  from  the  4th  to  the  6th  grade. 
Short  pencils  with  good  points.  Golf  pencils 
serve  very  well.  One  for  each  pupil  to  be 
tested. 

Specimen  set,  including  Manual,  of  Ohio 
Guidance  Tests  for  Elementary  Grades 
(Order  from  Ohio  State  Department  of 
Education,  Columbus  15,  Ohio.) 

Edit  the  inkprint  copy  of  the  Ohio  Interest 
Inventory  as  follows: 

1.  Cross  out  the  items  for  “XVI.  Fine  Arts,” 
numbers  m-115,  166-170,  221-225  and  276- 
280. 

2.  Renumber  the  items  to  fit  the  dot  sheets. 
At  the  end  of  page  1,  number  61  becomes  1 

in  Section  B,  62  becomes  2,  etc.  With  the 
omission  of  m-115  Fine  Arts,  Section  B  ex¬ 
tends  through  125. 

Section  C  begins  with  126  which  is  to  be 
renumbered  1,  127  renumbered  2,  etc. 

Section  D  begins  with  191;  Section  E  be¬ 
gins  with  256;  and  Section  F  with  321. 

3.  Write  in  the  following  items  to  replace 
items  in  the  test  which  seem  unsuitable  for 
blind  children: 

Substitutions  and  rewordings  to  be  used  when 
giving  the  Ohio  Interest  Inventory  to  blind 
children,  by  number  in  in\pnnt  test. 

8.  To  belong  to  a  Scout  troop 
18.  To  be  looked  up  to  by  classmates 

21.  To  care  for  a  house  plant 

22.  To  visit  a  zoo 

23.  To  make  models  of  animals 

24.  To  study  birds’  nests 

25.  To  write  stories  about  animals 

34.  To  make  greeting  cards 

35.  To  make  jewelry 

36.  To  row  in  a  boat 
39.  To  swing 

49.  To  dress  up  for  plays 
56.  To  make  a  day-by-day  study  of  the 
weather 

60.  To  keep  hens  for  eggs 

75.  To  take  a  new  pupil  around  the  school 
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79.  To  read  health  stories 
86.  To  see  homemade  sound  movies 
90.  To  see  foreign  movies 
93.  To  skate  all  alone 
95.  To  go  fishing  alone 
105.  To  add  figures 
m-115  Omit 

129.  To  loan  a  pencil  or  stylus 
137.  To  hang  out  clothes 
153.  To  make  a  plasticene  model  of  a  com¬ 
munity 

156.  To  keep  records  of  temperature 
166-170  Omit 

173.  To  have  the  funny  papers  read 
175.  To  make  models  of  things  I  read  about 
184.  To  help  find  a  lost  article 
221-225  Omit 

233.  To  make  models  of  radio  programs 

2 66.  To  keep  track  of  mileage  on  a  trip 

267.  To  weigh  and  sell  papers 
276-280  Omit 

284.  To  have  comic  books  read 
302.  To  collect  stories  of  movie  stars 
31 1.  To  dig  for  bait 

337.  To  take  tickets  at  a  play 

338.  To  collect  properties  for  a  play 

348.  To  read  articles  about  nature  in  maga¬ 
zines 

349.  To  collect  rocks 

360.  To  make  mats  out  of  beads 

Results  of  the  test  at  Perkins  Institution , 

May  1950 

1 .  By  grades 

Distributions  of  scores  with  One  table  for 
each  grade,  separating  the  different  in¬ 
terest  areas,  showed: 

a)  A  great  preponderance  of  likes  over 
dislikes,  in  all  areas  and  grades. 

b)  Median  curves  for  the  five  grade 
groups,  which  followed  much  the 
same  pattern,  rising  and  falling  in 
much  the  same  interest  areas. 

c)  A  total  score  for  all  interest  areas  at 
90%  (18  items  liked)  for  the  5th 
grade  (nine  pupils);  80%  (16  items 
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liked)  for  the  3rd  grade  (eleven 
pupils)  and  the  “ungraded  specials” 
(ten  pupils)  ;  70%  (14  items  liked)  for 
the  4th  grade  (nine  pupils)  and  the 
6th  grade  (nine  pupils). 

b)  and  c)  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
test  is  quite  as  suitable  for  the  3rd  grade  and 
the  “ungraded  specials”  as  for  the  4th,  5th  and 
6th  grades  for  which  the  test  is  advertized. 


2.  By  interest  areas 


Distributions  of  scores  with  one  table  for 
each  interest  area,  and  separating  the 
different  grades,  showed: 

a)  The  following  order  of  likes,  taking 
median  scores  for  the  whole  group  of 
forty-six  pupils: 

95%  (:9  items)  Helping  others  and 

social  science 

90  (18  items)  Health,  home  activi¬ 

ties  and  movies 

85  (17  items)  Industrial  arts,  read¬ 

ing  and  science 


80  (16  items)  School  mathematics, 

English,  movies  and 
radio 

75  (15  items)  Sports  and  drama¬ 

tics 

65  (13  items)  Leadership  and  soli¬ 

tude 

b)  A  scattering  of  cases  below  the  50% 
line,  i.e.,  with  more  dislikes  than  likes, 
distributed  as  follows  for  the  total  of 
46  pupils : 

13  pupils  with  a  preponderance  of  dis¬ 
likes  in  Solitude,  9  in  Leadership 
8  In  Industrial  Arts,  7  in  Dramatics 
and  Mathematics 
6  in  Science 

4  in  Sports  and  English 
2  in  Music,  Reading  and  Radio 
1  in  Social  studies 

0  in  School,  Helping  others,  Health, 
Home  activities  and  Movies. 


Both  a)  and  b)  would  seem  to  indicate  that 


the  items  in  the  test  are  generally  suitable  for 
testing  blind  children,  since  likes  are  so  num¬ 
erous  and  dislikes  so  rare. 

3.  By  individual  profiles 

A  stencil  was  mimeographed  with  the  inter¬ 
est  areas  printed  horizontally  across  the  top  of 
the  sheet,  in  order  of  likes  listed  in  2.  above 
(i.e.,  Helping  others,  Social  science,  Health, 
etc.)  and  at  the  left  of  the  sheet  the  range 
of  scores  from  highest  to  lowest.  On  these 
sheets  the  curves  of  scores  for  individual 
pupils  were  drawn,  along  with  the  median 
curve  for  the  pupil’s  grade.  These  curves 
make  make  it  easy  for  a  teacher  to  study  each 
child’s  likes  and  dislikes,  comparing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  test  with  what  she  knows  about 
each  child,  his  school  work,  attitudes,  home 
background,  etc.  The  method  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  individual  and  class  curves  may  be 
gathered  from  the  Manual,  p.  11 :  “Where  do 
the  dislikes  seem  to  be  concentrated?  Do  the 
pupils  give  more  emphasis  to  some  areas  than 
to  others?  Where  do  the  likes  seem  to  be 
concentrated  ?  Does  any  pattern  seem  to 
emerge  after  a  closer  examination?  That  is, 
does  the  pupil  seem  to  like  or  dislike  those 
interests  that  require  physical  activity,  such 
as  games,  art  work,  etc.?  If  he  does,  do  you 
as  a  teacher  know  why?  Is  the  child  well? 
Does  he  need  glasses?  Does  he  lack  manual 
dexterity?  Does  the  child  like  or  dislike  the 
interests  that  give  him  an  opportunity  to  be 
creative,  such  as  writing,  playing  games,  plan¬ 
ning  parties?  If  so,  do  you  know  why?  Does 
the  pupil  like  or  dislike  those  activities  which 
center  around  other  pupils,  such  as  singing 
with  others,  sharing  his  lunch,  helping  others 
with  their  lessons,  and  attending  school 
games?  If  the  child  dislikes  group  associa¬ 
tions  of  this  kind,  what  are  the  reasons?  Is 
he  unable  to  cooperate,  or  has  the  school  pro¬ 
gram  failed  to  provide  opportunity  for  these 
group  activities?  Does  the  child  seem  to  like 
or  dislike  activities  which  tend  to  isolate  him 
from  other  people,  such  as  writing  stories, 
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visiting  a  park  alone,  or  sitting  alone  in  his 
room?  If  so,  why?  Does  a  pupil  manifest  in¬ 
terests  which  were  previously  unknown  to 
his  teacher?  Does  a  pupil  show  likes  or  dis¬ 
likes  that  the  teacher  has  already  recognized  ? 
An  illustration  of  the  interpretation  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  profile  is  given  in  the  Manual,  p.  12; 
and  on  p.  13  are  further  suggestions  for  a 
pupil  with  a  preponderance  of  dislikes,  the 
use  of  the  inventory  as  a  check  on  the  cur¬ 
riculum  and  as  a  basis  for  the  educational 
guidance  of  pupils.  For  a  complete  study  of 
some  individuals  it  may  be  best  to  go  back 
of  the  profile  of  scores  to  his  dot  sheet,  so 
the  particular  items  liked  or  disliked  may  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

A  study  of  the  Perkins  profiles  by  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  school  behavior,  attitudes  and  home  back¬ 
grounds  of  the  pupils  convinced  them  that 
this  inventory  gave  a  pretty  true  and  signifi¬ 
cant  picture  of  the  pupils’  interests,  and  might 
reasonably  be  used  in  other  schools  for  the 
blind.  In  one  case  a  profile  fit  a  child  so  well 
that  a  teacher  said  she  could  have  identified 
it  without  seeing  the  child’s  name  upon  it. 
In  many  cases  a  conspicuously  high  or  low 
score  pointed  to  a  known  interest  of  a  child. 
Boy  (a)  gets  a  100%  score  in  science  and 
mathematics,  in  both  of  which  he  is  excellent, 
while  scoring  only  55%  in  reading  and  music, 
in  both  of  which  he  is  poor.  Girl  (b)  gets 
100%  in  industrial  arts — she  is  very  good  in 
the  use  of  her  hands,  but  is  consistently  below 
her  grade  curve  in  everything  else,  as  one 
would  expect  of  a  child  of  poor  general  ability 
doing  inferior  school  work.  Girl  (c)  scores 
at  or  above  her  grade  level  in  everything  but 
industrial  arts,  which  she  does  not  care  for, 
has  several  100%  scores,  is  high  in  leadership 
and  low  in  solitude,  and  is  judged  an  excel¬ 
lent  pupil  and  natural  leader  by  a  teacher. 
Boys  (d)  and  (e)  have  100%  scores  in 
a  majority  of  the  interest  areas,  and  the 
question  was  raised  whether  they  had  simply 
marked  everything  as  liked,  without  proper 


consideration.  But  these  two  boys  are  eager 
and  enthusiastic,  “going  into  everything  on 
four  feet,”  though  not  likely  to  carry  things 
through.  Boy  (e)  had  a  low  score  in  home 
activities,  perhaps  reflecting  little  opportunity 
in  his  own  home,  parents  often  denying  blind 
children  the  chance  to  learn  by  doing,  which 
is  most  children’s  right.  Boy  (f)  is  a  bright 
youngster  who  is  pecularily  inept  in  the  use  of 
his  hands;  he  scores  low  on  home  activities, 
and  extremely  low  in  industrial  arts;  but  he 
scores  100%  in  health,  being  fussy  about  him¬ 
self  to  a  degree  that  would  be  called  hypo¬ 
chondria  in  an  adult.  Boy  (g)  has  no  home, 
his  mother  being  dead  and  his  father  irre¬ 
sponsible.  He  and  his  brothers  have  been 
farmed  out  in  foster  homes  and  he  is  con¬ 
fused  and  embittered  by  his  experiences.  His 
interest  scores  are  generally  low;  markedly  so 
in  health,  home  activies,  industrial  arts,  Eng¬ 
lish,  dramatics  and  leadership;  while  high  in 
solitude.  Girl  (h)  has  limited  mental  ability, 
parents  who  are  ambitious  to  see  her  shine 
in  school,  and  a  good  deal  of  ill  health.  She 
has  high  interest  scores  in  helping  others, 
school,  mathematics  and  English,  and  is 
pathetically  delighted  at  any  word  of  praise 
from  a  teacher.  She  has  a  100%  score  in  soli¬ 
tude,  which  is  very  rare  among  our  blind  sub¬ 
jects,  solitude  getting  the  lowest  score  in  the 
whole  series  of  interest  areas,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  solitude  is  far  less  attractive  to  a  child 
who  cannot  see.  Boy  (i)  is  colored,  small  for 
his  age,  and  generally  discontented  with  his 
physical  and  social  status.  In  thirteen  of  the 
seventeen  areas  he  scores  distinctly  lower 
than  his  grade,  with  solitude  one  of  his  re¬ 
latively  higher  scores.  Girl  (j)  is  an  emotion¬ 
ally  disturbed  child  of  parents  who  are  di¬ 
vorced  and  both  remarried,  with  no  place  for 
her.  Her  100%  scores  in  home  activities  and  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  seem  like  pathetic  examples  of 
wish  fulfillment,  her  low  interest  in  school 
subjects  perhaps  a  reflection  of  her  lack  of 
security,  and  her  high  score  in  solitude  per¬ 
haps  a  method  of  escape.  Girl  (k)  is  happy 
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in  her  school  life,  gets  scores  of  100%  in 
school  and  sports,  in  both  of  which  she  is 
successful,  is  high  in  leadership  and  low  in 
solitude.  She  is  also  low  in  science,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  it  requires  more  thought  than  a  lively 
athletic  girl  care  to  put  on  it. 

Of  course  no  one  would  presume  to  ex¬ 
plain  every  up  or  down  in  these  profile  curves; 
samples  have  been  given  of  those  which 
seemed  most  reasonable.  For  fuller  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  a  firmer  basis  to  advise  or  help  a 
pupil,  one  should  talk  over  with  him  all  the 
test  items  in  any  doubtful  area,  and  if  a 
teacher  is  in  proper  rapport  with  a  child, 
many  additional  facts  of  importance  might 
well  emerge,  which  could  be  used  to  help  the 
child  in  his  struggle  to  adjust  to  the  school 
and  to  his  social  group.  Some  of  our  profiles 
seemed  quite  meaningless,  especially  the  very 
high  ones,  as  though  a  child  had  not  under¬ 
stood  and  so  had  compromised  by  marking 
all  the  as  (for  like).  This  occurred  with 
several  of  the  “specials”;  but  others  showed 
discrimination  enough  in  their  choices  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  use  of  the  test  with  this  group.  There 
may  have  been  some  children  who  marked 
lots  of  as  because  they  guessed  that  that 
would  please  the  teacher,  though  special  care 
was  taken  to  provide  against  this.  And  there 
may  have  been  a  practical  joker  who  marked 
all  the  as  for  a  lark;  but  then  one  would 
wonder  why  no  one  marked  all  the  As! 

4.  By  statistical  criticism 

The  following  tetrachoric  correlations  were 
calculated  to  determine  whether  this  test 
measured  the  same  mental  factors  as  other 
tests,  or  was  measuring  something  new,  i.e., 
the  interests  of  the  pupils. 

cor.  rt 

Total  score  in  Ohio  Interest  Inven¬ 
tory  and  Interim  Hayes-Binet  IQ  — .46 
Total  score  in  Ohio  Interest  Inven¬ 
tory  and  Interim  Hayes-Binet  MA  — .40 

These  two  negative  correlations  with  46 


pupils,  indicate  that  those  high  in  intelligence 
may  well  be  low  in  their  interest  score,  or  that 
intelligence  is  not  a  major  factor  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  score  in  interest. 

cor.  rt 

Interest  Inventory  6.  English  and  score 
in  Met.  Achievement  5.  English  — .23 

Interest  Inventory  6.  Total  score  and 
chronological  age  May  1950  — .13 

Interest  Inventory  6.  Total  score  and 
median  score  in  Met.  Achievement  ±.01 
Interest  Inventory  14.  Math,  and  score 
in  Met.  Achievement  4.  Arithmetic  — |— .16 
Interest  Inventory  6.  English  and  score 
in  Met.  Achievement  6.  Literature  -j-*10 

These  correlations  with  28  pupils  are  too 
small  to  be  considered  significant,  and  seem 
to  indicate  that  there  is  no  clear  relationship 
between  one  score  and  another  in  this  table. 

cor.  rt 

Interest  Inventory  2.  School  and  Met. 
Achievement  median  score  H~*45 

This  correlation  would  indicate  that  pupils 
who  do  well  in  school  tests  will  tend  to  ex¬ 
press  an  interest  in  school  work. 

We  may  conclude  that  we  have  statistical 
justification  for  the  use  of  this  test  to  measure 
something  not  measured  before,  i.e.,  the  in¬ 
terests  of  elementary  blind  pupils. 

PIANO  TUNING  SCHOOL 
In  1947,  a  piano  tuning  school  was  started 
in  Johnstown  by  Mr.  William  H.  Willett. 
The  course  is  open  to  adults  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  45.  Board  and  room  is  secured  for 
the  students  at  Camp  Irving,  a  home  owned 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  for  the  Blind. 
The  length  of  the  course  is  fifty  weeks.  Gradu¬ 
ates  are  certified  as  piano  tuner  technicians. 
Before  graduation  they  are  examined  by  a 
qualified  tuner  who  has  no  connection  with 
the  school.  Anyone  interested  may  secure 
further  information  by  writing  to  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Willett,  Supt.,  Piano  Service  Training 
School,  728  Wood  Street,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


THE  INNER  WORLD  OF  THE 
PRESCHOOL  CHILD 

DOROTHY  MACNAUGHTON,  M.D. 


What  are  children  like  between  the  years 
of  three  and  six?  What  advances  toward  ma¬ 
turity  are  made  at  this  time,  and  how  are  they 
revealed?  What  lies  beneath  the  aggressive 
play  and  the  tearful  shyness,  the  nightmares 
and  the  nail  biting,  the  interest  in  sex  dif¬ 
ferences  that  often  occur  at  this  age? 

Accurate  clinical  observation  of  children  has 
disclosed  a  pattern  of  psychological  develop¬ 
ment  from  infancy  through  the  school  years. 
Each  phase  as  it  develops  brings  its  special 
focus  intimately  related  to  the  establishment 
of  body  functions.  The  first  is  dominated  by 
the  infant’s  need  to  suck,  and  later  to  bite. 
Eventually  this  gives  way  to  the  second  phase, 
which  is  dominated  by  the  baby’s  need  to  con¬ 
trol  by  elimination.  In  the  third  phase,  the 
one  that  concerns  us  here,  the  genitals  assume 
primary  significance. 

Each  stage  of  development  brings  with  it 
a  fresh  onslaught  of  primitive  impulses  that 
throw  the  child  into  conflict.  How  he  handles 
these  conflicts  is  bound  to  be  influenced  by 
his  relative  success  or  failure  at  previous 
stages. 

Note.  Because  there  is  so  little  printed  information  avail¬ 
able  which  can  be  given  to  the  parents  of  blind  babies, 
and  because  the  same  problems  are  encountered  in  rearing 
blind  infants  and  seeing  infants,  it  was  thought  de¬ 
sirable  to  reprint  this  excellent  article.  It  appeared  in 
the  Winter  issue  of  Child  Study,  and  the  author  and 
the  magazine  have  kindly  given  their  consent  to  our 
presenting  it  to  our  readers.  Of  course,  there  are  additional 
problems  occasioned  by  blindness  which  are  not  included 
in  this  discussion. 


Dr.  Dorothy  Macnaughton  is  a  staff  psychiatrist  at  the 
James  Jackson  Putnam  Children’s  Center,  and  a  super¬ 
visor  of  therapy  at  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center  for 
Children  and  Youth,  Boston. 


Generally  speaking,  however,  by  the  time 
the  average  child  reaches  the  age  of  three  he 
has  already  had  considerable  experience  in 
satisfying  some  of  his  wishes.  He  has  also 
learned  to  accept  substitutes  for  others  in 
order  to  conform  with  the  demands  of  his 
parents,  who  represent  reality  to  him. 

These  phases  of  psychological  growth  do 
not  follow  each  other  in  a  clear-cut,  mathe¬ 
matical  fashion.  One  stage  does  not  suddenly 
end  when  another  begins.  Rather  they  tend  to 
overlap  and  intermingle,  so  that  when  a  child 
reaches  three  he  is  still  struggling  with  the 
conflicting  feelings  brought  about  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  phases.  Let  us,  therefore,  review  for  a 
moment  what  he  has  accomplished  in  the 
earlier  years  in  order  to  understand  what  he 
is  like  at  three  before  he  enters  what  we  call 
the  phallic  phase  of  development. 

If,  during  the  first  phase,  when  the  young 
child’s  feelings  of  love  and  anger  are  related 
to  his  sucking  needs,  the  baby’s  relationship  to 
his  mother  has  been  satisfying,  if  there  have 
been  no  damaging  separations,  and  if  wean¬ 
ing  has  gone  smoothly,  he  will  have  learned 
to  limit  his  demands.  He  no  longer  insists 
that  his  wishes  be  satisfied  at  once.  He  can 
accept  the  necessary  frustration  that  his 
mother’s  very  separateness  of  being  brings. 
This  is  only  possible  when  he  has  learned 
by  repeated  experience  that  when  he  cries  a 
loving  mother  will  come  and  attend  to  his 
needs,  and  that  some  delay  does  not  mean 
abandonment.  When  he  is  angry  an  infant 
feels  it  in  terms  of  biting  and  wishing  to  chew 
up  the  person  who  frustrates  him.  As  his 
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bodily  and  perceptual  skills  increase,  his  ag¬ 
gressive  oral  impulses  are  expressed  in  scratch¬ 
ing.  pinching,  snatching,  hair  pulling  and  so 
on — behavior  common  in  the  one-and-a-half- 
to  two-and-a-half-year-old,  and  occasionally 
shown  by  the  three-year-old. 

If,  too,  his  toilet  training  during  his  second 
year  has  gone  smoothly,  and  his  mother  has 
given  him  plenty  of  time  to  enjoy  his  baby 
privileges,  he  will  have  been  able  to  give  up 
certain  pleasurable  bowel  and  bladder  ex¬ 
periences  because  his  mother  wished  it.  And 
so  at  three  he  has  achieved  bowel  and  bladder 
control,  barring,  perhaps,  temporary  reverses. 
His  anger  at  having  had  to  renounce  these 
primitive  pleasures  is  now  directed  away  from 
the  body  areas  concerned.  Instead  he  finds 
enjoyment  in  noisy  banging,  hitting,  throw¬ 
ing  things,  and  in  all  kinds  of  messy  play. 

What  we  have  described  are  the  child’s  first 
steps  in  controlling  his  primitive  aggression 
and  defending  himself  against  anxiety  through 
some  other  activity.  By  the  time  he  is  three, 
his  speech  and  his  bodily  and  perceptual  skills 
have  developed  more  fully.  He  is,  therefore, 
able  to  put  his  anger  into  words.  He  can  turn 
his  anger  and  distress  into  more  meaningful 
play  with  objects,  instead  of  expressing  them 
in  the  earlier,  direct  fashion  of  the  two-  to 
two-and-a-half-year-old. 

By  the  age  of  three,  too,  the  child  begins 
to  understand  his  environment  and  the  people 
who  compose  it.  He  is  developing  a  finer  dis¬ 
crimination  in  his  affections.  He  is  acquiring 
a  sense  of  justice;  he  can  “take  turns”  with 
other  children  under  the  supervision  of  a 
grownup.  In  other  words,  he  is  becoming 
more  of  a  person  in  his  own  right.  Gone  are 
the  two-year-old’s  negativistic  “no’s”  and  the 
indiscriminate  grabbing  of  things.  At  three, 
the  child  is  no  longer  so  entirely  dependent 
on,  and  clinging  to  protecting  adults,  pri¬ 
marily  his  mother.  His  horizon  is  widening 
to  include  other  children.  He  is  capable  of 
enjoying  a  certain  amount  of  group  play,  al¬ 
though  this  is  still  occasional  and  takes  the 


form  of  a  parallel  activity  rather  than  a  co¬ 
operative  one.  He  likes  to  play,  not  so  much 
with,  as  alongside  other  children.  Since  he  is 
freer  from  his  mother,  he  can  permit  himself 
fantasy  play  with  a  vividness  that  often  sur¬ 
prises  and  enchants  us. 

Each  step  toward  maturity  brings  its  own 
conflicts.  On  the  one  hand,  the  child  wants 
to  carry  out  primitive  impulses;  and  on  the 
other,  he  needs  to  keep  the  love  of  his  parents. 
These  conflicting  wishes  result  in  conflicting 
feelings,  and  he  finds  he  has  both  hostility  and 
love  for  the  same  person.  We  use  the  word 
“ambivalence”  to  describe  these  contradictory 
feelings. 

At  three,  the  child’s  ambivalence  stems 
from  the  frustrations  he  has  experienced  in 
his  nursing  and  toilet-training  periods.  That 
he  still  has  anxiety  about  his  hostility  is  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  nightmares  and  fears  so  com¬ 
mon  at  this  age.  He  dreams  of  being  aban¬ 
doned;  of  being  eaten  up  by  fierce  animals, 
witches,  giants  and  ogres.  These  terrifying 
figures  thinly  disguise  his  fear  of  retaliation 
by  an  angry  parent  for  his  “bad”  wishes. 
Through  becoming  aware  of  his  own  mixed 
feelings,  he  learns  by  experience  that  his 
parents  can  also  have  the  same  kind  of  feel¬ 
ings.  He  comes  to  realize  that,  although 
they  sometimes  get  angry  with  him  and  with 
each  other,  they  love  him  and  each  other  too. 
Although  he  is  still  very  much  afraid  of  the 
negative  side  of  his  feelings,  he  is  also  well 
aware  of  the  positive  side  and  can  give  love 
as  well  as  receive  it. 

In  the  years  before  three,  when  the  child 
is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  his  mother 
for  bodily  care,  she  is  the  most  important 
figure  to  him.  Although  the  father  can  be 
loved  and  admired  for  his  friendliness  and 
strength,  he  generally  plays  a  secondary  role 
in  the  child’s  affections.  When  a  child  reaches 
his  third  or  fourth  year  these  early  dependent 
feelings  for  his  parents  begin  to  take  on  a 
different  quality.  The  little  boy,  though  still 
wanting  to  be  taken  care  of  by  his  mother, 
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becomes  actively  possessive  of  her  in  a  new 
way  and  resents  her  relationship  with  his 
father.  He  wants  to  play  both  baby  and  grown 
man.  In  the  same  way,  the  little  girl  turns  to 
her  father  and  resents  her  mother’s  claim  on 
his  attention.  Her  wish  is  a  double  one,  too; 
at  the  time  she  wants  to  play  the  mother’s  role 
and  have  the  baby,  she  also  wants  to  be  the 
baby  herself.  An  illustration  of  this  comes 
from  the  nursery  school  where  a  little  girl 
tucked  her  doll  in  the  play  bed,  and  a  moment 
later  flung  it  out  and  got  in  herself  with 
the  demand,  “Me  too.” 

At  this  time  both  little  boys  and  little  girls 
are  markedly  exhibitionistic.  They  also  be¬ 
come  more  physically  affectionate  with  the 
parent  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  little  boy  will 
talk  openly  about  his  wish  to  have  his  mother 
all  to  himself  and  exclude  his  father.  “When 
I’m  grown  up,  Mummy,  I’m  going  to  be  a 
sailor,  and  come  back  and  marry  you.”  “What 
will  your  Daddy  do  then?”  “Oh,  he’ll  be 
gone.”  The  little  girl  can  be  equally  frank 
about  wanting  to  take  her  mother’s  place  with 
her  father  and  make  her  rival  disappear. 

The  wish  of  the  little  child  to  have  the  loved 
parent  all  to  himself  and  to  make  the  other 
parent  disappear  is  normal.  It  is  part  of  the 
growth  process  itself  and  springs  from  the 
intensity  and  absoluteness  of  the  child’s  feel¬ 
ings.  These  feelings  are  not  sexual  in  the  adult 
sense,  but  rather  a  prelude  to  later  adult 
sexuality. 

This  new  situation — the  Oedipus — brings 
the  child  into  further  conflict.  For  not  only 
are  these  wishes  doomed  to  partial  frustration, 
but  sooner  or  later  they  bring  the  child  into 
a  rivalry  situation — the  boy  competes  with 
his  father,  and  the  girl  with  her  mother. 

Very  often  this  rivalry  makes  the  little  girl 
afraid  of  her  otherwise  loved  mother.  She  be¬ 
trays  her  mixed  feelings  by  alternating  periods 
of  defiance  and  penitence;  after  some  open 
act  of  rebellion  she  will  suddenly  burst  into 
tears,  “Oh,  Mummy,  I  do  love  you,  I  do,  I 
do.”  Although  the  boy  loves  his  father,  he  feels 


hostility  toward  him;  and  he  fears  that  in 
return  the  father  will  become  angry  and  try 
to  destroy  his  masculinity.  This  castration 
fear  may  be  reinforced  by  observation  of  the 
little  girl’s  genitals.  Finding  out  that  after  all 
there  are  people  in  the  world  who  do  not  have 
a  penis,  the  boy  imagines  that  hers  has  been 
cut  off;  and  he  now  fears  that  this  may  happen 
to  him.  This  is  often  the  starting  point  of  the 
little  boy’s  later  fear  of  being  a  sissy. 

The  conflicts  during  the  Oedipal  struggle 
give  rise  to  anxieties  that  are  reflected  in  the 
child’s  dreams  and  in  his  play.  Fears  and 
nightmares  are  again  frequent.  The  little 
boy’s  dreams  give  evidence  of  the  source  of 
his  anxiety.  Around  this  time  they  are  mainly 
concerned  with  bodily  harm  inflicted  on  him 
by  terrifying  figures — animal  and  human — 
who  represent  the  parent  most  dangerous  to 
him,  the  father.  These  anxious  feelings  are 
often  displaced  from  the  genital  itself,  and 
the  little  boy  may  show  a  preoccupation  with 
broken  or  lost  things  or  intense  anxiety  about 
minor  injuries  like  cuts  or  even  about  getting 
his  hair  cut  or  going  to  the  toilet.  Dreams  of 
being  attacked  and  anxieties  about  broken 
and  lost  objects  or  minor  injuries  may  also 
appear  in  the  little  girl.  In  her  fantasy  she 
quite  frequently  blames  her  mother  for  her 
lack  of  a  penis.  This  is  particularly  so  if  in  this 
period  she  feels  she  has  been  replaced  in  the 
mother’s  affections  by  the  arrival  of  a  tenderly 
loved  baby  brother.  At  this  time  the  little 
girl’s  wish  to  be  a  boy  comes  from  her  feel¬ 
ing  that  her  mother  would  love  her  more  if 
she  were.  She  interprets  the  lack  of  the  male 
organ,  which  to  her  means  loss  of  love,  as  a 
punishment  for  her  aggressive  wishes. 

The  conflict  caused  by  the  child’s  desire  for 
gratification  of  primitive  Oedipal  wishes  and 
his  need  to  retain  his  parents’  love  is  only 
gradually  resolved  by  the  slow  process  of  iden¬ 
tification.  The  child  takes  within  himself  the 
moral  attitudes  of  his  parents,  making  them 
an  essential  part  of  his  being.  The  boy  strives 
to  be  like  his  father  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
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flict  with  him  and  keep  his  love,  and  the  girl 
to  be  like  her  mother  for  the  same  reason. 
The  parents’  outer  demands  are  now  con¬ 
tinued  within  the  child  himself  and  the 
“still,  small  voice”  of  conscience  is  born. 

During  the  years  from  three  to  six,  the 
child’s  sexual  curiosity  becomes  aroused.  Al¬ 
though  he  has  asked  earlier,  he  wishes  to 
know  all  over  again  where  he  came  from.  He 
relates  this  information  to  his  parents’  re¬ 
lationship,  the  sexual  significance  of  which  he 
already  vaguely  senses.  He  becomes  interested 
in  his  own  body  and  in  the  bodies  of  other 
children.  He  wonders  with  a  new  awareness 
about  anatomical  differences,  and  may  even 
want  to  investigate.  The  child’s  observation 
that  boys  have  penises  and  girls  have  not  be¬ 
comes  of  special  significance,  not  only  for 
the  boy,  who  relates  it  to  the  possible  loss  of 
his  precious  organ,  but  for  the  girl,  too,  who 
envies  the  boy  for  something  she  doesn’t 
have.  This  situation  can  be  a  difficult  one  for 
the  little  girl  to  overcome,  particularly  if  she 
feels  deprived  in  other  respects.  And  if  the 
anxiety  behind  her  questions  is  not  under¬ 
stood  and  lovingly  handled,  envy  of  the  boy 
can  become  the  starting  point  of  difficulties 
concerning  the  acceptance  of  her  femininity; 
it  can  influence  her  attitude  toward  men  when 
she  is  grown-up. 

The  handling  of  the  genitals,  which  oc¬ 
curred  before  three  but  which  was  then 
casual  and  frank,  now  becomes  more  secre¬ 
tive.  It  arouses  guilty  feelings  because  of  the 
Oedipal  wishes  in  the  accompanying  fan¬ 
tasies.  Guilt  over  masturbation  fantasies  gives 
greater  significance  to  the  little  boy’s  fear  of 
his  father,  and  the  girl’s  of  her  mother,  in  the 
Oedipal  situation.  This  is  particularly  true  if 
actual  prohibitions  or  threats  with  regard  to 
masturbation  have  been  made.  Even  if  no¬ 
thing  is  said  or  done,  the  child  senses  the 
parents’  attitude,  no  matter  how  carefully  it 
is  covered  up. 

The  central  conflict  of  the  young  child  in 
the  process  of  growing  up  is  that  of  modify¬ 


ing  his  primitive  impulses,  both  sexual  and 
aggressive,  in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  reality — first  as  represented  by  his  mother’s 
expectations,  later  in  terms  of  his  family 
group,  and  finally  of  society  at  large.  By  the 
time  the  child  begins  to  walk  and  talk  he  is 
not  only  developing  poise  and  bodily  skills 
and  gaining  knowledge  of  the  real  world,  but 
he  is  also  increasing  his  ability  to  redirect  his 
primitive  impulses  into  more  socially  accept¬ 
able  channels. 

Play  is  extremely  important  in  providing 
opportunities  for  such  redirection.  It  has  been 
said  that  play  is  the  language  of  the  child; 
this  is  especially  true  before  he  can  speak.  Play 
is  also  his  work,  for  through  it  he  is  able  to 
express  himself  and  to  work  through  to  some 
measure  of  harmony  the  conflicting  trends  of 
his  feelings  and  desires.  In  the  play  world  of 
his  own  creation,  the  child  can  permit  himself 
indirect  and  satisfying  expression  of  both  sex¬ 
ual  and  aggressive  impulses;  he  can  give  ex¬ 
ternal  and  controllable  form  to  his  fears.  The 
little  hunter  armed  with  a  stick  and  a  fierce 
expression,  who  playfully  shoots  a  “bear”  in 
the  person  of  a  grownup  and  then  requests  the 
“bear”  to  shoot  him,  is  giving  expression  to  his 
deepest  fears  and  anxieties.  Actually  he  dreads 
the  destruction  that  the  fulfillment  of  his 
wishes  would  bring  to  the  loved  person  and 
what  might  be  done  to  him  in  return.  Playing 
it  out  helps  to  allay  these  anxieties  and  to  ease 
the  inner  tension  rising  from  them.  The  les¬ 
sening  of  tension  through  this  dramatic  rep¬ 
resentation  eventually  enables  the  child  to  con¬ 
trol  his  behavior  in  real  life  and  to  accept  the 
limitations  of  reality. 

The  play  of  a  little  child  at  any  given  phase 
of  his  development  vividly  portrays  what  is 
going  on  both  within  and  without,  for  his 
actual  experiences  become  interwoven  with 
the  underlying  fantasies  of  his  inner  world. 
Because  of  his  fantasies  each  child  makes  his 
own  individual  contribution  in  a  group  that 
is  playing  out  together  an  otherwise  similar 
reality  experience. 
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Obviously  the  play  of  the  very  young  child 
differs  from  that  of  the  older  one.  The  more 
complicated  play  of  the  older  child  is,  of 
course,  largely  determined  by  the  growth  of 
his  reasoning  power,  the  increase  of  bodily 
skills,  and  the  development  of  speech  and  of 
sense  perceptions.  These  provide  a  wider 
field  for  dramatizing  the  fantasies  connected 
with  his  inner  wishes  at  the  specific  phase  of 
his  development. 

It  is  very  easy,  however,  to  overlook  the 
fantasies  of  the  baby  who  cannot  yet  talk.. 
For  instance,  the  child  of  twelve  to  eighteen 
months  is  primarily  interested  in  manipula¬ 
tive  play,  such  as  fitting  things  together,  put¬ 
ting  pegs  into  holes,  filling  cups  with  sand, 
making  things  disappear  and  reappear. 
Through  such  activities  he  may  not  only  be 
learning  about  spaces  and  shapes;  in  symbolic 
fashion  he  is  possibly  dramatizing  his  primi¬ 
tive  wishes  and  conquering  his  fears  of  being 
abandoned  by  his  loved  mother.  At  two,  his 
fantasies  center  around  his  desire  for  omnipo¬ 
tent  power  and  control.  How  are  we  to  know 
that,  when  he  appears  to  be  just  racing  around 
the  garden,  he  is  the  powerful  engine;  or  that 
when  he  climbs  the  jungle  gym,  he’s  a  giant, 
monarch  of  all  he  surveys  and  bigger  than 
the  biggest  grownup  ?  By  the  age  of  three,  the 
child  gives  more  concrete  evidence  of  his 
imagination.  Both  his  wider  choice  of  play 
materials  and  his  sound  effects  and  snatches 
of  talk  give  clues  to  the  meaning  of  the  drama¬ 
tization.  But  the  borderline  between  fantasy 
and  reality  is  still  not  clearly  defined.  In  the 
child’s  play,  ordinary  objects,  such  as  tables 
and  chairs,  become  animals,  houses,  busses 
and  the  like.  Not  only  do  animals  become 
endowed  with  human  qualities,  but  the  child 
himself  can  become  the  animal  and  play  the 
part  with  so  much  verve  and  intensity  that  he 
may,  in  his  make-believe  role,  insist  on  having 
his  plate  on  the  floor  at  mealtime,  or  bark 
when  talked  to.  This  is  the  time,  too,  when 
imaginary  companions  sometimes  appear. 
Mud,  sand  and  water  are  invested  with 


magic  properties.  Around  three,  wishes  are 
horses  and  everything  is  possible. 

By  the  time  the  child  reaches  four  or  five, 
however,  the  character  of  his  play  changes.  It 
becomes  more  like  real-life  situations  and  in¬ 
cludes  other  children.  Since  this  is  the  time 
when  the  child  is  engaged  in  the  Oedipal 
struggle,  little  boys  and  girls  play  at  being 
married  and  having  babies.  The  make-believe 
parents,  although  they  are  remarkably  tender 
to  their  “good”  children,  are  often  more 
severe  than  the  real  parents  in  scolding  and 
punishing  children  when  they  are  “bad.”  The 
overseverity  of  the  make-believe  parent  is 
merely  a  reflection  of  the  child’s  own  aggres¬ 
sive  wishes  toward  the  parent,  and  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  fears  of  retaliation. 

Such  free  dramatization  enables  the  child 
to  bring  to  the  surface  other  anxieties  that 
arise  from  this  phase  of  development.  Witness 
the  games  built  around  doctors  and  hospitals, 
in  which  make-believe  bloody  operations  are 
playfully  inflicted  on  dolls  or  other  children. 
These  games  are  particularly  revealing  of  how 
the  child  uses  spontaneous  play  as  a  means 
of  both  diminishing  the  guilt  over  his  sexual 
curiosities  and  dealing  with  his  anxiety  about 
castration.  The  castration  theme  can  also  be 
traced,  particularly  in  little  boys,  in  their 
games  of  killing  and  being  killed— cops  and 
robbers,  soldiers,  cowboys  and  Indians, 
hunters  and  animals— games  which  are  com¬ 
mon  at  this  period,  and  which  often  surprise 
us  by  their  cruelty. 

Much  that  is  known  about  the  inner  world 
of  childhood  has  come  from  trained  psycho¬ 
analytic  observation  of  the  free  dramatic  play 
of  little  children.  We  have  only  gradually 
come  to  realize  that  play  is  not  only  the 
medium  through  which  we  have  been  able  to 
understand  the  child,  but  also  the  medium 
through  which  the  child  discovers  the  world 
and  himself.  Through  play  the  child  is  helped 
to  maintain  emotional  equilibrium.  It  pro¬ 
vides  him  with  opportunities  for  redirection, 
enables  him  to  express  his  conflicts  and  work 
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with  them,  promotes  important  identifica¬ 
tions,  and  furthers  his  turning  to  reality. 

A  child  needs  to  play  alone  sometimes,  but 
he  also  needs  people  to  play  with.  Even  from 
the  early  days  of  infancy,  he  needs  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  loving  hands  and  voices,  especially  his 
mother’s,  and  the  tender  interchange  of  pleas¬ 
ure  which  their  relationship  brings.  Although 
at  two  he  is  becoming  interested  in  being 
with  other  children,  he  still  needs  the  intimate 
relationship  with  his  mother  or  some  other 
grownup.  After  three,  however,  he  has  a 
growing  need  for  companionship  with  other 
children  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  day,  and 
this  is  most  easily  provided  for  by  the  well- 
run  nurserv  school. 

j 

When  we  advocate  that  a  child  be  given 
opportunity  for  free,  unorganized,  imagina¬ 
tive  play  we  do  not  mean  that  he  should  be 
left  free  to  act  out  in  an  unrestrained  way 
all  his  primitive  impulses.  On  the  contrary, 
the  child  needs  help  in  controlling  them.  If 
the  parents  are  too  permissive,  the  child  be¬ 
comes  anxious.  The  little  child  gains  security 
from  the  feeling  that  a  grownup  is  stronger 
than  his  own  impulses.  He  feels  protected 
by  the  friendly  but  realistic  limitations  im¬ 
posed  by  the  adult.  The  child  needs  at  all 
times  to  feel  loved.  He  has  greatest  need  of 
this  reassurance  at  the  time  when  his  destruc¬ 
tive  impulses  are  uppermost,  for  then  he  fears 
that  because  he  has  been  angry  or  “naughty” 
he  will  lose  the  love  of  those  he  cherishes  most. 

In  the  category  of  behavior  sometimes  des¬ 
ignated  as  “naughty,”  we  would  include  the 
open  display  of  sexual  interests.  This  occurs 
to  some  degree  in  all  children  from  about 
three  onwards.  Mild,  reasonable  handling  of 
children’s  aggressive  and  sexual  behavior 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  prevents  them  from 
feeling  outcasts  and,  on  the  other,  upholds 
certain  standards,  helps  most  of  them  through 
this  sometimes  difficult  phase  of  emotional 
development.  In  addition,  it  is  usually  pos¬ 
sible  to  provide  opportunities  for  other  ac¬ 
tivities. 


Night  terrors,  fears  and  phobias  occur 
normally  in  this  phase  of  the  child’s  develop¬ 
ment.  They  are  the  result  of  conflict  and 
are  connected  with  the  child’s  aggressive 
impulses  both  before  and  at  the  height  of  the 
Oedipal  struggle  and  with  his  sexual  drives. 
Neither  ridicule  nor  force  will  overcome  his 
fears,  nor  will  explaining  their  irrationality 
make  them  magically  disappear.  The  fears 
indicate  that  the  child  has  a  profound  need 
for  the  reassurance  that  he  is  loved.  Security 
will  come  only  with  the  parents’  understand¬ 
ing  that  these  fears  are  real  and  sometimes 
overwhelming  to  the  child.  At  the  same  time, 
parents  are  cautioned  against  showing  anxious 
concern.  The  child  invariably  senses  his 
parents’  concern.  And  this  awareness  adds 
further  to  his  fear  and  insecurity;  in  the  end 
it  leads  to  anxious  and  impossible  demands. 

Other  fleeting  symptoms  often  appear 
around  this  time,  such  as  nail  biting,  relapses 
to  bed  wetting,  food  fussiness,  temper  tan¬ 
trums,  thumb  sucking,  and  unexplained  out¬ 
bursts  of  tears.  These,  along  with  the  fears, 
night  terrors  and  phobias,  are  but  outward 
manifestations  of  the  inner  conflicts  that  are 
part  of  this  stage  of  development.  Parents 
should  not  be  unduly  alarmed  by  them.  Only 
if  such  behavior  lasts  too  long,  becomes  too 
intense,  or  seriously  interferes  with  the  child’s 
normal  activities  or  enjoyment  of  life  should 
professional  help  be  sought. 

We  cannot  overstress  the  value  of  the 
nursery  school  at  this  point  in  lessening  the 
intensity  of  the  child’s  conflict  about  his 
parents.  The  contradictory  feelings  so  pain¬ 
fully  centered  on  the  parents  and  the  immedi¬ 
ate  family  become  diluted  when  they  are 
spread  over  the  larger  social  group  at  nursery 
school.  Here  the  child  can  safely  acknowl¬ 
edge  and  learn  to  handle  these  primitive  feel¬ 
ings  in  the  more  neutral  environment.  The 
teacher,  being  less  emotionally  involved  with 
the  child  than  the  mother,  is  likely  to  be  more 
objective.  By  the  same  token,  the  child  is 
better  able  to  express  and  tolerate  both  his 
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hostility  and  his  affection  toward  the  teacher 
because  his  relationship  with  her  is  less  highly 
charged. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  specific  suggestions 
on  how  to  deal  with  individual  problems  that 
are  presented  by  children  between  three  and 
six,  although  there  are  certain  broad  princi¬ 
ples.  Parents  and  others  who  work  with  chil¬ 
dren  must  often  look  within  themselves  for  the 


solutions.  A  knowledge  of  the  significance  of 
growth,  of  what  may  be  expected  of  a  child 
at  this  particular  stage  of  development,  is  of 
tremendous  value.  So  is  an  understanding  of 
the  interplay  between  love  and  hate.  Formal 
knowledge  alone,  however,  is  not  enough.  It 
must  be  combined  with  intuitive  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  child’s  needs,  the  source  of  which 
lies  in  the  adult’s  genuine  love  for  the  child. 


MUSEUM  EXHIBITIONS  IN  BRITAIN 
HELP  THE  BLIND 

LANGSTON  DAY 


A  very  successful  exhibition  for  the  blind 
was  held  in  London  late  in  1950.  This  was  the 
second  such  exhibition  in  successive  years; 
each  one  displayed  working  models  of  ma¬ 
chines  which  can  be  touched  and  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  to  help  give  blind  people  a  new  interest 
in  mechanics,  and  also  to  show  employers  how 
readily  an  operator  can  work  by  a  trained 
sense  of  touch. 

These  exhibitions  were  held  in  the  Science 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  London,  and 
were  so  valuable  that  they  will  probably  be¬ 
come  annual  events.  They  may  also  lead  to 
other  steps  being  taken  to  bring  the  blind 
into  touch  with  objects  which  are  familiar 
to  sighted  people.  Other  museums  may  adopt 
the  idea,  and  small  traveling  displays  may  be 
sent  out  periodically  to  various  schools  and 
institutions  for  the  blind. 

These  exhibitions  are  attempts  to  enable 
the  blind  to  learn  by  touch  and  smell  some¬ 
thing  about  things  of  which  they  have  read 
or  heard,  but  which  they  have  had  no  chance 
of  contacting.  A  boy  may  have  heard  of  a 
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meteor  jet  fighter,  or  a  girl  about  the  new  syn¬ 
thetic  textiles;  but  only  the  handling  of  models 
or  specimens  can  give  them  a  good  idea  of 
them. 

lo  make  each  display  as  representative  as 
possible,  about  four  exhibits  were  chosen  from 
each  of  twenty-five  collections — 100  in  all. 
Only  the  visually  handicapped  and  people 
actively  concerned  with  their  welfare  were 
admitted,  and  the  exhibits  were  placed  so  that 
the  visitors  could  handle  them  to  their  hearts’ 
content.  Each  item  was  described  in  braille  as 
well  as  by  an  ordinary  printed  label. 

There  were  clocks,  sundials,  electrical 
equipment,  thermal  instruments,  locomotives 
and  a  signal  set;  ships  of  various  kinds,  road 
vehicle  parts,  typewriters,  mining  aparatus, 
agricultural  machinery,  aircraft,  steam  boilers, 
bridges,  textile  machinery  and  textiles;  mathe¬ 
matical,  astronomical  and  meteorological  in¬ 
struments;  and  many  other  things,  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  working  models.  There  were  also 
busts  of  scientists  and  inventors  such  as 
George  Stephenson,  James  Watt,  Volta  and 
Galvani. 

In  the  chemical  section  natural  and  synthetic 
fibers  could  be  compared  by  the  senses  of 
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touch  and  smell.  For  instance,  the  process  of 
producing  vanillin  (the  chemical  principle  of 
vanilla)  was  demonstrated  in  a  series  of  stages, 
and  at  each  stage  the  product  could  be  identi¬ 
fied  by  its  odor  and  the  feel  of  it. 

Study  groups  for  the  blind  held  in  Britain 
as  long  ago  as  1913  showed  the  kinds  of  “ex¬ 
hibits”  which  were  desired,  and  proved  how 
enthusiastically  blind  people  would  welcome 
them.  A  more  comprehensive  exhibition  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  been  organized  then,  but 
World  War  I  came,  and  it  was  not  until  more 
than  twenty  years  later  that  the  idea  was  re¬ 
adopted.  Three  years  ago  the  Science  Museum 
arranged  a  small  series  of  exhibits  for  visits 
by  a  club  and  a  school  for  the  blind,  and  this 
showed  that  blind  visitors  were  well  able  to 
understand  and  appreciate  quite  complicated 
things. 

The  last  two  exhibitions  were  not  ordinary 
ones  and  the  Science  Museum  had  to  over¬ 
come  special  difficulties.  How  were  they  to 
manage  with  their  small  staff,  when  each 
visitor  needed  someone  to  guide  his  hands 
and  explain  the  details  ?  Eventually  they  were 
helped  by  Britain’s  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  which  transcribed  into  braille  a  short¬ 
ened  description  of  each  object.  It  was  found 
that  two  assistants  and  one  in  reserve  were 
sufficient  for  the  100  exhibits. 

Another  difficulty  was  to  make  the  exhibits 
reasonably  safe  to  handle,  and  indeed,  this 
still  remains  something  of  a  problem.  It  was 
found  that  most  of  the  seniors  and  the  trained 
youngsters  were  able  to  handle  objects  like 
gear  wheels,  levers,  cranks  and  connecting 
rods  without  endangering  themselves,  but 
it  was  another  matter  when  excited  boys  and 
girls  from  non-specialist  schools  crowded 
round  some  popular  exhibit,  all  anxious  to 
feel  its  movement.  It  is  obvious  that  in  such 
cases  they  must  be  protected  against  accident 
by  fastenings  which  prevent  the  dangerous 
parts  of  the  machinery  being  moved,  but  this 
is  a  deprivation  to  the  more  capable  visitors. 
Perhaps  the  best  solution  would  be  exhibits 


specially  designed  for  the  blind,  on  which 
there  are  locks  and  catches  which  could  be 
opened  at  the  discretion  of  the  assistants. 

A  third  difficulty  is  to  safeguard  the  ex¬ 
hibits  from  serious  damage.  Thin  strings  fast¬ 
ened  to  staples  driven  into  the  tops  of  the 
tables  prevent  the  exhibits  being  pushed  on  to 
the  floor,  at  the  same  time  allowing  them  to 
be  moved.  This  also  saves  them  from  being 
roughly  handled,  but  the  best  safeguard  lies 
in  a  careful  choice  of  the  exhibits.  Unhappily, 
it  has  to  be  admitted  that  a  good  many  things 
of  exceptional  interest,  such  as  models  of 
rigged  ships,  small,  delicate  ones  of  car  chassis 
and  so  on,  are  too  frail  for  the  purpose. 

In  all,  948  visitors  including  31 1  escorts  at¬ 
tended  the  last  exhibition,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  were  enthusiastic.  Other  displays  for  the 
blind  may  be  planned  in  Britain’s  museums 
because,  in  addition  to  scientific  exhibits,  it  is 
thought  that  the  blind  would  welcome  closer 
contact  with  objects  like  wood  carving,  furni¬ 
ture  and  metal  work,  stuffed  animals  and 
skeletons,  shells,  ceramics,  and  period  dress. 

INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

The  program  for  the  section  on  the  blind 
of  the  International  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children  will  be  held  from  2.00  to  4:00  p.m. 
on  Thursday,  April  19,  at  the  Hotel  New 
Yorker,  New  York  City.  There  will  be  a 
panel  discussion  on  the  topic,  “Some  Prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Blind  Student  in  the  Public 
High  School.”  The  members  of  the  panel 
will  be:  Chairman,  Miss  Josephine  L.  Taylor, 
Director  of  Education  for  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind;  Co-chairman, 
Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  consultant  in  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind;  Eber  L.  Palmer,  superintendent  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  School  for  the  Blind;  Guy  J. 
Marchisio,  educational  counselor  for  the  New 
Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  Dr. 
Roger  B.  Saylor,  principal  of  Barringer  High 
School,  N.  J. 


BLINDED  EYES  AND  WOODWORKING  HANDS 

THEODORE  E.  HARTWIG 


After  four  years  of  concerted  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Arizona  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  and  the  Phoenix  Technical 
School  authorities,  the  training  class  in  wood¬ 
work  and  allied  crafts  for  the  blind  and 
visually  impaired  became  a  reality  in  October, 
1948.  The  most  serious  obstacle  had  been  the 
lack  of  a  qualified  instructor,  for  the  stand¬ 
ards  set  were  extremely  high.  But  the  appli¬ 
cants  were  numerous,  coming  from  far  and 
near  and  the  one  chosen — a  sighted  man — 
had  been  on  the  job  since  August,  working  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  placement  officer 
for  the  blind  in  the  VR  Division,  studying 
the  psychological  aspects  of  blindness,  prac¬ 
tical  teaching  methods,  and  the  problems  of 
the  many  prospective  students  whose  applica¬ 
tions  were  on  file. 

A  curriculum  was  planned,  and  approved 
by  the  school  director,  and  the  VR  placement 
officer  for  the  blind  was  designated  by  the 
director  as  specialist  and  advisor  to  the  school 
on  blind  problems.  This  understanding  atti¬ 
tude  made  a  perfect  liaison  between  the 
school  and  the  division.  It  was  decided  to 
admit  not  more  than  three  students  per  week, 
so  that  the  instruction  could  be  highly  in¬ 
dividualized.  How  well  this  policy  paid  off 
will  appear  later  in  the  present  report. 

No  concessions  were  made  with  respect 
to  school  hours  or  rules  and  regulations.  All 
prospective  students  were  so  warned,  but 
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not  one  backed  out.  The  hours  were  from 
eight-thirty  to  eleven,  and  twelve  to  three. 

The  first  three  students  reported  to  the  in¬ 
structor  in  an  empty  room  fifty  feet  wide 
and  sixty  feet  long.  During  two  weeks  of 
waiting  for  equipment  unexpectedly  delayed, 
the  tables  were  turned:  the  instructor  became 
a  student,  learning  to  read  and  write  braille. 
Then  came  the  supplies,  and  the  work  pro¬ 
gram  began  to  function  as  scheduled.  By  the 
end  of  the  first  semester,  fifteen  students  were 
enrolled;  at  the  beginning  of  the  second, 
nineteen;  total  for  the  year  was  twenty-three 
students,  five  of  whom  “washed  out.”  The 
class  limit  for  one  instructor  is  set  at  twenty 
students. 

Of  those  enrolled,  eight  were  totally  blind, 
eight  were  20/200  or  less,  and  the  rest  ranged 
up  to  20/70  in  the  better  eye.  Three  of  the 
students  were  colored,  one  was  an  Indian, 
one  was  a  Greek,  and  two  were  of  Spanish 
descent.  All  were  good  Americans.  There  was 
no  friction,  no  incident  to  mar  the  good  class 
record.  When  any  uneasiness  was  detected  by 
the  instructor,  the  problem  was  laid  before 
the  placement  officer  for  the  blind  and  the 
student  received  guidance  and  counseling 
from  both.  The  range  in  age  was  from  18  to 
65.  Some  of  the  students  had  dual  handicaps, 
while  several  of  them  had  personal  problems 
to  overcome,  as  will  be  seen. 

The  cost  per  student  to  the  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Division  is  I9.00  per  semester, 
plus  $3.00  for  a  student  activity  ticket.  This 
ticket  entitles  the  holder  to  attend  all  the 
Technical  School  athletic  events,  and  makes 
it  possible  for  him  to  get  transportation  to 
and  from  school  at  half  fare  any  school  day. 
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The  classroom  equipment  consists  of  five 
ten-foot  work  benches  with  good  vises  be¬ 
tween  each  two,  five  work  tables,  one  miter- 
box  bench,  and  all  necessary  hand  tools. 
Power  tools  include  one  jointer,  one  combi¬ 
nation  belt  and  disc  sander,  one  drill  press 
with  doweling  and  mortising  attachments, 
one  ten-inch  table  saw  (with  braille  scale), 
and  one  band  saw.  As  soon  as  these  tools  were 
installed,  the  safety  routes  for  the  blind  were 
gone  over  by  the  placement  officer  for  the 
blind  and  the  instructor.  The  only  injuries 
sustained  by  students  during  the  entire  year 
were  some  minor  cuts  and  a  few  blood  blisters, 
souvenirs  of  encounters  with  chisel  and 
hammer. 

After  six  weeks  of  attendance,  the  student 
is  issued  a  chest  of  tools  by  the  school.  This 
is  paid  for  by  the  VR  Division,  provided  the 
student  is  over  twenty-one  and  in  financial 
need.  (The  school  furnishes  classroom  tools 
to  minors.)  A  complete  set  of  tools  costs 
$70.00.  Materials  are  furnished  by  the  school. 
Finished  products  are  sold  at  cost  plus  a  small 
charge  for  waste  and  bookwork  involved.  If 
a  student  desires  to  make  an  article  for  him¬ 
self,  he  buys  his  own  material  through  the 
school. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  term  the  class  as  a 
whole  was  over  two  months  ahead  of  schedule 
— a  fact  which  would  seem  to  justify  the 
principles  adopted  and  the  methods  followed. 
Key  to  them  all  was  the  idea  of  individualized 
instruction. 

When  a  new  student  entered  the  classroom, 
there  was  a  short  “get  acquainted”  session 
with  the  instructor,  followed  by  a  briefing 
on  rules  and  on  conduct  in  and  out  of  the 
classroom.  He  was  given  to  understand  what 
was  expected  of  him  and  what  he  could  ex¬ 
pect  of  the  instructor  and  of  his  fellow  stu¬ 
dents.  Then  came  the  orientation  process.  He 
was  told  to  make  his  way  slowly  around 
the  room  by  himself,  going  over  every  object 
with  which  he  came  in  contact.  Double  pre¬ 
caution  was  taken  at  this  time  to  see  that  all 


power  tools  were  disconnected.  If  the  student 
was  accustomed  to  carrying  a  cane,  he  was 
allowed  to  use  it  for  one  round  of  the  shop; 
then  it  was  put  out  of  his  reach. 

When  the  student  felt  himself  prepared,  he 
was  given  a  test  in  which  he  led  the  instruc¬ 
tor  to  certain  designated  benches  or  power 
tools.  The  final  test  in  the  series  was  a  novel 
one.  The  instructor  would  go  to  the  sink  and 
turn  on  the  faucet,  then  take  the  student  to  a 
point  at  considerable  distance  and  ask  him 
to  go  to  the  sink  and  shut  off  the  water.  To 
accomplish  this  the  student  had  to  weave  his 
way  through  the  maze  of  benches  and  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Most  of  them  completed  the  orientation  in 
half  a  day,  but  one  never  did  get  to  the  faucet, 
though  he  tried  for  three  days.  He  did  not 
remain  as  a  student.  (Later  we  learned  that 
if  it  had  been  a  tap  on  a  beer  keg  that  was 
open,  he  would  have  made  it.) 

After  orientation,  the  student  learned,  step 
by  step — 

1.  How  to  sandpaper  a  surface  without 
ruining  the  sharp  edges  of  the  block  of 
wood. 

2.  How  to  drive  a  nail  straight  without  leav¬ 
ing  a  hammer  mark  on  the  wood. 

3.  How  to  use  a  hand  saw:  making  a 
square  cut;  cutting  a  notch  in  a  board. 

4.  How  to  use  a  chisel. 

5.  How  to  use  a  braille  rule;  how  to  mark 
a  board  with  a  square. 

6.  How  to  use  a  miterbox :  setting  the  stops, 
adjusting  the  saw  to  cut  various  angles. 

7.  How  to  use  a  plane:  surface,  rabbit  and 
groove. 

Usually  the  first  article  made  was  a  small 
picture  frame,  mitered  or  notched.  The  next 
project  was  to  build  plain  and  fancy  lattice 
work,  trellises,  picket  fences,  and  gates.  These 
were  made  out  of  redwood,  which  is  easy  to 
work  with.  Then  the  students  were  asked  to 
suggest  small  articles  which  they  would  like 
to  make  for  use  in  their  own  homes.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  gratifying  to  see:  radio  stands,  coffee 
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tables,  magazine  stands,  folding  ironing 
boards,  footstools,  rigid  step  ladders,  what¬ 
nots.  Each  student  was  required  to  figure  out 
his  own  plan  and  explain  it  to  the  instructor, 
giving  the  measurements  for  each  separate 
piece  of  wood  to  be  used;  If  the  measurements 
were  out  of  proportion,  the  error  was  care¬ 
fully  pointed  out  to  him. 

Gradually  the  students  were  allowed  to 
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operate  the  power  tools:  first  the  drill  press, 
then  the  jointer,  sanders,  and  table  saw.  For 
a  time  all  measurements  of  what  they  wanted 
to  cut  or  drill  were  checked,  to  avoid  waste; 
but  as  the  class  progressed,  the  students  were 
made  responsible  for  what  they  cut  wrong 
and  “rewarded”  with  a  demerit  mark.  Com¬ 
petition  was  keen  and  there  was  comparatively 
little  waste — in  the  end,  none,  since  one  of  the 
students  was  adept  at  making  doll  furniture 
and  the  waste  pile  was  his  gold  mine. 

After  the  students  became  competent  op¬ 
erators  of  the  machine  tools,  they  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  use  them  whenever  they  found  it 
necessary,  without  consulting  the  instructor 
but  merely  following  a  tag-pickup  system 
devised  as  a  means  of  recording  what  ma¬ 
chines  were  in  use.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year,  in  addition  to  the  items  already  men¬ 
tioned,  the  following  articles  were  produced: 
chaise  longues,  porch  chairs,  lawn  chairs,  and 
settees,  barbecue  tables  and  benches,  picnic 
tables,  bookcases,  desks — some  with  as  many 
as  eight  drawers — medicine  cabinets,  record 
cabinets,  vanities,  chests  of  drawers,  and  one 
trailer  box.  There  was  no  lack  of  ambition  on 
the  part  of  these  students,  and  many  of  the 
articles  made  were  clearly  in  the  saleable  class. 

Absenteeism  was  less  than  in  any  other 
class  in  the  school.  A  monthly  report  on  each 
student  was  made  and  sent  to  the  VR  Divi¬ 
sion.  Those  who  had  made  the  most  progress 
during  the  year — eleven  of  them — were  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  their  tools  home  for  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Each  was  given  a  project  to  work  on, 
the  VR  Division  supplying  the  training  ma¬ 
terial. 


Smoking  in  the  classroom  is  prohibited. 
This  brought  up  a  problem,  especially  for  the 
older  students  accustomed  to  living  at  home 
and  smoking  at  will.  But  the  students  found 
the  work  so  interesting  that  they  were  con¬ 
tent  with  a  short  break  twice  a  day.  Few  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  fifteen-minute  limit,  and  most  of 
them  said  that  cutting  down  on  smoking  did 
them  good. 

As  a  whole,  the  class  was  very  peaceful,  co¬ 
operative,  and  happy.  It  was  a  Red  Letter  Day 
for  all  concerned  when  the  tools  were  passed 
out.  The  students  petted  them  as  if  they  were 
alive.  Said  one  of  them,  “I  used  to  think  that 
Christmas  was  in  December,  not  in  June.” 

So  much  for  the  spirit  and  activities  of  the 
group.  Now  for  a  look  at  some  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  to  whose  rehabilitation  the  wood¬ 
working  class  made  a  really  significant  con¬ 
tribution. 

The  case  of  G.  W. — sixty-five  years  of  age, 
totally  blind  in  the  right  eye,  just  under  20/ 
200  in  the  other,  and  almost  deaf.  When  this 
man  came  to  the  office,  he  was  discouraged 
and  surly.  The  only  work  he  had  had  for  four 
years  was  as  a  roustabout  and  helper  to  his 
wife  whenever  she  could  get  a  job  cooking  for 
a  large  ranch.  For  the  last  year  he  and  his 
wife  had  lived  with  her  daughter  and  son- 
in-law  in  crowded  quarters,  the  young  folks 
paying  all  the  bills.  There  was  also  a  fifteen- 
year-old  grandson  who  was  a  wheel  chair 
case.  Friction  was  constant  and  general. 

The  first  step  toward  rehabilitation  was 
taken  when  the  welfare  department  made  a 
grant  of  $64.00  per  month.  This  improved 
family  relationships  and  made  the  client  easier 
to  counsel  because  he  could  see  things  in  a 
new  light.  He  joined  the  training  class  in 
woodwork,  though  he  had  insisted  before  that 
he  was  too  old.  A  hearing  aid  was  purchased, 
to  enable  him  to  hear  the  instructor;  main¬ 
tenance  of  $30.00  per  month  was  granted;  and 
application  was  made  for  an  apartment  in  a 
housing  project.  Three  weeks  after  the  client 
started  his  school  course,  he  and  his  wife  got 
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the  apartment.  In  a  very  short  time  his  whole 
attitude  toward  life  changed.  He  became  a 
very  good  and  willing  student,  one  of  the 
happiest  men  in  the  class,  and  so  remained 
throughout  the  school  year.  On  the  last  day 
of  school  he  said,  “I  showed  them  that  when  I 
could  find  someone  who  would  try  to  under¬ 
stand  my  side  of  it,  I  would  still  amount  to 
something.” 

The  case  of  G.  B. — Age  fifty-two;  right  eye 
20/200,  left  eye  10/200;  health  otherwise  good. 
During  the  war,  this  man  worked  in  industry 
and  paid  for  his  home.  After  the  war  he  was 
placed  in  home  industry,  making  coat 
hangers,  but  difficulty  in  securing  material 
caused  this  project  to  fail.  Allotted  $128.00  per 
month  by  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  and 
Aid  to  the  Blind,  he  would  not  work  unless 
he  could  make  that  much  or  more.  He  was 
set  in  his  ways  and  disliked  taking  orders 
from  anyone. 

Asked  if  he  would  like  to  enroll  in  the 
class,  he  said,  “You  get  it  going  and  some  day 
I’ll  look  it  over.  If  I  like  it  I’ll  join,  but  they 
probably  can’t  teach  me  anything  I  don’t 
know.”  Then  one  day  he  visited  the  class. 
He  was  so  excited  when  he  saw  what  the 
students  were  making  that  he  called  the 
placement  officer  and  asked  to  be  enrolled 
at  once.  He  was  painfully  surprised  when  the 
instructor  gave  him  a  block  of  wood  and  a 
piece  of  sandpaper  to  work  with  for  his  first 
lesson.  For  several  days  he  sulked  at  his  bench. 
Then  suddenly  he  snapped  out  of  it  and  took 
things  as  they  came.  He  became  the  fastest 
worker  in  the  class  and  never  attempted  to 
dominate  the  group.  When  asked  on  the  last 
day  of  school  how  much  he  had  accomplished, 
he  said,  “The  big  thing  I  learned  is  that  I 
didn’t  know  even  a  small  part  of  what  I 
thought  I  did.” 

The  case  of  J.  W. — Age  fifty-six;  blurred 
vision  probably  due  to  gunshot  wound  in  the 
head.  Six  months  before  this  client  applied  to 
the  VR  Division,  a  silver  plate  had  been 
placed  on  his  skull  where  the  bullet  had  left 


a  hole  the  size  of  a  quarter,  but  had  to  be  re¬ 
moved  because  of  infection.  The  man  was 
nervous,  irritable,  impatient.  The  Division 
arranged  for  another  operation,  but  again  in¬ 
fection  set  in  and  the  plate  had  to  be  removed. 
Since  idleness  aggravated  the  man’s  nervous 
condition,  it  was  suggested  that  he  attend  the 
technical  school  for  morning  sessions  only. 

For  several  weeks  he  accomplished  very 
little.  He  could  not  remember  the  instruc¬ 
tor’s  orders  for  even  a  half-hour.  Asked  where 
he  had  laid  his  tools,  or  what  he  had  been 
working  at  the  day  before,  he  could  not  tell; 
in  fact,  he  might  not  remember  that  he  had 
been  at  school.  Yet,  encouraged  by  the  in¬ 
structor,  students,  and  counselor,  he  did  make 
gradual  improvement. 

One  day  he  decided  to  make  a  round  base 
for  a  metal  ash  tray.  While  working  on  it,  he 
developed  the  idea  of  a  revolving  stand  with 
ashtray  attached  and  space  on  four  sides 
for  advertizing.  This  gadget  is  now  protected 
under  the  name  of  Ad-Rotar  and  orders  are 
being  received  from  restaurants  and  drive-ins. 

Little  by  little,  his  vision  became  better,  un¬ 
til  an  ophthalmological  examination  indi¬ 
cated  20/50  and  20/70  without  correction, 
with  correction  20/25  and  20/40.  Then  glasses 
were  supplied.  Said  the  man  for  whom  pa¬ 
tience  had  paid  ofi,  “I  owe  Rehabilitation 
everything.  Whatever  I  have  accomplished  is 
directly  due  to  what  I  learned  here  in  the 
class.  I  had  everything  to  work  with,  and 
plenty  of  help  from  the  instructor.” 

The  case  of  E.  H. — Age  fifty-four;  left  eye, 
travel  vision;  right  eye,  cataract  (not  yet  ready 
for  operation).  This  man  had  a  disfigured 
face  of  which  he  was  very  conscious;  he  was 
an  alcoholic,  and  noncooperative.  Unemploy¬ 
able  on  account  of  his  drinking  habits,  he 
had  been  on  Aid  to  the  Blind  for  ten  years. 
For  the  past  four  years  he  had  received  coun¬ 
seling  and  guidance  from  the  VR  placement 
officer  on  an  average  of  once  a  month. 

When  it  was  casually  mentioned  to  him  that 
the  technical  school  was  about  to  open  a 
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class  in  woodwork  (a  type  of  training  which 
he  had  long  desired),  he  at  once  asked  to  be 
admitted.  It  was  suggested  that  he  might  be 
too  much  of  a  risk,  since  alcohol,  sharp  tools, 
and  machinery  just  don’t  mix.  Several  days 
later,  he  came  to  the  office  and  begged  for  a 
chance  to  enroll.  His  wish  was  granted,  but 
when  on  the  appointed  Monday  the  place¬ 
ment  officer  came  to  escort  him  to  school  he 
begged  for  a  one-day  postponement  on  ac¬ 
count  of  “sickness.”  Said  sickness  being  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  hangover,  he  was  told  that  in  his 
condition  he  would  not  be  allowed  in  school 
if  he  did  want  to  go,  and  that  until  he  proved 
he  had  some  spark  of  manhood  in  him  he 
would  be  given  no  further  help.  Overcome, 
he  broke  down  and  cried,  begging  for  another 
chance;  but  he  was  told  that  he  would  have 
to  give  himself  the  next  chance.  After  that 
he  was  ignored. 

For  ten  days  he  watched  six  of  the  students 
pass  his  house  on  their  way  to  school,  hear¬ 
ing  them  talk  about  what  they  wanted  to 
make  in  class.  Then  one  morning  he  followed 
close  behind  them  and  approached  the  in¬ 
structor  with  renewed  request  for  admission. 
This  move  had  been  anticiated,  and  enroll¬ 
ment  papers  were  ready.  He  signed  up  and 
became  an  excellent,  cooperative  student,  liked 
by  all  his  fellows. 

Before  entering  the  class,  this  man  was 
stoop-shouldered,  underweight,  and  with¬ 
drawn.  By  the  last  day  of  school  he  had  lost 
his  stoop,  gained  weight,  had  a  lot  of  self- 
confidence,  and  walked  with  brisk  gait.  Asked 
what  he  had  accomplished  at  the  school,  he 
said,  “You  should  know.  This  is  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  me  in  my  life.  No  one 
will  ever  know  how  grateful  I  am  for  the 
patience  you  folks  had  with  me  and  for  giv¬ 
ing  me  another  chance.” 

Some  of  the  other  students  had  minor  prob¬ 
lems  due  to  environment,  economic  condi¬ 
tions  and  long  idleness.  These  were  over¬ 
come  for  the  most  part  with  regular  counsel- 
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ing  and  patient  application  of  the  remedies 
available  through  other  agencies.  It  is  per¬ 
tinent  to  mention  that  those  who  adapted 
themselves  most  rapidly  to  their  surroundings 
and  to  the  daily  routine  of  the  school  were 
the  totally  blind  who  had  received  education 
and  training  in  a  school  for  the  blind. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

Social  Work  Year  Book  195!*  New  York: 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
696  pp.  $5.00 

The  1951  edition  of  the  Social  W or\  Year 
Boo\  is  now  available.  This  is  the  first  edition 
to  be  published  by  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers.  In  previous  years  it  was 
a  publication  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

This  volume  gives  a  description  of  all  func¬ 
tions  related  to  the  broad  fields  of  social  work 
in  the  United  States.  The  first  section  con¬ 
sists  of  topical  articles  which  describe  or¬ 
ganized  activities  or  problems  rather  than  in¬ 
dividual  agencies.  There  is  a  minimum  of 
historical  background,  with  emphasis  being 
placed  on  a  cross-  section  view  of  each  field. 
Each  article  has  a  comprehensive  bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

Part  two  gives  a  directory  of  social  agencies, 
divided  into  four  sections:  International  agen¬ 
cies  (23),  National  agencies — Governmental 
(65),  National  agencies — Voluntary  (422), 
and  Canadian  agencies  (39). 

All  topical  articles  are  cross  referenced  so 
that  the  interrelationship  between  the  various 
fields  of  work  described  can  be  easily  clarified. 

This  is  a  valuable  reference  book  and  should 
be  made  available  to  the  staff  of  every  agency. 

— CLARA  LANGERHANS 


The  Bible  is  being  printed  in  Norwegian 
braille,  and  when  the  project  is  completed  in 
about  two  years,  it  will  be  made  available  to 
the  blind  of  Norway  free  of  cost,  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Information  Service  says. 


FROM  MY  ORINDA  GARDEN 

RICHARD  S.  FRENCH,  Pn.D. 


The  rain  and  fog  of  the  second  wettest  No¬ 
vember  and  December  in  the  history  of  the 
Northern  California  weather  bureau  take  me 
back  to  the  dark  days  of  a  late  autumn  when 
as  a  freshman  at  the  University  of  California 
it  was  my  chief  delight  and  avocation  to 
browse  through  the  stacks  in  the  old  Bacon 
library  on  the  Berkeley  campus.  One  of  my 
finds  in  searching  for  interesting  and  unusual 
books  was  another  booklover,  later  to  become 
a  lifelong  friend.  The  figure  was  a  strange 
one,  not  too  well-dressed,  with  the  conven¬ 
tional  “plug-ugly”  of  the  junior  man,  but  with 
a  physical  intensity  and  an  obvious  mental 
alertness  that  made  the  observer  forget  the 
clothes  in  the  fascination  of  the  man.  Thus 
I  first  came  to  know  Raymond  Henderson  at 
a  distance,  to  note  his  myopic  reading  of  titles, 
his  quickly  jotted  braille  notes,  and  his  taking 
of  copious  notes  on  an  old  Hall  braillewriter 
in  some  odd  corner  with  his  reader.  Ray  was 
so  far  ahead  of  me  as  an  upper  classman,  that 
I  had  no  courses  with  him  but  came  to  know 
him  well  as  a  campus  figure  and  to  marvel 
even  then  at  the  almost  alarming  explosive¬ 
ness  of  his  energy  and  the  tireless  timelessness 
of  his  everlasting  effort. 

Later  I  was  to  know  Raymond  W.  Hender¬ 
son  as  supervisor  of  boys  in  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind,  where  I  became  “senior” 
teacher  in  January,  1907.  Ray  was  supervisor, 
and  athletic  director  and  coach  in  debating 
and  dramatics.  With  his  A.B.  degree  went  a 
really  fine  education  in  literature  and  social 
studies,  with  an  exceptional  talent  for  expres¬ 
sion,  both  oral  and  written.  He  had  a  cutting 
wit  that  he  used  without  respect  of  persons, 


but  above  all  he  possessed  a  deep  sincerity  that 
made  even  his  most  biting  sarcasms  seem  for¬ 
givable  in  the  light  of  his  high  humanity  and 
almost  fanatic  devotion  to  the  fellow  that  was 
down,  whether  blind  or  seeing.  As  a  great 
lover  of  poetry,  Masefield’s  magnificent  Con¬ 
secration  would  have  suited  him  to  a  “t”.  As 
our  friendship  grew  through  the  years  I  knew 
Ray  as  educator,  salesman,  law  student,  at¬ 
torney,  orator  and  law  teacher.  As  attorney 
he  pleaded  chiefly  for  the  badly  represented 
labor  group  and  won  fame  as  a  labor  lawyer. 
His  briefing  and  copious  note-taking  (always 
in  braille)  were  the  envy  of  fellow  pleaders. 
Casting  his  lot  with  the  rapidly  growing  oil 
city  of  Bakersfield,  he  prospered  moderately 
— labor  law  was  not  corporation  law! 

It  was  as  sponsor  of  young  attorneys, 
notably  blind  young  attorneys,  that  Raymond 
Henderson  shone  with  the  purest  light  of 
human  devotion.  He  was  radical,  extremely 
so.  If  not  communist  (with  a  small  c),  he 
was  an  out  and  out  socialist.  But  even  as  a 
staid  conservative  I  admired  his  honesty,  his 
utter  lack  of  pretense  or  sham.  But  even  more 
I  admired  the  intelligence  that  he  put  into 
every  effort  and  the  battling  energy  with 
which  he  drove  through  to  victory — or  some¬ 
times  a  defeat  more  significant  than  victory. 
His  hates  were  often  disconcerting,  his  dis¬ 
likes  were  more  apparent  than  his  likes  and 
affinities,  but  sometimes  the  resolution  of  his 
thought  and  action  came  with  such  unpre¬ 
dictable  aptness  that  all  your  growing  resent¬ 
ment  vanished  in  sheer  delighted  acclaim. 

I  recall  a  typical  incident:  while  yet  the 
fairly  new  superintendent  of  the  California 
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School,  I  was  invited  by  a  group  of  the  “old 
boys”  to  a  coffee  bout  which  lasted  into  the 
wee,  small  hours.  And  was  I  grilled!  Try 
answering  the  questions  of  a  highly  educated 
and  intelligent,  and  hypercritical,  group  of 
blind  men  hour  after  hour  as  they  warm  up 
more  and  more  over  cakes  and  coffee — no 
alcohol  then — and  see  how  you  feel  after  five 
hours  on  a  real,  literal  gridiron!  By  some 
grace,  I  kept  my  temper  and  my  wits,  and  at 
last  I  could  feel  a  “warming”  toward  me  that 
was  supremely  gratifying.  As  a  reluctant  con¬ 
cession  it  was  admitted  that  perhaps  a  seeing 
man  could  understand  the  blind  and  their 
needs.  “But  Raymond!”  I  had  to  exclaim  at 
last,  “This  is  not  a  one  man  show;  I  am  the 
learner,  and  as  such  only  do  I  become  guide. 
I  know  education  and  method  and  organiza¬ 
tion.  We  are  making  your  old  asylum  into  a 
modern  school;  not  just  one  of  us,  but  all  who 
will  cooperate,  notably  two  of  us  (Dr.  Newel 
Perry  and  myself).  Now,  isn’t  that  a  para¬ 
dox?”  “Yes!”  he  almost  shouted,  “And  what 
a  damned  fine  pair!”  And  I  think  that  that 
was  the  finest  tribute  Ray  ever  gave  me  or 
any  other  sighted  person. 

With  one  additional  scene  I  shall  close  this 
tribute.  It  was  at  a  sort  of  testimonial  dinner 
given  in  honor  of  Dr.  Newel  Perry  on  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  retirement  after  his  life¬ 
long  service  to  his  fellow  blind.  Notables  from 
far  and  near — one  from  China,  university 
men,  lawyers,  former  pupils,  colleagues  and 
just  friends,  some  three  hundred,  had  gathered 
in  a  banquet  hall  to  pay  homage  to  a  notable 
leader  and  much-loved  man.  Ray  was  the 
orator  of  the  evening  and  all  expected  an 
eloquent  and  glowing  speech,  a  relatively  short 
one,  in  tribute  to  a  friend.  Instead  we  had  over 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  the  most  coldly  logical 
analysis  of  human  society  and  human  short¬ 
comings  ever  delivered  by  a  most  careful 
and  painstaking  student  of  human  nature. 
At  the  end  of  a  half  hour,  when  the  perora¬ 
tion  was  not  forthcoming,  the  audience  be¬ 
gan  to  fidget,  then  to  converse  at  their  respec¬ 
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tive  tables,  then  even  to  start  little  diversions 
of  their  own.  Ray  lost  patience  just  once, 
scolded  the  inattentive  for  their  indifference, 
then  thought  better  of  it,  and  continued  with  a 
quickening  pace  and  a  brilliance  of  thought 
that  I  have  never  heard  equalled  in  any  other 
speech.  The  only  thing  that  I  know  com¬ 
parable  to  it  is  that  amazing  crescendo  of  the 
latter  part  of  Ruben  Dario’s  Cancion  del  Oro 
(Song  of  Gold),  the  greatest  bit  of  prose  to 
my  way  of  thinking  in  all  Spanish  literature. 
Henderson  finally  ended  abruptly,  sat  down 
amidst  prolonged  applause — and  sighs  of  re¬ 
lief.  I  doubt  if  a  dozen  in  the  large  group  had 
heard  him  through  and  I  doubt  if  half  of  that 
number  caught  the  full  import  of  his  speech, 
his  profound  analysis  of  society  in  its  inter¬ 
locking  interests  and  obligations,  and  the  place 
of  the  blind  in  any  pending  or  possible  social 
solutions. 

Then  against  precedent  I  felt  impelled  to 
tell  the  banqueters  what  they  had  missed. 
Maybe  it  was  bad  taste,  but  I  did  it.  For  just 
a  very  few  minutes  I  made  clear  to  the  group 
that  in  their  indifference  and  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  they  had  missed  the  unfolding  of  a 
philosophy  of  social  action  that  grew  out  of  a 
life  of  devotion  to  humanity,  even  dirty  and 
neglected  humanity,  but  a  humanity  for 
whom  better  things  can  come  than  our 
laissez-faire  attitude  allows  us  to  dream.  Thus 
I  paid  tribute  to  a  man  who,  through  repeated 
starts  and  failures,  arrived  at  last  at  a  mature 
wisdom,  not  the  least  important  ingredient 
of  which  was  that  intensity  of  activity  which 
must  go  with  all  thought  if  thought  is  to 
eventuate  in  something  better  than  daydreams 
or  crass  intellectualism.  As  I  shook  hands 
with  Raymond — it  proved  to  be  for  the  last 
time — I  felt  assured  that  he  understood  that 
fundamentally  we  agreed,  however  we  might 
differ  in  details  of  thought  or  action.  Shortly 
thereafter  a  long-continued  illness  brought 
to  a  close  a  tempestuous  career  that  meant  so 
much  to  the  blind  of  our  state,  and  indirectly 
to  all  the  blind  of  our  nation. 


FROM  our  mailbag 


Dear  Mr.  Barnett: 

For  some  time  I  have  been  considering  the 
advisability  of  writing  to  you  regarding  the 
future  status  of  the  Outloo\  for  the  Blind.  I 
believe  that  I  am  now  sufficiently  moved  to 
attempt  setting  down  a  few  suggestions. 

1.  Change  in  Format — Let  us  have  a  color¬ 
ful,  professional  periodical  by  changing  the 
drab  gray  cover  to  a  light  blue,  green,  or  a 
combination  of  colors.  Though  realizing  that 
this  is  a  professional  publication,  a  face-lifting 
job  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  up  our  spirits 
wouldn't  do  any  of  us  “pros”  any  harm — and 
it  may  do  a  lot  of  good.  The  color  would  not 
be  of  paramount  importance  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  organizations  for  the  blind  are 
particularly  guilty  of  issuing  somber-looking 
literature  for  both  professional  and  public 
distribution.  I  would  suggest  that  the  date  on 
the  cover  be  transferred  to  some  other  spot  to 
make  room  for  more  titles,  larger  print,  and 
less  crowding.  The  “Teachers  Forum”  sub¬ 
title  is  obsolete  and  should  be  removed  from 
the  cover  or  revived  as  a  department  inside. 
Some  consideration  should  also  be  given  to 
rearranging  inside  titles  of  articles  to  get 
away  from  the  impression  of  stiffness,  stuffi¬ 
ness,  and  formalism  which  the  magazine  now 
presents. 

2.  Content — Without  trying  to  be  systema¬ 
tic  or  to  place  them  in  the  order  of  import¬ 
ance,  the  following  departments  are  suggested 
for  your  consideration  and  the  consideration 
of  the  committee  studying  this  matter: 

(a)  Editorial  Page — This  section  to  be 
covered  by  guest  editors  represented  by  heads 
of  schools,  public  and  private  agencies,  and 


Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Guy  J.  Marchisio,  is  educa¬ 
tional  counselor  for  the  New  Jersey  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 


recognized,  unattached  specialists.  This  would 
not  only  be  a  sizable  group,  but  these  experts 
in  turn  could  be  given  the  privilege  of  pass¬ 
ing  on  this  responsibility  to  their  co-workers. 
The  editorials  could  include  inspirational 
pieces,  the  setting  forth  of  principles  and  ob¬ 
jectives  in  the  field,  or  commentaries  on  cur¬ 
rent  trends  and  future  needs.  Pieces  with  a 
“punch”  should  be  encouraged.  I  am  reason¬ 
ably  certain  that  most  leaders  would  not 
shirk  this  task  if  they  were  asked. 

(b)  The  Teachers  Forum — This  or  such 
a  department  is  needed  to  stimulate  old  and 
new  teachers  to  express  themselves,  contribute, 
and  exchange  ideas.  It  would  not  be  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section  to  encourage  lengthy 
expositions,  but,  rather,  to  devote  itself  to  the 
exchange  of  correspondence  and  short  subjects 
related  to  the  classroom.  Teachers  will  re¬ 
spond  if  the  “sock”  is  not  taken  out  of  the 
contributions. 

(c)  Letters  to  the  Editor — This  section 
should  be  expanded  for  it  is  only  through  the 
encouragement  of  the  expression  of  ideas  from 
subscribers  and  others  that  the  magazine  will 
grow  and  around  which  its  policy  will  de¬ 
velop  and  be  formulated. 

(d)  Wanted  Department — What  organi¬ 
zation  is  more  qualified  to  act  as  a  “clearing 
house”  for  employment  opportunities  than 
the  American  Foundation?  Please  don’t  mis¬ 
understand  me!  This  is  not  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  a  placement  service,  but  simply  a 
coordinating  agency  for  advertising  job  open¬ 
ings  on  a  national  scale.  Let  us  expand  this 
service  in  the  Outloo\  to  include  all  phases  of 
professional  employment.  One  of  our  real 
weaknesses  is  lack  of  information  on  pro¬ 
fessional  job  openings  across  state  borders. 

(e)  Current  Literature — The  book  re- 
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FROM  OUR  MAILBAG 


view  section  is  a  part  of  nearly  all  professional 
publications.  It  is  adequate  and  should  be  re¬ 
tained.  Included  under  this  caption  may  also 
be  the  brief  resume  of  the  most  important 
current  literature  from  other  periodicals  in 
the  field. 

(f)  Bulletin  Board— It  is  my  feeling  that 
this  phase  of  the  Outloo]^  has  never  been  ade¬ 
quately  covered,  yet  it  could  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  departments.  Perhaps  the 
field  consultants  of  the  American  Foundation 
could  assist  in  this  regard  as  they  travel  from 
state  to  state.  A  perusal  of  both  school  and 
agency  publications  would  reveal  news  of  up- 
to-date  activities  unavailable  to  the  reader  in 
one  magazine. 

(g)  A  department  on  Legislation — In 
spite  of  the  comments  on  legislation  for  the 
blind  in  the  AFB  Bulletin,  this  area  of  the 
work  is  too  important  to  leave  out  of  the 
Outloo\ .  The  newly  established  Washington 
office  of  the  Foundation  would  be  of  real 
assistance  in  informing  the  subscribers  of  the 
trends  in  this  direction. 

(h)  National  Organizations — This  de¬ 
partment  could  act  as  the  official  organ  for 
such  organizations  as  the  A.A.I.B.,  A.A.W.B., 
A.F.B.,  Services  for  the  Blind  of  O.V.R., 
A.P.H.B.,  and  others. 

(i)  Magazine  Proper — Let  us  publish 
a  minimum  of  reprinted  material  and  en¬ 
courage  the  submission  of  original,  factual 
articles  on  all  phases  of  work  for  the  blind. 
Let  us  not  be  timid  or  squeamish  about  pub¬ 
lishing  unpleasant  findings  or  points  of  dis¬ 
agreement  as  long  as  the  writings  are  factual 
and  the  aim  is  constructive.  A  complacent, 
“at  peace  with  the  world”  type  of  periodical 
will  never  stir  anyone  nor  stimulate  investiga¬ 
tion. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  complete  list  of  recommendations,  nor 
does  it  imply  the  dropping  of  topics  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Outloo\.  It  is  just  one  man’s 
opinion.  A  bigger  and  better  periodical  will 
entail  added  expense  and  a  good  way  to  begin 
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may  be  to  charge  $3.00  or  $4.00  yearly  sub¬ 
scription  rate,  plus  the  acceptance  of  paid 
advertising. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Guy  J.  Marchisio 

Dear  Mr.  Marchisio: 

Oddly,  your  letter  of  suggestions  about  the 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind  makes  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  very  conversations  which 
have  been  going  on  for  the  past  several  weeks 
among  those  of  us  who  are  directly  concerned 
with  its  publication.  While  technical  difficul¬ 
ties  require  some  modification  of  your  out¬ 
line,  we  are  happy  to  inform  you  that  plans 
are  slowly  but  surely  being  carried  out  along 
lines  almost  identical  to  those  which  you 
propose. 

We  would  make  our  reply  longer,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  and  the  other  readers  of  the 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind  would  prefer  to  see 
concrete  results  rather  than  hear  more  prom¬ 
ises. 

Best  regards. 

Very  sincerely  yours 
M.  Robert  Barnett 
Executive  Director 

MRS.  WALTER  PRICE  HONORED 

Mrs.  Walter  Price,  founder  and  head  of  the 
Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  January  30  received  the  1950 
Gimbel  Award,  consisting  of  $1,000  and  a 
scroll  for  her  “selfless  service”  to  the  blind 
during  twenty-nine  of  her  sixty-eight  years. 

In  making  the  presentation  before  700 
guests  at  a  luncheon,  Arthur  C.  Kaufmann, 
executive  head  of  Gimbel  Brothers,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  award  was  being  continued 
as  a  memorial  to  its  founder,  Ellis  A.  Gimbel, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Gimbel  Brothers, 
Inc.,  who  died  last  year. 

Mrs.  Price,  nineteenth  woman  to  win  the 
annual  honor,  announced  that  she  would  use 
the  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  Volunteers 
Service  for  the  Blind. 


NECROLOGY 


MRS.  NELSON  W.  McCORMICK 

Elizabeth  Young  McCormick,  director  o£ 
the  Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped  since 
I934?  passed  away  in  Detroit  on  January  io, 
1951.  Workers  for  the  blind  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  knew  her  as  a  leader,  but  also  as  a  friend, 
for  in  all  her  varied  activities  she  never  lost 
the  warm,  human  relationship  which  is  the 
basis  for  all  social  work. 

For  her,  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  the  hard  of  hearing,  the  crippled  and 
other  disabled  people,  was  a  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  could  be  discharged  only 
through  cooperative  action  with  others  in  her 
agency,  her  community,  her  state  and  the 
nation.  The  breadth  of  her  interests  testified  to 
her  belief  that  problems  touching  the  welfare 
of  the  disabled  represent  not  only  a  challenge 
to  specialists,  but  also  an  obligation  for  all 
citizens.  Her  positions  of  leadership  in  the 
Junior  League  of  America,  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  of  Metropolitan  Detroit,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers  represent  a 
sound  understanding  of  the  various  ways  in 
which  people  may  work  together  for  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  community,  without 
which  no  special  programs  could  hope  to 
succeed. 

Under  her  leadership,  the  Detroit  League  for 
the  Handicapped  carried  on  a  survey  of  the 
needs  and  resources  for  the  blind  which  has 
been  the  pattern  for  many  subsequent  studies. 
As  an  outcome  of  this  study,  the  agency  cre¬ 
ated  the  Vocational  Adjustment  Division 
which  was  found  to  be  so  useful  as  an  explora¬ 
tory  device  that  it  has  now  been  broadened  to 
serve  also  those  handicapped  in  ways  other 


than  by  blindness.  It  cooperated  with  other  re¬ 
habilitation  agencies  and  the  public  schools  in 
the  establishment  of  the  War  Training  class  as 
a  preparation  for  industrial  placement  of  the 
blind  in  World  War  II.  It  carried  on  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  industrial  placement  for  the 
blind  which  was  the  basis  for  the  addition  of 
this  service  to  the  program  of  the  State  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Services  to  the  Blind.  It  secured  for 
its  workshop  industrial  salvage  contracts 
which  now  provide  steady,  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment  for  over  thirty  handicapped  people, 
one  third  of  whom  are  blind.  It  carried  on  a 
special  study  of  housing  needs  for  the  blind. 

Because  of  her  experience,  her  balanced 
judgment  and  her  passion  for  getting  things 
done,  Mrs.  McCormick’s  counsel  was  sought 
in  all  of  the  many  activities  which  touch  the 
interests  of  the  visually  handicapped.  At  the 
time  of  her  death,  she  was  a  member  of  the 
boards  of  the  Detroit  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  and  the  Leader  Dog  League, 
and  of  the  advisory  committee  for  the  Michi¬ 
gan  State  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind. 
In  the  latter  capacity  she  was  a  tireless  advo¬ 
cate  of  increased  services  in  connection  with 
home  teaching,  job  placement  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  adequate  home  industries 
program.  She  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Standards  and  of  the  Executive  Committee 
for  the  National  Committee  on  Sheltered 
Workshops  and/or  Homebound  Programs, 
and  active  in  planning  that  committee’s  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work.  Her  membership  in  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Association  and  count¬ 
less  other  groups  meant  that  she  was  always 
ready  to  give  active  assistance  in  any  project 
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FRANK  C 

designed  to  help  the  disabled.  Only  as  we  who 
are  left  behind  strive  to  live  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  she  has  set  for  us  will  we  realize  how 
much  she  has  meant  to  us  and  to  our  field. 

_  J.  D.  . 

FLEDA  CHAMBERLAIN 
It  was  with  deep  regret  that  we  learned  of 
the  death  of  Fleda  Chamberlain  in  Oklahoma 
City  on  December  28,  1950. 

Miss  Chamberlain  was  a  teacher  for  many 
years  at  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind.  From  Perkins,  she  went 
west  to  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  where  she  re¬ 
mained  for  seven  years  as  a  home  teacher  with 
the  Center  for  the  Blind.  From  Cheyenne  she 
went  to  San  Francisco,  California,  where  she 
was  employed  as  a  field  secretary  for  the  San 
Francisco  Association  for  the  Blind,  better 
known  as  Blindcraft.  When  ill  health  neces¬ 
sitated  her  discontinuing  active  work,  she 
joined  her  family  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla¬ 
homa.  For  the  past  three  years,  she  had  spent 
her  summers  in  San  Francisco  to  avoid  the 
extreme  hot  weather.  She  was  interested  in 
publishing  a  crafts’  magazine  in  braille,  and 
was  compiling  data  for  such  a  publication 
while  in  San  Francisco.  Miss  Chamberlain’s 
sudden  and  untimely  passing  was  a  great 
shock  to  her  many  friends.  Her  memory  will 
long  remain  with  her  fellow  workers. 

_  P.  B. 

FRANK  C.  BRYAN 
Frank  C.  Bryan,  who  passed  away  at  his 
home  in  Newton,  Massachusetts  on  January 
11,  1951  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  embossing  books  for  the  blind  for 
over  half  a  century  and  had  a  share  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  technical  developments  that 
took  place  in  this  field  during  his  lifetime. 
When  he  began  work  as  a  stereotyper  for 
Edward  E.  Allen  at  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  in 
1 893,  plates  were  embossed  by  foot  power  and 
printed  on  a  press  which  was  operated  by 
pulling  a  heavy  lever.  Philadelphia,  at  that 
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time,  used  American  Braille  but  there  were 
several  other  types  and  points  in  common  use. 

In  1897  Mr.  Bryan,  in  spite  of  crude  equip¬ 
ment,  produced  the  first  interpoint  volume 
made  in  America  and  followed  it  up  with 
almost  thirty  other  interpoint  titles. 

In  1908,  he  became  stereotypist  at  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press  and  took  charge  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  workshop,  employing 
blind  adults  in  the  manufacture  of  mattresses. 
In  1916  he  became  manager  of  the  Press  and 
headed  both  Press  and  workshop  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  1948. 

In  Boston,  Mr.  Bryan  continued  his  efforts 
to  improve  the  embossing  of  books  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing  a  satisfactory  power- 
driven  stereotyper.  In  1924  he  was  one  of  a 
committee  of  three  Americans  who  toured  the 
various  printing  establishments  in  Europe 
to  study  their  methods.  He  also  played  a  big 
part  in  the  long  struggle  which  ended  in 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  embossed  type 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world. 

Executives  and 

Board  Members! 

We  can  help  you 

Streamline  your  program 
Expand  your  services 
Improve  your  financial  status 
Develop  volunteer  service 
Provide  staff  training 


Fees  and  other  information  on  request 

McKAY  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTANTS  ON  SERVICE  TO  THE 

BLIND 

112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 
AFB  SCHOLARSHIPS 


Ihe  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
offers  a  limited  number  of  scholarships  each 
year  to  students  in  professional  schools  and 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

These  scholarships  are  in  the  following 
classifications: 

1.  General  scholarships  for  the  regular  col¬ 
lege  year 

2.  Special  scholarships  for  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion 

a.  For  teachers  and  workers  with  the 
blind 

b.  For  teachers  of  deaf-blind  children 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  general  scholar¬ 
ship  a  candidate  must  satisfy  the  following 
requirements : 

1.  He  must  not  be  over  35  years  of  age. 

2.  His  visual  acuity  must  not  exceed  20/200 
in  the  better  eye  with  properly  fitted 
glasses. 

3.  State  funds  for  which  he  is  eligible  must 
be  insufficient  to  meet  his  needs. 

4.  He  must  be  enrolled  in  a  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  as  a  full-time  student. 

Among  the  other  factors  considered  in  mak¬ 
ing  these  awards  are:  academic  record,  finan¬ 
cial  need,  character,  personality,  and  prac¬ 
ticability  of  vocational  objective. 

These  scholarships,  of  $300  each,  may  be 
used  for  study  at  any  recognized  college  or 
university,  or  at  any  approved  technical  or 
professional  school.  They  may  not  be  used  for 
study  with  private  teachers. 

The  awards  are  made  by  the  Foundation’s 
Scholarship  Committee,  the  four  members  of 
which  are  representative  workers  for  the 
blind,  serving  for  a  three-year  term. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  in  June  for  tenure 
during  the  following  academic  year.  They 
may  be  renewed  upon  evidence  of  the  holder’s 
continued  need  and  the  maintenance  of  at 
least  a  “B”  average. 


The  special  scholarships  for  the  summer 
session  under  classification  2A  are  of  $100  each 
and  are  granted  to  assist  students,  sighted  or 
blind,  to  pursue  advanced  studies  in  work  for 
the  blind. 

The  special  scholarships  for  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion  under  classification  2B  are  of  $200  each 
and  are  granted  to  qualified  teachers  of  deaf 
children  who  wish  to  specialize  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  deaf-blind  children. 

Applications  for  all  scholarships  should 
reach  the  Foundation  offices  not  later  than 
the  first  of  April  preceding  the  academic  year 
or  the  summer  session  for  which  the  grant  is 
desired. 

Application  blanks  will  be  sent  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Address:  Secretary,  Scholarship  Com¬ 
mittee,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
15  West  1 6th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 
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Tri-County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind — In  April,  1950  the  Tri-County  Branch  moved 
into  a  new  modern  building  after  twenty  years  of 
working  in  a  poorly  lighted  three-story  house  which 
presented  many  handicaps  to  the  operation  of  the 
branch.  Due  to  the  size  of  the  rooms  at  the  old 
site  it  was  impossible  to  concentrate  the  shop 
workers  in  any  one  location.  This  made  supervision 
and  instruction  of  these  workers  very  difficult  for  the 
staff.  The  inadequate  space  also  dictated  the  removal 
of  many  business  meetings  and  social  events  to  a 
more  appropriate  location  adequate  for  the  purposes. 

In  the  new  building  with  its  frontage  of  some 
70  feet  a  most  satisfactory  answer  to  the  problem 
of  inadequate  space  has  been  found.  Another  handi¬ 
cap  was  removed  by  the  availability  in  the  new  loca¬ 
tion  of  a  large  shop  area.  This  large  room  made  it 
possible  to  bring  all  the  workers  and  their  projects 
into  one  more  easily  supervised  workshop.  The 
new  location  presently  houses  a  large  workshop,  a 
display  room,  and  adequate  office  facilities  made 
very  pleasant  by  a  maximum  use  of  glass  coupled 
with  efficient  interior  lighting  and  ventilation.  In 
addition  the  basement  offers  a  large  clear  area  easily 
adaptable  to  accommodate  large  gatherings.  A 
modern  kitchen  located  immediately  adjacent  to 
this  room  adds  to  its  practicability  as  a  center  for 
social  activities.  The  increased  shop  facilities  have 
already  manifested  themselves  in  the  employment 
of  seven  new  workers  engaged  in  recently  acquired 
sub-contract  work. 

A  recent  change  has  been  made  in  the  staff  of 
the  Tri-County  Branch.  Miss  Mary  York,  R.N.,  has 
replaced  Mrs.  Mary  Kline  as  prevention  worker. 
Mrs.  York  has  a  splendid  background  of  experience, 
having  been  a  visitor  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Assistance,  and  having  worked  two  years  with  the 
Veterans’  Administration  in  connection  with  their 
eye,  ear  and  nose  clinics.  During  her  enlistment  in 
the  Army,  Mrs.  York  spent  three  years  in  foreign 
service  in  addition  to  two  years  as  a  staff  member  at 
Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. — One  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  blinded  veterans  of  World  War  II  have  re¬ 
ceived  Seeing  Eye  dogs.  In  each  case  the  veteran 
paid  a  token  fee  of  only  $1.00,  instead  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  obligation  of  $150.00  assumed  by  non¬ 
veterans  for  their  first  dog.  This  service  to  war- 
blinded  persons  as  a  matter  of  policy  was  extended 
to  include  the  present  crisis  when,  on  November 
14,  1950,  the  Board  of  Trustees  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution:  “Be  it  resolved  that  the  Seeing  Eye 
will,  at  no  expense  to  the  individual  or  the  Federal 
government,  endeavor  to  provide  Seeing  Eye  dog 
guides  for  eligible  persons  who,  as  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  including  those 
serving  under  the  flag  of  the  United  Nations,  have 
lost  their  sight  in  the  line  of  duty.” 

Although  the  demand  for  Seeing  Eye  dogs  for 
blinded  veterans  imposed  a  waiting  list  of  unusual 
length  on  Morristown  during  the  first  few  years 
after  the  war,  the  list  has  now  been  reduced  to 
normal.  New  instructors  have  gradually  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  school  and  improved  sources  of 
supply  of  suitable  dogs  built  up.  This  has  enabled 
The  Seeing  Eye  in  the  past  two  years  to  increase 
sharply  the  number  of  dogs  it  can  train  and  the 
number  of  persons  it  can  accept  annually  at  the 
school.  Because  of  this  increased  capacity,  an  appli¬ 
cant  can  now,  in  most  cases,  begin  his  four  weeks’ 
course  at  Morristown  within  a  month  to  six  weeks 
after  his  application  has  been  completed  and  ap¬ 
proved.  Classes  for  the  remainder  of  1951  will  be¬ 
gin  on  February  26,  March  31,  April  28,  May  26, 
June  23,  July  21,  September  8,  October  6  and  27, 
and  November  24. 

Mr.  George  Werntz,  Jr.  was  elected  secretary  of 
The  Seeing  Eye  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  held  on  January  9,  1951.  Mr. 
Werntz,  who  holds  the  position  of  assistant  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  Ebeling,  the  executive  vice  president  of  The 
Seeing  Eye,  joined  the  staff  of  the  organization  in 
August  1950.  He  was  formerly  director  of  admis¬ 
sions  and  assistant  dean  at  Colgate  University. 
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Kansas  State  Association  for  the  Blind — This  asso¬ 
ciation  was  organized  in  1920  by  a  small  group  of 
blind  men  and  women  and  their  friends,  with  the 
motto,  "Every  citizen  a  self-supporting  one.”  This 
organization  has  promoted  and  sponsored  almost 
all  of  the  state  legislation  for  the  adult  blind.  It  has 
been  the  purpose  of  the  Association  to  improve  the 
social  and  economic  condition  of  all  the  blind  of 
Kansas. 

Through  legislation,  the  Kansas  State  Association 
for  the  Blind  has  sponsored  a  four  point  program 
which  has  been  established  under  the  State  Board 
of  Social  Welfare  and  administered  by  the  Division 


of  Services  for  the  Blind,  as  follows: 

1.  Aid  to  the  needy  blind 

2.  Rehabilitation  of  the  blind 

3.  Prevention  of  blindness 

4.  Restoration  of  sight 

The  aid  is  administered  by  the  State-County  Social 
Welfare  Plan  and  the  other  three  are  under  the 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind. 

This  plan  ranks  well  with  other  state  plans,  but 
not  all  services  can  be  successfully  rendered  by  a 
governmental  agency,  hence  there  is  need  for  the 
private  agencies  and  interested  individuals  to  help 
the  blind  to  help  themselves. 
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In  discussing  this  subject,  I  shall  try  to  give 
you  some  of  the  less  tangible  items  which 
have  come  to  my  attention  and  the  industrial 
placement  agents’  as  well,  in  our  total  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  placement  of  students  of  schools 
for  the  blind  in  production  industries  during 
the  past  thirty  years.  How  to  bridge  the  gaps 
and  provide  the  understanding  necessary  for 
satisfactory  industrial  employment  for  these 
blind  students  are  problems  for  the  teachers 
to  solve  and  I  shall  attempt  only  to  indicate 
the  types  of  problems  that  are  encountered. 
I  am  not  a  teacher  in  a  classroom  and  I 
would  not  presume  to  tell  a  group  such  as 
this  how  to  teach  any  subject.  Furthermore, 
I  believe  there  are  some  elements  which  affect 

The  above  address  was  given  during  the  1950  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  June  26-30,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Joseph  F.  Clunk  is  managing  director  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind. 


successful  industrial  employment  more  than 
the  development  of  manual  skills  and,  there¬ 
fore,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  industrial 
processes  or  the  possibilities  of  employment 
for  blind  persons  in  production  industry. 
Some  of  these  problems  can  be  identified  as 
follows : 

Employer  and  Employee  Relationship . 
Many  students  of  schools  for  the  blind  fail 
to  understand  and  accept  the  fact  that,  when 
they  are  given  a  job  anywhere,  a  contractual 
relationship  exists  between  them  and  the 
employer.  This  contract  is  just  as  definite  in 
its  conditions  as  though  it  were  written  and 
every  condition  were  spelled  out  in  so  many 
words.  The  employee  assumes  the  obligation 
of  being  on  time  every  morning  when  there 
is  work  to  be  done.  Some  blind  persons  seem 
to  believe  that  they  are  conferring  a  favor 
upon  the  employer  when  they  accept  a  job  in 
his  plant  and  that  they  need  come  to  work 
only  when  they  are  in  the  mood.  They  fail 
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to  understand  that  the  employer  must  have 
each  and  every  employee  on  the  job  on  time 
each  morning  when  the  plant  is  in  opera¬ 
tion.  This  does  not  mean  arriving  two  min¬ 
utes,  five  minutes  or  even  thirty  seconds  late. 
The  blind  employee  should  realize  that  if 
the  plant  employs  five  hundred  persons  and 
if  every  one  of  them  were  five  minutes  late, 
twenty-five  hundred  minutes  of  production 
time  would  be  lost  to  the  employer  and  he 
cannot  afford  this  luxury.  The  employee  must 
know  that  he  not  only  should  be  on  time  but, 
if  anything,  ahead  of  time  every  day.  He 
cannot  use  blindness  as  an  excuse  for  being 
late. 

Again  the  employee  must  understand  that 
he  is  supposed  to  work  sixty  minutes  per 
hour  and  not  just  when  he  knows  the  fore¬ 
man  is  nearby,  that  when  rest  periods  are 
taken  the  time  and  frequency  must  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  and  not  expanded  to 
the  maximum.  The  rest  room  is  not  a  club 
house  in  which  employees  are  expected  to 
spend  time  and  find  relaxation  in  talking 
over  their  social  affairs  at  considerable  length 
during  the  working  day.  Quitting  time  is 
at  the  end  of  the  day  and  not  five  or  ten 
minutes  before  the  whistle  blows.  Blindness 
cannot  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  leave  ahead 
of  time  to  avoid  the  rush  and  because  you 
don’t  want  to  be  crowded  in  a  street  car  or 
bus.  If  anything  the  blind  worker  should 
work  a  little  overtime  if  he  wants  to  avoid 
the  rush  and  then  he  can  leave  the  plant  in 
a  leisurely  way  and  avoid  the  crowds. 

One  example  of  that  distorted  point  of 
view  I  well  remember  is  that  of  a  young  man 
I  had  placed  on  a  job  in  a  stove  factory.  He 
persisted  in  whistling  and  singing  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  noise  to  entertain  himself;  and  he 
thought  to  entertain  his  co-workers.  He  was 
in  a  very  quiet  assembly  room  where  it  was 
easy  to  talk  across  the  room  to  a  fellow 
employee.  Eventually,  and  it  didn’t  take  long, 
the  company  ran  out  of  work  and  laid  this 
man  off.  At  first  a  day  at  a  time,  then  two  or 


three  days  at  a  time  and  soon  the  layoffs  were 
for  a  week  at  a  time.  The  factory  had  plenty 
of  work  to  do  but  as  far  as  this  worker  was 
concerned  they  ran  out  of  work  because  they 
did  not  like  the  disturbing  influence.  They 
didn’t  tell  us  about  it  until  long  after  he  had 
been  laid  off  indefinitely;  permanently,  in 
their  minds,  and  they  finally  confessed  that 
they  would  not  have  any  more  work  either 
for  him  or  for  any  other  blind  person.  They 
felt  all  blind  persons  would  create  a  similar 
disturbance  and  would  not  know  how  to 
work  harmoniously  with  other  employees. 
This  young  fellow  was  placed  a  second  time 
and  the  second  job  happened  to  be  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  his  home.  I  called  at  the  plant 
where  he  was  placed  with  considerable  fre¬ 
quency  during  the  first  three  or  four  weeks 
of  his  employment  and  was  never  able  to 
find  him  on  the  job.  Finally,  the  manager 
admitted  that  the  young  man  took  a  great 
deal  of  time  off;  was  seldom  on  time  in  the 
morning,  and  apparently  had  to  bury  several 
grandmothers,  uncles,  etc.  He  used  the  fore¬ 
man’s  telephone  to  talk  to  his  friends  during 
the  working  day  and  in  general  was  a  very 
undependable  employee.  The  manager  rather 
quizzically  said  to  me,  “I  thought  you  said 
these  blind  persons  were  anxious  to  work.” 

I  finally  telephoned  the  young  man  at  his 
home  and  asked  him  why  he  was  so  unde¬ 
pendable.  He  replied  in  this  fashion,  “Do 
you  know  that  the  manager  of  that  factory 
doesn’t  get  to  work  until  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  I  have  to  be  there  at  eight.  I 
have  to  travel  a  whole  hour  to  get  to  work 
and  I  don’t  see  why  I  should  get  to  work  at 
eight  o’clock  when  the  manager  doesn’t  get 
there  until  nine.”  I  informed  him  that  when 
he  became  manager,  he  could  set  his  own 
hours,  but  until  he  was  manager,  he  would 
have  to  keep  the  hours  of  other  factory  work¬ 
ers.  Then  he  said,  “Do  you  know  that  the 
young  fellow  who  works  next  to  me  is  two 
years  younger  than  I  am  and  he  gets  the 
same  amount  of  money  per  day  that  I  do.  I 
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think  I  should  get  paid  more  money  because 
I’m  older  than  he  is.”  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
doing  more  work  than  his  younger  sighted 
associate  and,  of  course,  he  didn’t  know.  He 
didn’t  know  how  his  production  compared 
with  the  younger  sighted  worker.  Then  I 
had  to  inform  him  that  he  would  not  be  paid 
any  more  than  his  sighted  associate  unless  he 
did  more  work  and  that  industry  did  not  pay 
on  an  age  basis.  He  refused  to  accept  stand¬ 
ard  employment  conditions  and  after  three 
or  four  weeks  of  tryout,  we  had  to  replace 
him. 

I  remember  another  young  man  who 
worked  right  through  the  depression  and  be¬ 
cause  he  did  ten  per  cent  more  work  than 
the  sighted  girls  at  the  same  job  he  received 
ten  per  cent  more  money.  Then  he  married 
and  in  due  time  a  couple  of  children  arrived. 
He  went  on  a  one-man  strike  because  he  con¬ 
tended  that  a  married  man  with  a  family 
should  get  paid  more  money  than  a  single 
man.  When  the  company  refused  to  increase 
his  pay  on  the  basis  of  his  domestic  responsi¬ 
bilities,  he  quit  the  job  and  we  had  quite  a 
time  keeping  that  plant  open  for  other  blind 
workers. 

This  lack  of  understanding  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  employer  and  the  employee 
is  responsible  for  many  jobs  lost  by  former 
students  of  schools  for  the  blind  who  have 
the  ability  to  actually  perform  the  work.  They 
do  not  accept  the  unwritten  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tract  between  the  employer  and  an  employee 
because  it  has  never  been  explained  to  them, 
or  perhaps  because  they  have  never  been 
taught  that  a  contract  exists.  They  not  only 
fail  in  their  jobs  but  also  lose  opportunities 
for  other  blind  persons  which  result  from 
their  lack  of  understanding  or  acceptance 
of  the  conditions  of  employer-employee  re¬ 
lationship. 

Relationship  of  employees  to  each  other. 
Often  students  from  schools  for  the  blind 
fail  to  recognize  or  accept  the  fact  that  em¬ 
ployees  in  a  plant  have  a  teamwork  relation¬ 


ship  with  each  other.  Just  as  they  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  their  sighted  associates  to 
process  the  materials  for  them  to  work  upon, 
even  so  the  sighted  workers  are  dependent 
upon  them  to  complete  their  part  of  the 
job  in  order  that  they  too  will  have  ma¬ 
terials  with  which  to  work.  Many  blind  per¬ 
sons  constantly  complain  about  the  lack  of 
understanding  by  sighted  associates  and  of 
the  fact  that  sighted  persons  do  not  coop¬ 
erate  with  them.  They  forget  that  coopera¬ 
tion  is  a  two-way  street  and  not  a  one-way 
thoroughfare.  We  live  in  a  sighted  world  and 
blind  persons  must  cooperate  with  and  fit 
into  that  world  and  not  expect  the  sighted 
world  to  adjust  to  their  conception  of  re¬ 
quirements.  If  we  want  the  other  fellow  to 
understand  and  cooperate  with  us,  then  we 
certainly  must  first  understand  the  other  fel¬ 
low  and  go  out  of  our  way  to  be  of  friendly 
service  and  cooperate  with  him. 

Blind  persons  must  recognize  and  assume 
full  responsibility  for  initiative  in  this  matter 
and  not  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  whatever 
good  will  or  friendliness  the  other  person 
may  extend. 

Relationship  of  employee  to  space,  bench 
and  machine.  A  number  of  years  ago  I  called 
upon  the  superintendent  of  a  large  plant  and 
received  a  very  icy  reception.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  did  not  want  to  see  me  at  all  and 
was  not  interested  in  my  proposition.  Upon 
being  introduced,  I  said,  “Mr.  Blank,  we 
fully  understand  that  your  plant  is  designed 
to  produce  a  certain  quantity  of  material 
every  day  and  this  capacity  is  based  upon  the 
use  of  space,  work  benches  and  machines; 
that  the  individual  worker  is  only  an  auxil¬ 
iary  to  the  equipment;  that  it  is  cheaper  for 
you  to  have  one  employee  producing  five 
hundred  units  of  work  per  day  and  to  pay 
that  worker  two  cents  per  unit,  than  it  is 
to  have  two  workers  producing  the  same 
five  hundred  units  per  day,  and  to  pay  each 
of  them  the  same  piece  work  rate  as  you  pay 
one  person,  because  two  workers  take  up 
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twice  as  much  space,  require  double  the 
equipment,  washroom  facilities,  supervision, 
and  all  the  other  operating  expenses  con¬ 
cerned  with  production,  even  though  the 
labor  cost  is  apparently  the  same.”  The  super¬ 
intendent  turned  to  me  and  said,  “Young 
man,  I  wish  all  my  foremen  and  employees 
understood  my  problems  half  as  well  as  you 
do.  What  can  I  do  for  you  here?”  After  that 
we  were  on  a  very  friendly  basis  that  resulted 
in  several  placements. 

Many  students  from  schools  for  the  blind 
are  not  informed  concerning  these  basic 
principles.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  em¬ 
ployer  has  ample  space,  that  the  work  bench 
and  the  machine  mean  nothing;  and  they 
are  not  informed  as  to  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  themselves  and  the  equipment.  The 
employer  buys  a  machine  because  it  is  rated 
to  produce  a  certain  quantity  of  material 
per  day.  If  the  individual  worker  does  not 
make  that  machine  produce  its  rated  capacity 
and  the  employer  must  buy  two  pieces  of 
equipment  in  order  to  meet  his  production 
requirements,  then  he  has  extra  cost  in  space, 
buildings,  equipment,  power  and  so  forth. 
The  employee  is  an  auxiliary  to  equipment, 
and  production  capacity  is  not  based  on  the 
number  of  persons  employed  but  upon  the 
equipment  of  the  plant.  Blind  persons  must 
recognize  these  facts  and  if  they  are  going 
to  be  successful,  harmonious,  industrial  work¬ 
ers,  they  must  accept  this  relationship  and 
work  accordingly. 

During  the  war,  two  blind  persons  in  two 
different  plants  each  yielded  to  the  flood  of 
complimentary  remarks  given  them  by  other 
employees.  They  believed  that  they  were 
superhuman  individuals,  making  a  terrific 
contribution  to  the  employer  and  that  they 
were  entitled  to  more  money  per  hour  than 
anyone  else.  They  decided  in  their  own  minds 
that  they  should  have  at  least  twenty-five 
cents  more  per  hour,  and  since  their  wages 
were  already  equal  to  those  of  their  sighted 
associates,  twenty-five  cents  more  per  hour 


represented  their  measurement  of  compara¬ 
tive  worth.  Each  of  them  decided  to  put  on  a 
one-man  strike  and  they  wrote  letters  to  their 
employers  demanding  increases  in  pay  and 
refused  to  return  to  work  until  the  wage 
increase  was  granted.  So  far  as  I  know  neither 
one  of  them  was  ever  called  back  to  work 
and  they  are  still  out  of  employment. 

Keep  safety  rules.  Too  many  blind  persons 
when  placed  in  industrial  employment  have 
an  idea  that  the  safety  rules  set  up  by  the 
company  and  the  industry  are  all  foolishness. 
They  think  they  can  take  short  cuts,  that 
guards  and  protective  devices  are  unnecessary, 
and  that  they  know  more  about  safety  than 
the  production  and  safety  engineers.  When 
they  come  into  the  plant,  they  refuse  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  cooperation  of  other  employees  in 
walking  through  the  plant  to  their  places  of 
employment.  In  doing  the  job  itself,  they 
think,  “I  can  do  it  better  this  way  and  the 
guard  is  unnecessary.”  Some  workers  operat¬ 
ing  machines  where  two-handed  controls  are 
used  will  lock  one  control  down  so  they  can 
operate  the  machine  with  one  hand;  this 
usually  results  in  injury.  Blind  students  must 
be  made  to  understand  that  the  employer  and 
his  safety  engineers  have  spent  considerable 
money,  time,  and  much  thought  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  safety  patterns  for  every  process. 
These  are  not  theoretical  and  must  be  ob¬ 
served. 

Follow  instructions  accurately.  A  great 
many  people,  especially  some  of  our  blind 
workers,  think  that  they  can  find  an  easier 
or  better  way  of  doing  the  job  and  frequently 
this  results  only  in  the  ill  will  of  the  foreman 
and  other  supervisory  personnel.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  student  understand  that  he  must 
follow  instructions  completely  and  accurately. 
If  experience  enables  him  to  develop  a  better 
way  of  doing  the  job,  he  can  do  the  experi¬ 
menting  on  his  own  time,  during  a  lunch  or 
rest  period.  If  he  finds  that  he  has  a  better 
method  of  doing  the  job,  he  can  pass  it  on  to 
the  foreman  for  the  use  of  other  workers 
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and  secure  approval  for  his  ideas;  otherwise 
he  should  do  the  job  as  instructed. 

Efficiency  of  motion.  The  average  sighted 
new  employee  watches  other  workers  of 
greater  experience  and  imitates  their  meth¬ 
ods  of  doing  things.  The  blind  worker  can¬ 
not  use  this  method  of  learning  and  must 
depend  upon  his  own  imagination  and  habits 
of  motion.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that  the 
blind  student  learn  to  manipulate  tools  and 
materials  with  a  minimum  amount  of  waste 
motion;  learn  how  to  analyze  motion  require¬ 
ments  and  establish  what  the  psychologists 
call  “muscle  memory”  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Instead  of  depending  upon  frequent  repe¬ 
tition  in  the  performance  of  a  task  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  efficient  pattern  of  motion,  a  blind 
worker  must  analyze  quickly  the  motion  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  job  and  eliminate  waste 
motion  as  soon  as  possible.  The  blind  worker 
must  learn  the  exact  location  of  materials  and 
tools,  and  that  by  moving  the  right  or  left 
hand  a  definite  distance  at  a  certain  angle 
while  the  body  is  in  a  particular  position, 
he  can  perform  the  process  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  motion.  The  intelligent  analysis 
of  motion  requirements  will  enable  the  blind 
worker  to  achieve  production  speed  in  the 
same  length  of  time,  or  in  less  time,  than  the 
average  sighted  competitor  of  equal  experi¬ 
ence  when  that  sighted  person  is  depending 
upon  constant  repetition  to  produce  efficiency 
of  motion. 

Avoid  putting  on  a  show.  Many  blind  per¬ 
sons  yield  to  the  applause  of  their  co-workers 
and  get  the  idea  that  they  must  imitate  a 
circus  every  day  of  the  week.  In  fact,  the 
more  quickly  a  blind  person  can  be  absorbed 
into  the  employee  group  and  forgotten  as  a 
novelty,  the  more  assurance  that  person  has 
for  continuing  in  his  employment.  More  than 
one  placement  agent  has  had  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  an  employer  terminate  within  a  week 
or  two  when  the  employer  said,  “This  person 
attracts  too  much  attention  on  the  part  of 
other  workers  and  uses  too  much  time,  and 
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we  can’t  afford  to  have  the  rest  of  our  staff 
coming  around  to  see  this  individual  perform 
every  day.”  Some  of  our  blind  students  think 
they  are  being  smart  when  they  try  to  show 
how  they  can  go  from  their  place  of  work, 
machine  or  bench,  out  to  the  washroom, 
lunch  room,  or  exit  by  themselves.  They  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  demonstrating  ability  when 
they  try  to  travel  in  a  noisy  atmosphere 
through  a  labyrinth  of  trucks  and  stock  piles 
in  and  around  the  plant  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  assistance. 

These  students  should  be  taught  that  it  is 
not  a  question  of  displaying  their  talents  and 
skills  in  a  circus-like  manner  that  counts — 
what  really  counts  is  the  ability  to  accept 
the  cooperation  of  their  co-workers  when 
needed  and  to  do  so  in  a  dignified  and  incon¬ 
spicuous  manner.  There  are  times  when 
every  blind  person  requires  the  cooperation 
of  sighted  associates  and  it  is  foolhardy  for 
him  to  conduct  himself  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  repel  the  volunteered  cooperation  of  others. 
The  blind  worker,  who  puts  on  a  show  in 
order  to  arouse  the  applause  of  his  co-workers 
is  endangering  his  ability  to  continue  as  an 
employee  of  that  company.  The  quicker  he 
learns  to  perform  all  the  functions  related  to 
his  employment  inconspicuously  and  effec¬ 
tively,  the  better  off  he  is. 

Not  only  should  he  accept,  he  should  also 
solicit  the  cooperation  of  co-workers  in  get¬ 
ting  in  and  out  of  the  plant  and  from  one 
part  of  the  plant  to  another  whenever  he  has 
occasion  to  travel  through  the  plant.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  he  establish  this  pattern  of  team¬ 
work  in  the  minds  of  his  associates  as  quickly 
and  as  completely  as  possible  and  that  he  gain 
a  reputation  for  being  careful,  not  foolhardy. 
It  only  takes  one  bruise,  one  fall,  one  contact 
with  a  truck  to  completely  ruin  the  goodwill 
and  confidence  of  the  management.  Sighted 
persons  may  be  squeezed  between  a  truck 
and  a  workbench  without  affecting  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  other  people  in  the  plant.  The 
sighted  person  is  simply  looked  upon  as  care- 
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less  for  being  inadvertently  caught  in  a  tight 
corner;  but  a  blind  person  who  gets  squeezed 
between  a  truck  and  workbench  is  immedi¬ 
ately  considered  to  have  gotten  into  that  pre¬ 
dicament  because  he  couldn’t  see  and,  there¬ 
fore,  was  in  danger  of  personal  injury  be¬ 
cause  of  blindness.  The  sighted  person  may 
fall  downstairs  and  break  a  leg  and  nobody 
is  concerned  except  himself  and  the  accident 
department;  the  blind  person  who  falls  down¬ 
stairs  may  only  be  bruised  but  he  scares  the 
management  into  believing  he  is  in  danger 
of  breaking  his  neck  and  the  more  quickly 
they  get  rid  of  him  the  better.  The  same 
thing  applies  anywhere  around  the  premises. 
Putting  on  a  show  is  a  dangerous  business 
and  our  blind  students  must  be  taught  that 
this  of  all  things  must  be  avoided. 

Avoid  exploitation.  Frequently  blind  per¬ 
sons  allow  their  blindness  to  be  exploited. 
Membership  on  committees  involved  in 
settling  controversial  subjects  should  be 
avoided  since  some  individuals  on  the  oppos¬ 
ing  side  of  the  argument,  either  management 
or  employee  group,  could  easily  interpret  the 
blind  person’s  activities  as  emotional  pressure 
used  to  assist  the  committee  of  which  the 
blind  person  is  a  member. 

Sometimes  either  management  or  employee 
groups  play  up  an  individual’s  blindness 
rather  than  his  competency  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  work.  Participation  in  normal  activi¬ 
ties  by  blind  workers  is  desirable  but  extreme 
care  should  be  exercised  in  order  to  avoid 
blindness  itself  being  used  to  influence  any 
discussion  or  activity,  thus  losing  sight  of  the 
mental  capacity  and  personality  of  the  blind 
worker  as  an  individual. 

Ta\e  criticism  in  proper  spirit.  Visitors  to 
schools  for  the  blind  frequently  give  blind 
students  the  impression  that  they  are  super¬ 
human  individuals,  that  everything  they  do 
is  wonderful,  marvelous,  perfect  beyond  all 
criticism  and  above  reproach.  When  these 
students  go  out  into  production  industry  and 
their  work  is  not  up  to  par,  they  are  neces¬ 


sarily  subject  to  critical  evaluation  by  the 
instructor,  the  foreman,  or  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  supervisory  responsibility.  Consequently, 
when  their  work  is  criticized  either  as  to 
quality  or  quantity,  they  resent  the  evalua¬ 
tion  and  become  belligerent. 

It  doesn’t  take  manv  reactions  of  this  kind 
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to  isolate  the  blind  person  from  the  foreman 
or  supervisor.  No  sighted  person  likes  to 
arouse  resentment  and  rebellion  in  the  mind 
of  a  blind  associate  and  when  they  find  that 
this  happens,  they  cease  to  criticize,  or  tell 
the  individual  about  his  faults  or  behavior  but 
pretty  soon  the  same  foreman  or  supervisor 
finds  it  necessary  to  tell  the  blind  person  that 
the  plant  is  out  of  material,  orders  have  not 
come  in,  the  department  is  closing  down  for 
a  few  days  and  that  the  blind  person  will  be 
called  back  when  there  is  work.  I  know  of 
cases  where  the  blind  person  had  been  sent 
home  on  a  temporary  layoflf  but  still  retained 
his  time  clock  number,  and  had  been  idle 
for  ten  years.  Of  course,  the  employer  never 
intended  to  call  him  back  to  work.  A  blind 
person  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert  for 
criticism;  he  must  not  resent  it  but  rather 
should  welcome  and  encourage  it.  He  must 
insist  upon  critical  evaluation,  repugnant  or 
otherwise  from  associates,  particularly  from 
supervisors  who  have  responsibility  for  his 
results.  If  the  blind  worker  indicates  eager¬ 
ness  for  critical  evaluation  and  encourages 
the  foreman  to  tell  him  every  time  he  is  be¬ 
low  par  in  any  respect,  he  will  insure  his 
continued  employment.  Of  course,  he  must 
also  be  ready  to  meet  the  requirements  and 
standards  of  the  employer,  otherwise  the 
criticism  or  evaluation  is  of  no  value  to  him. 

Social  behavior  with  other  workers.  Many 
blind  persons,  particularly  those  blinded  in 
childhood,  seem  to  work  and  live  in  a 
vacuum.  They  exist  in  what  might  be  called 
a  mental  hermitage.  They  completely  forget 
that  other  people  are  around  them,  that  other 
people  have  ideas,  that  they  have  engage¬ 
ments  which  must  be  kept,  that  they  can 
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easily  work  alone  and  observe  the  conduct 
of  the  blind  person.  Such  blind  persons  de¬ 
mand  too  much  service  from  others  and  do 
not  look  for  opportunities  to  be  of  service  to 
other  people.  The  blind  person  who  succeeds 
in  his  social  relationships,  whether  at  work 
or  at  play,  must  be  on  the  alert  to  recognize 
and  understand  his  responsibility  in  social 
living  with  other  people.  We  must  be  even 
more  alert  than  our  sighted  friends  to  find 
opportunities  to  repay  in  friendliness  for 
friendly  services  received.  We  must  also  be 
on  the  alert  to  avoid  friction  with  others. 

If  we  find  that  a  sighted  friend  is  interested 
in  doing  something  at  a  certain  time,  we 
should  avoid  conflict  of  our  activity  with  the 
activities  of  the  friend  from  whom  we  re¬ 
quire  cooperation.  If  you  are  working  in  a 
plant  and  you  can  accept  a  co-worker’s 
friendly  service  in  leaving  the  plant  at  a  time 
that  is  convenient  to  him,  it  is  much  better 
than  requesting  him  to  go  with  you  at  a 
time  that  is  inconvenient  for  him  and  which 
may  compel  him  to  make  a  special  trip  just 
to  accommodate  you.  The  same  principle  ap¬ 
plies  in  going  to  the  washroom,  lunch  room, 
and  so  on.  Coming  to  work  on  a  street  car  or 
bus,  it  is  better  to  meet  a  co-worker  from  the 
same  department  at  the  door,  the  gate,  or  on 
the  street  and  walk  in  with  that  individual 
than  to  impose  upon  another  employee  who 
works  in  an  entirely  different  department 
and  who  must  go  out  of  his  way  to  take  you 
to  your  place  of  work. 

The  person  who  goes  out  of  his  way  may 
not  mind  it  once  or  even  twice  but  after  that 
he  will  avoid  the  blind  individual  simply 
because  he  doesn’t  want  to  be  inconvenienced. 
Recognition  of  social  responsibility  and  social 
relationships  is  essential.  Very  frequently  the 
non-observance  of  it  results  in  further  isola¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  person  and  a  denial  of 
friendly  cooperation  that  could  result  in  re¬ 
bellion  and  in  all  sorts  of  bitterness  and  dis¬ 
appointment  on  the  part  of  the  blind  indi¬ 
vidual.  No  one,  sighted  or  blind,  has  such 
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an  excellent  personality  that  he  can  afford 
to  have  it  poisoned  or  warped  by  bitterness, 
resentment,  ill  will,  anger,  bad  temper  or  any 
of  the  other  factors  which  result  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  public’s  avoidance  of  him. 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

Assuming  that  perhaps  none  of  the  schools 
for  the  blind  are  in  a  position  to  teach  many 
complete  trades  or  crafts,  we  have  a  little 
different  problem  in  the  consideration  of 
vocational  training  than  I  have  heard  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  or  any  other  meeting.  This 
problem  might  be  outlined  under  specific 
headings  such  as: 

Complete  training  in  any  trade.  Practically 
all  schools  for  the  blind  have  traditionally 
provided  training  for  blind  male  students  as 
piano  tuners.  However,  few  of  our  schools 
have  given  or  are  giving  the  student  actual, 
complete  training  in  even  this  traditional 
craft.  Some  students  are  taught  to  pull  strings 
and  tune,  some  are  taught  to  do  repairing  in 
addition  to  the  tuning,  not  all  of  them  are 
given  complete  training  in  these  two  activities 
and  as  a  result  many  of  the  students  have 
gone  forth  with  a  tuning  hammer  and  have 
been  unable  to  build  a  business  because  they 
did  not  know  how  to  do  repair  work. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  schools  that 
give  reasonably  good  training  in  tuning  and 
repair  work  fail  to  complete  the  training  in 
that  they  do  not  teach  the  youngster  how  to 
market  his  skill  and  build  a  business.  There 
is  a  shortage  of  piano  tuners  in  this  country 
and  yet  we  find  graduate  tuners  working  in 
sheltered  workshops,  ordinary  factories,  and 
vending  stands.  These  persons  are  making 
less  money  than  other  tuners  who  may  have 
less  skill  in  tuning  and  repair  work  but  who 
have  more  ability  to  build  a  piano  tuning 
business.  This  problem  only  illustrates  a  re¬ 
sult  and  should  direct  your  attention  toward 
a  need  for  complete  training  in  whatever 
trade  or  craft  is  undertaken  in  training  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  schools  for  the  blind. 
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I  understand  that  two  schools  for  the  blind 
have  given  considerable  attention  to  this 
question  of  teaching  students  how  to  market 
their  skills.  It  is  time  for  all  the  other  schools 
to  profit  by  the  total  experience  and  make 
improvements  in  their  total  training  tech¬ 
niques.  There  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  a  school  for  the  blind 
can  give  complete  training  in  very  many 
types  of  trades  to  blind  students  during  their 
primary  and  secondary  school  years.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  number  of  trades  or  crafts  which 
may  be  taught  most  of  us  would  agree  that  a 
complete  job  should  be  done. 

Basic  understanding  of  tools  and  their 
purposes.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  basic  tools 
and  their  uses  is  a  serious  problem.  This  was 
very  apparent  in  the  trainees  of  the  training 
courses  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  for  industrial  specialists  for 
the  blind,  and  also  in  many  of  the  clients 
served  by  our  placement  agents.  Few  students 
or  persons  blinded  in  childhood  acquire  a 
reasonable  amount  of  knowledge  of  basic 
tools  and  their  purposes. 

Many  of  these  blind  persons  believe  that  a 
tap  is  only  something  out  of  which  water  is 
secured  and  they  are  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  also  a  tool  used  for  threading  the 
inside  of  a  drilled  hole  in  a  casting,  in  metal, 
wood,  plastic  or  other  materials.  Many  indi¬ 
viduals  think  that  a  wrench  is  a  twist  of 
some  kind  and  are  unaware  that  it  is  a  tool 
used  by  plumbers  in  tightening  or  loosening 
pipes;  by  mechanics  for  tightening  nuts  and 
bolts,  and  that  there  are  a  great  many  varie¬ 
ties  of  wrenches. 

Although  I  had  my  own  sight  until  I  was 
twenty-three  years  old,  I  well  remember  my 
complete  lack  of  knowledge  of  tools  and  their 
purposes  when  I  began  industrial  placement 
work.  In  spite  of  my  opportunity  to  observe 
tools,  I  had  some  queer  impressions  when  a 
neighbor  suggested  that  I  look  at  a  drill  press 
with  a  fixed  jig. 

How  much  less  opportunity  does  the  blind 


student  or  the  youngster  blinded  in  child¬ 
hood  have  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  tools. 
Isn’t  it  a  function  of  our  schools  for  the  blind 
to  provide  this  information  and  bridge  this 
gap?  Every  school  should  be  equipped  with 
a  stock  of  the  tools  most  commonly  used  in 
the  home,  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garage. 
The  blind  child  should  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  these  varieties  of  tools,  their 
purposes,  and  uses;  so  that  when  someone 
talks  about  using  a  pair  of  snips,  for  instance, 
the  blind  child  won’t  think  he  is  talking  about 
someone  who  is  impolite,  but  will  know  that 
snips  are  a  type  of  shears  used  to  cut  sheet 
metal;  and  that  a  brace  is  not  necessarily 
something  that  is  attached  to  the  leg  or  arm, 
but  that  it  may  be  a  type  of  tool  used  to  hold 
a  bit  for  the  drilling  of  wood,  metal  and 
other  similar  materials. 

Use  of  power.  In  addition  to  knowledge  of 
and  basic  skill  in  the  use  of  hand  tools,  the 
blind  student  should  acquire  some  knowledge 
and  familiarity  with  the  use  of  power  tools. 
While  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  complete 
course  in  engineering  or  anything  like  it,  the 
student  should  become  familiar  with  and  de¬ 
velop  a  proper  respect  for  the  use  of  power 
in  the  performance  of  work. 

Some  understanding  of  power  equipment 
can  be  provided  through  a  power  sewing 
machine,  a  small  motorized  hand  drill,  a 
properly  guarded  as  well  as  unguarded  saw 
and  other  cutting  devices,  a  wood  or  metal 
lathe,  tools  using  compressed  air,  a  drill  press, 
and  similar  machines.  Any  kind  of  power 
tools  with  which  the  student  can  perform 
work  that  will  teach  him  to  control  and  re¬ 
spect  power  and  also  observe  basic  safety 
measures  will  serve  the  purpose. 

In  conducting  our  industrial  training 
courses,  we  find  it  necessary  to  give  the 
trainees  a  week  of  training  in  a  vocational 
school  with  intensive  instruction  in  the  use 
of  power  tools  before  we  permit  them  to  go 
into  a  factory  to  learn  how  to  demonstrate 
production  processes.  We  find  that  many  of 
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the  trainees,  particularly  graduates  of  schools 
for  the  blind,  are  imprudent  in  their  hand¬ 
ling  of  power  machinery  and  it  required 
minor  injuries  to  teach  them  respect  for 
safety  methods.  The  vocational  school  in¬ 
structors  were  conditioned  to  expect  this 
sort  of  thing  and,  therefore,  no  damage  re¬ 
sulted  to  the  training  program.  We  learned 
very  early  that  if  a  trainee  is  not  going  to 
keep  safety  rules  and  have  some  respect  for 
power  and  its  uses,  it  is  better  to  teach  him 
a  lesson  in  a  vocational  school  than  to  have 
him  learn  this  lesson  while  demonstrating  a 
job  in  a  production  plant  where  the  welfare 
of  other  blind  persons  is  at  stake. 

Character  of  materials.  Many  blind  persons 
fail  because  neither  our  placement  agents  nor 
the  individual  are  informed  as  to  the  type  of 
materials  that  are  most  compatible  to  the  per¬ 
son’s  skill.  Many  people  can  work  easily, 
readily  and  with  considerable  pleasure  with 
cloth  and  soft  materials  and  are  wholly 
averse  to  handling  hard  materials  such  as 
iron,  steel,  plastics  and  so  forth.  Some  people 
like  to  work  with  foods  such  as  vegetables, 
meats,  candy,  etc.,  and  do  not  like  to  work 
with  cloth  or  hard  materials  and  are  averse  to 
soft  materials.  Some  people  like  to  work  with 
large,  heavy  items  and  are  almost  driven 
crazy  when  they  are  required  to  work 
with  small  items  such  as  jewelry,  and  the 
small  parts  that  go  into  measuring  instru¬ 
ments;  and  then  we  have  the  other  group 
who  like  to  work  with  small  things  and  who 
are  completely  out  of  place  when  they  are 
asked  to  manipulate  and  handle  large,  heavy 
or  rough  materials. 

The  schools  for  the  blind  should  provide 
an  excellent  laboratory  for  testing  the  reac¬ 
tions  of  the  students  and  their  aptitudes  for 
handling  various  types  and  sizes  of  materials. 
This  acquaintanceship  and  knowledge  of  the 
characteristics  of  materials  will  be  very  help¬ 
ful  to  the  rehabilitation  counselor  and  to  the 
instructor  in  the  vocational  schools  when  the 
student  is  finally  ready  to  begin  training  for 


employment.  Obviously,  there  is  little  use  in 
training  a  blind  person  to  operate  power 
machinery  if  he  has  an  aversion  to  it,  or  to 
assemble  iron  castings  if  his  hands  and  tem¬ 
perament  are  not  suited  to  handling  that  type 
of  material.  If  he  is  more  at  home  at  a  sewing 
machine  and  in  manipulating  cloth  and  soft 
materials,  making  such  things  as  toy  dogs 
and  dolls,  then  he  should  be  placed  in  work 
processing  such  materials  and  should  be  kept 
away  from  noisy  machine  shops,  punch 
presses,  power  machines,  grease,  dirt,  and 
so  on.  Other  persons  revel  in  being  covered 
with  oil  and  grease  and  like  the  noise  of  a 
machine  shop,  using  power  tools,  and  hand¬ 
ling  heavy  materials.  Everyone  should  be 
placed  in  the  kind  of  industrial  atmosphere 
that  is  most  compatible  to  his  temperament. 
In  this  phase  of  basic  training,  the  student 
also  learns  the  characteristics  of  materials  such 
as  their  texture,  elasticity,  density  or  fragil¬ 
ity  and  can  work  more  intelligently  and  easily 
with  them  when  placed  upon  a  job. 

Selecting  occupational  interests  from  gen¬ 
eral  field.  The  schools  for  the  blind  should 
also  serve  as  the  laboratory  where  the  student 
can  experiment  with  various  types  of  occupa¬ 
tions.  Is  the  student  going  to  live  and  work 
on  a  farm?  It  is  possible  for  most  schools  for 
the  blind  to  provide  some  basic  experience 
in  farming  during  the  school  year,  or  to  di¬ 
rect  it  during  the  summer  vacations.  If  the 
student  is  likely  to  be  a  salesman  or  engage 
in  other  work  in  which  he  would  contact 
the  general  public,  there  should  be  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  try  out  various  types  of  work  in¬ 
volving  contact  with  the  public.  All  the 
schools  for  the  blind  can  make  experience  of 
this  type  available  to  the  students  by  having 
them  work  in  a  neighborhood  store,  not 
necessarily  in  a  special  stand  at  the  school 
but  in  cooperation  with  an  established  mer¬ 
chant,  where  the  student  could  work  in  the 
store  and  serve  the  general  public. 

Another  type  of  work  tryout  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  through  selling  magazine  subscrip- 
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tions,  household  supplies  and  equipment, 
cosmetics  and  insurance  from  door  to  door  in 
city,  town  or  country.  Arrangements  could 
also  be  made  for  students  to  give  talks  to 
various  civic  groups  such  as  church  organiza¬ 
tions,  farm  associations,  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tions,  service  clubs,  and  so  on,  during  the 
school  year  when  the  student  can  be  super¬ 
vised  by  the  instructors.  Students  who  are 
interested  in  the  practice  of  law,  osteopathy, 
chiropractic,  massage  or  teaching  can  thus 
be  given  tryouts  in  presenting  ideas  to  the 
public.  The  ability  of  the  student  to  put 
across  an  idea  in  a  satisfactory  manner  in 
talking  to  a  group  is  an  important  factor  in 
building  up  a  professional  career. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  student  can  be 
given  tryouts  in  mechanical  work  in  a 
garage;  production  work  in  a  local  bakery 
or  laundry;  and  in  other  general  fields  of 
occupation  in  which  the  student  may  ulti¬ 
mately  be  employed.  These  work  experiences 
are  invaluable  to  the  student  in  adult  life 
regardless  of  whether  the  ultimate  occupation 
is  manual,  clerical  or  professional.  The  stu¬ 
dent  cannot  help  but  acquire  a  reasonably 
good  understanding  of  the  social  demands 
of  the  sighted  world  simultaneously  with  his 
absorption  of  occupational  information. 

Elementary  training  based  on  employment 
possibilities  in  the  home  area.  There  are  many 
students  who  return  to  their  homes  with 
ideas  about  occupations  which  cannot  be 
realized  in  the  home  area  and  yet  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  not  prepared  for  a  life  away  from 
home.  While  it  is  not  necessarily  true  that  a 
blind  person,  any  more  than  a  sighted  one, 
will  have  either  the  desire  or  the  ability  to 
work  in  an  available  occupation  in  his  home 
area,  yet  an  analysis  of  the  local  employment 
possibilities  can  be  a  first  approach  to  the 
problem  of  a  lifetime  vocation  for  the  blind 
student. 

Many  of  our  blind  students  return  home 
and  lose  years  waiting  for  some  kind  of  em¬ 
ployment  opportunity  to  be  developed  for 


them  or  for  their  own  imaginations  to  make 
use  of  local  resources.  The  vocational  super¬ 
visor  of  the  school  for  the  blind  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  rehabilitation  counselor  can 
easily  make  an  analysis  of  the  student’s  home 
area  regardless  of  where  it  is  located.  In 
cooperation  with  the  family,  they  can  col¬ 
lectively  develop  a  vocational  plan  for  the 
student  and  thus  perform  the  first  step  in 
the  establishment  of  a  lifetime  occupation  for 
the  student.  Regardless  of  whether  the  first, 
second  or  third  job  is  the  occupation  the  stu¬ 
dent  desires  to  pursue  as  a  lifetime  career, 
activity  is  always  better  than  idleness  for  no 
work  experience  is  ever  wasted. 

Preparation  for  vocational  training  after 
graduation.  The  suggestions  presented  in  this 
discussion  are  obviously  not  intended  to  de¬ 
scribe  industrial  education  in  the  sense  that 
the  student  will  be  taught  specific  industrial 
processes  or  vocational  training  given  in  a 
complete  trade  or  craft.  Rather  it  is  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  thought  that  schools  for  the 
blind  should  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
student  to  explore  and  develop  basic  under¬ 
standing  of  the  requirements  in  all  fields  of 
occupations. 

Post-graduate  vocational  training .  Many 
persons  are  convinced  that  actual  vocational 
training  for  young  blind  persons  should  be 
given  after  the  student  has  left  the  school 
for  the  blind.  This  includes  not  only  those 
students  who  graduate  with  an  academic  cer¬ 
tificate  but  also  those  who  leave  the  school 
for  the  blind  at  the  conclusion  of  their  period 
of  learning  without  an, academic  certificate. 

Since  most  of  the  schools  for  the  blind 
lack  the  necessary  funds  with  which  to  pro¬ 
vide  either  complete  or  varied  vocational 
training,  I  would  like  to  suggest  for  your 
consideration  the  possibility  of  developing 
a  separate  post-graduate  vocational  school  for 
blind  persons.  Perhaps  two  or  more  schools 
for  the  blind  could  be  consolidated  and  one 
of  the  abandoned  schools  could  then  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  national  or  regional  school  for 
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graduates  of  schools  for  the  blind.  It  should 
be  possible  to  secure  more  adequate  financial 
support  and  more  complete  equipment  for 
such  a  centralized  vocational  school.  Both 
students  and  instructors  would  approach  the 
training  with  an  entirely  different  point  of 
view  than  now  exists  in  the  average  school  for 
the  blind.  When  the  vocational  training 
school  is  planned,  developed  and  operated 
on  the  basis  that  it  is  actually  providing  com¬ 
plete  training  in  all  phases  of  every  trade 
listed  in  the  curriculum,  that  school  will  have 
an  entirely  different  reception  in  the  com¬ 
munity  than  if  it  is  simply  a  high  school  try¬ 
ing  to  take  on  vocational  school  characteristics. 

Many  students  look  upon  their  present 
vocational  training  as  a  disturbance  to  their 
academic  program.  It  is  something  which 
they  must  endure  even  though  it  interferes 
with  reading  a  history  book,  a  novel,  playing 
checkers  or  poker.  After  the  student  has  left 
the  school  for  the  blind  and  is  no  longer 
concerned  with  academic  subjects,  he  will 
approach  a  vocational  training  school  cur¬ 
riculum  with  a  more  positive  attitude  than 
he  had  during  his  grade  and  high  school 

days. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  encouraging 
the  use  of  sighted  vocational  schools  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States  for  training  blind 
persons,  particularly  for  industrial  employ¬ 
ment.  Many  of  us  believe  that  the  blind 
student  should  be  trained  in  a  sighted  group 
when  that  student  will  eventually  work  in  a 
sighted  environment.  The  present  training 
given  blind  students  in  vocational  schools  for 
the  sighted  is  not  aimed  at  providing  com¬ 
plete  trade  and  craft  training  but  is  directed 
toward  the  development  of  skill  in  the  use  of 
hand  and  power  tools  and  the  ability  to  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  social  units  with  sighted  workers. 

If  the  schools  for  the  blind  will  provide 
the  basic  understanding  for  industrial  em¬ 
ployment  that  we  have  been  discussing,  co¬ 
operate  with  the  rehabilitation  agencies,  and 
provide  consultant  services  to  the  sighted 


vocational  school  instructors,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  operate  a  national  or  regional 
vocational  school  for  the  blind  and  we  would 
probably  have  better  adjusted  blind  workers 
in  every  respect. 

I  would  like  to  leave  these  thoughts  with 
you  for  your  consideration.  I  hope  the  ideas 
will  be  of  some  assistance  in  your  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  of  rehabilitation 
counselors  when  you  request  them  to  place 
one  of  your  students  in  a  lifetime  career. 
You  can  be  of  invaluable  assistance  in  build¬ 
ing  a  foundation  upon  which  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  counselor  can  add  vocational 
training  and  increase  the  number  of  success¬ 
ful  participants  in  normal  occupations. 

AMERICAN  BLIND  BOWLING 
ASSOCIATION 

The  American  Blind  Bowling  Association, 
which  was  organized  on  January  20  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  a  two-fold  function:  to  promote 
and  correlate  bowling  activity  among  the 
visually  handicapped  men  and  women  of 
the  United  States;  and  to  standardize  rules 
and  supervise  the  management  of  all  future 
national  tournaments  for  blind  bowlers. 

The  purpose  of  the  association  is  to  bring 
together  all  teams,  leagues  and  individuals 
now  bowling  and  also  to  serve  as  a  clearing 
house  for  information  and  advice  to  new  de¬ 
votees  of  the  game.  The  association  intends 
to  set  up  certain  standards,  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  governing  all  national  tournaments 
for  visually  handicapped  bowlers.  In  order 
to  coordinate  bowling  activities  on  a  national 
basis,  the  association  would  like  to  hear  about 
the  activities  of  teams  or  individual  blind 
bowlers  in  your  area. 

The  National  Blind  Bowlers  Tournament 
will  be  held  at  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  May  25-27 
inclusive.  All  inquiries  should  be  addressed 
to  Leroy  Prince,  Secretary,  American  Blind 
Bowling  Association,  618  North  New  Street, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  Eligibility  requirements  make 
early  application  advisable. 
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The  time  has  come  when  we  all  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  stimulating  and  educational 
meetings  of  the  National  Conference  of  So¬ 
cial  Work  to  be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  May 
1:3th  to  17th.  It  is  here  that  we  refresh  our 
memories  about  old  well-worn  theories  and 
catch  up  with  new  thinking  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  our  field  of  work,  as  well  as  social 
work  in  all  of  its  aspects.  It  is  here  also  that 
we  regain  our  perspective  and  again  find  our 
proper  place  in  an  overall  movement  toward 
a  better  life  for  all  people. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
is  participating  in  the  Conference  by  pre¬ 
senting  two  meetings  entirely  related  to  the 
problems  of  blindness,  and  has  assisted  in  the 
planning  of  two  other  programs  which  deal 
with  problems  of  the  handicapped.  These 
four  programs,  together  with  the  general  and 
sectional  meetings,  and  personally  meeting 
with  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
should  be  helpful  toward  improving  our 
services  to  blind  people  in  the  local  com¬ 
munity. 

Over  the  centuries,  attitudes  of  sighted 
people  toward  blindness  have  probably  been 
the  greatest  problem  blind  people  have  had 
to  face.  These  attitudes  present  one  of  the 
major  factors  in  the  employment  of  the  blind, 
as  well  as  their  integration  into  the  life  of 
the  community.  Since  these  attitudes  play 
such  a  large  part  in  the  lives  of  the  blind, 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  be¬ 
gan  a  series  of  papers  at  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Social  Work,  discussing  them  from 
the  points  of  view  of  psychology  (Gerhard 
Schauer,  “Motivation  of  Attitudes  Towards 
Blindness,  Outlool ^  for  the  Blind,  February 
1951),  and  sociology,  (Joseph  Himes,  “Some 


Conceptions  of  Blindness  in  American  Cul¬ 
ture,  Social  Case  W orl^,  December  1950). 
This  year  this  series  will  be  completed  by  pre¬ 
senting  the  problems  from  the  point  of  view 
of  psychology.  Miss  Sydell  Braverman,  who 
collaborated  with  Hector  Chevigny  in  his  re¬ 
cent  book,  The  Adjustment  of  the  Blind 
is  presenting  a  paper  entitled  “The  Psycho¬ 
logical  Roots  of  Attitudes  toward  the  Blind”. 


Sydell  Braverman 


Miss  Braverman  is  a  clinical  psychologist,  be¬ 
ing  most  recently  associated  with  the  South- 
bury  Training  School  in  Connecticut.  She  has 
been  psychological  assistant  at  Tucker  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  was  a  staff 
member  of  the  Van  Ophuijsen  Center  in 
New  York.  Miss  Braverman  is  well  qualified 
to  present  this  paper  since  she  has  actively 
worked  with  many  types  of  handicapped 
people  and  has  also  done  special  research  in 
the  field  of  the  blind. 

Along  with  Miss  Braverman,  Mrs.  Jane 
Devereaux,  Supervisor,  Social  Service  De- 
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Jane  Devereaux 

partment,  Detroit  League  for  the  Handi¬ 
capped,  will  present  a  paper  on  “How  can 
Social  Case  Work  be  Effective  in  the  Devel¬ 
opment  of  Better  Attitudes  toward  the 
Blind”.  Mrs.  Devereaux  has  had  many  years 
of  case  work  experience  in  the  field  of  the 
handicapped.  She  is  well  known  to  many 
who  are  engaged  in  work  with  the  adult 
blind  and  has  attended  courses  at  the  Horace 
H.  Rackham  School  of  Graduate  Studies, 
University  of  Michigan,  where  she  teaches 
case  work  in  the  summer  sessions  sponsored 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  these  two  papers.  Mr.  Barnett,  himself 
blind,  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  apply  the 
theoretical  to  the  practical  aspects  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  presented.  He  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
problems  of  assimilation  and  integration  of 
the  blind  in  the  normal  community;  prob¬ 
lems  resulting  from  the  attitudes  of  the 
sighted  toward  blindness. 

The  second  meeting  will  be  a  luncheon  at 
the  Madison  Hotel.  Reassimilation  of  the  dis¬ 
abled  within  the  community  is  not  something 
which  can  be  done  for  the  community,  it  is 
development  within  the  community  itself. 
Both  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped  and 


social  case  work  are  important  community 
services  which  affect  the  life  of  the  blind.  Mr. 
Kenneth  W.  Hamilton  in  his  paper  on 
“Community  Services  for  the  Blind”  will  dis¬ 
cuss  how  these  two  services  can  be  brought 
more  closely  together.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  Social  Administration  at 
Ohio  State  University.  He  is  not  only  teach¬ 
ing  the  techniques  of  rehabilitation  in  the 
first  organized  curriculum  ever  attempted 
at  the  university  level,  but  has  also  been  an 
active  worker  in  the  field.  In  1950  he  pub¬ 
lished  the  book  Counseling  the  Handicapped 
in  the  Rehabilitation  Process  where  he  dis¬ 
cusses  how  everybody  can  help  constructively 
in  bringing  confidence,  competitive  capacity, 
and  self-reliance  to  the  impaired. 


M.  Robert  Barnett 


This  paper  will  be  discussed  by  Edgar  B. 
Porter,  Associate  Chief,  Guidance,  Training 
and  Placement  Branch,  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency, 
Washington.  Since  1944  Mr.  Porter  has  been 
employed  in  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  in  the  Rehabilitation  Standards 
Division  with  particular  interest  in  the  area 
of  personnel  training.  Prior  to  his  appoint¬ 
ment  in  Washington,  he  was  employed  as  a 
counselor  in  the  New  York  City  office  of  the 
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State  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

One  other  meeting  of  special  interest  to 
workers  for  the  blind  is  under  the  combined 
sponsorship  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Sheltered  Workshops  and  Homebound  Pro¬ 
grams,  the  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults,  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  More  and  more 
our  government  accepts  responsibility  for  the 
establishment  and  growth  of  rehabilitation 
services.  What  are  the  unmet  needs  in  the 
rehabilitation  picture  and  where  can  coop¬ 
erative  effort,  public  and  private,  help  to  meet 
them?  Miss  Mary  Switzer,  Chief,  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  discuss  the 
role  of  government  in  rehabilitation  in  a 


Everyone  actively  interested  in  work  for 
the  blind,  at  some  time  or  other  has  contact 
with  a  sheltered  workshop.  On  Thursday 
morning,  May  17th,  the  National  Committee 
on  Sheltered  Workshops  and  Homebound 
Programs  presents  its  special  program.  Shel¬ 
tered  workshops  throughout  the  country  pro¬ 
vide  employment  for  hundreds  of  individuals 
and  produce  a  tremendous  amount  of  mark¬ 
etable  goods.  In  so  doing  they  cut  across 
labor  and  industry,  and  they  justify  our 
consideration  in  terms  of  further  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  labor,  government,  industry,  and 
the  individual  client  served. 

Colonel  John  M.  Smith,  Executive  Di¬ 
rector,  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled, 
New  York  City,  will  preside.  Miss  Louise 
McGuire,  Specialist,  Handicapped  Worker 
Problems,  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  discuss  the 
topic,  “How  does  the  Government  help  in 
the  Operation  of  Sheltered  Workshops?” 
Other  topics  to  be  discussed  at  this  meeting 
are  the  responsibilities  of  the  sheltered  work¬ 
shop  to  labor,  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
sheltered  workshop  to  the  individual. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  services  which 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  pro¬ 
vides  at  the  National  Conference  is  consulta- 


Edgar  B.  Porter 


paper  entitled  “The  Federal  Agency  Looks 
at  its  Rehabilitation  Program,  both  Present 
and  Future”.  The  private  agency  focus  in 
rehabilitation  will  be  discussed  by  Lawrence 
Linck,  Executive  Director,  National  Society 
for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  Inc.  These 
two  papers  will  be  discussed  by  Dr.  Morton 
Seidenfeld  of  the  National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis,  New  York,  and  Dr.  John 
Chapman,  Regional  Director,  United  States 
Public  Health  Service. 
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tion  on  all  phases  of  work  with  the  blind. 
Various  members  of  the  Foundation  staff,  as 
well  as  others  in  special  fields  of  work,  will 
be  available  to  discuss  administrative  and 
service  problems  with  anyone  requiring  such 
information.  The  booth  is  located  in  the 
Convention  Hall  close  to  the  registration 
desk.  Literature  will  be  available  for  distri¬ 
bution. 

Books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  work  for 
the  blind  and  the  deaf-blind  will  be  on  dis¬ 
play  in  the  general  book  exhibit  of  the  Con¬ 
ference.  Here  everyone  has  the  opportunity 
to  take  the  time  to  look  over  the  publications 
and  select  those  which  meet  individual  needs. 

From  this  description  of  the  programs  to 
be  presented  for  your  special  interest  you 
will  see  that  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
make  your  trip  to  Atlantic  City  profitable. 
We  urge  you  to  attend  not  only  the  meet¬ 
ings  relating  to  the  blind  and  the  other 
physically  handicapped,  but  also  the  section 
meetings  and  the  general  sessions.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  meeting  you  personally 
in  Atlantic  City.  So  that  you  can  make  defi¬ 
nite  plans  for  your  attendance,  we  present  a 
synopsis  of  the  programs  described  above. 

Tuesday,  May  15,  1951 — 9:15  to  10:45  A.  M. 

1.  The  Federal  Agency  Looks  at  its  Rehabili- 
tion  Program,  both  Present  and  Future. 

Miss  Mary  Switzer,  Chief 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Federal  Security  Agency 
Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  Private  Agency  Focus  on  Rehabilitation 

Lawrence  Linck,  Executive  Director 
National  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
and  Adults 

Discussants: 

Dr.  Morton  Seidenfeld 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Dr.  John  Chapman,  Regional  Director 
United  States  Public  Health  Service 

Thursday,  May  17,  1951 — 9:15  to  10:45  A.  M. 

General  Topic:  The  Sheltered  Workshop 

Faces  its  Obligation  to  the 
Community. 

1.  How  does  the  Government  help  in  the 
operation  of  Sheltered  Workshops? 

Miss  Louise  McGuire,  Specialist,  Handi¬ 
capped  Worker  Problems 
United  States  Department  of  Labor 
Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  The  Responsibilities  of  the  Sheltered 
Workshop  to  Labor 

To  be  announced. 

3.  The  Responsibility  of  the  Sheltered 
Workshop  to  the  Individual 

To  be  announced. 

Thursday,  May  17,  1951 — Luncheon — Madi¬ 
son  Hotel,  1:15  to  3:30  P.  M. 

Community  Services  for  the  Blind 

Kenneth  W.  Hamilton 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Admini¬ 
stration 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Discussant: 

Edgar  B.  Porter,  Assistant  Chief 
Guidance  Training  and  Placement 
Branch 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Federal  Security  Agency 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Thursday,  May  17,  1951 — Madison  Hotel, 
4:00  to  5:30  P.  M. 

1.  The  Psychological  Roots  of  Attitudes  To¬ 
ward  the  Blind 

Miss  Sydell  Braverman,  Clinical  Psy¬ 
chologist 
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2.  How  can  Social  Case  Work  be  Effective 
in  the  Development  of  Better  Attitudes 
Toward  the  Blind? 

Mrs.  Jane  Devereaux,  Case  Work  Sup¬ 
ervisor 

Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Discussant: 

M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
New  York,  New  York 


FOUNDATION  SPONSORS  FOUR-DAY 
WORK  SESSION  DEALING  WITH 
PROBLEMS  OF  THE  BLIND 
PRESCHOOL  CHILD 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is 
sponsoring  a  four-day  work  session  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  blind  children  of  pre¬ 
school  age.  The  dates  for  the  conference  will 
be  from  April  12  through  April  16.  This  is 
the  second  national  meeting  that  the  Founda¬ 
tion  has  held  in  New  York  where  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  convene  and  pool  their  professional 
efforts  in  behalf  of  improved  service  to  the 
very  young  blind  child  and  his  parents. 

The  Foundation  is  attempting  a  group  dy¬ 
namics  approach  at  this  work  session.  The 
participants  have  been  invited  to  report  to 
the  meeting  prepared  for  four  days  of  inten¬ 
sive  work  in  an  effort  to  develop  standards 
for  the  evaluation  of  existing  programs  as 
well  as  to  suggest  desired  goals  for  future 
projects. 

Carefully  selected  participants  have  been 
invited  to  take  part  in  this  type  of  procedure. 
There  has  been  an  attempt  to  secure  the 
service  of  individuals  who  have  actually  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  with  young  blind  children  or 
who  have  made  outstanding  contributions 
in  closely  related  professions. 

The  participants  are  from  ten  different 


states  in  this  country,  and  two  are  from 
Canada.  The  fields  of  professional  service 
which  will  be  represented  are:  ophthalmol- 
°gy;  pediatrics;  child  development;  psychol- 
°gy;  psychiatry;  education;  and  social  work. 
They  represent  public  and  private  agencies 
for  the  blind  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind, 
general  hospital  service,  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  the  Children’s  Bu¬ 
reau,  and  physicians  representing  medical 
schools  of  universities  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  participants  will  divide  their  efforts 
into  four  work  groups  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  will  be  four  booklets  published 
which  will  reflect  the  efforts  and  the  com¬ 
bined  opinion  of  this  group. 

The  subjects  of  the  four  work  groups  are 
to  be  as  follows:  Group  No.  I,  Evaluation 
of  Existing  Research  Affecting  Blind  Chil¬ 
dren  and  Suggested  Future  Projects  to  be  De¬ 
veloped;  Group  No.  II,  The  Development  of 
Professional  Services  to  Parents  of  Blind 
Children;  Group  No.  Ill,  Evaluation  and 
Clarification  of  the  Functions  and  Purposes 
of  the  Various  Types  of  Programs  Established 
to  Meet  the  Needs  of  Preschool  Blind  Chil¬ 
dren;  Group  No.  IV,  Suggested  Standards  for 
the  Training  of  Professional  Workers  Deal¬ 
ing  with  Preschool  Blind  Children. 

The  Foundation  will  observe  with  keen  in¬ 
terest  the  techniques  and  final  results  of  this 
type  of  procedure.  This  plan  represents  a 
serious  effort  to  develop  professional  material 
on  the  part  of  a  group  consisting  of  people 
who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  type  of 
service  about  which  they  are  writing. 

Much  commendation  and  sincere  thanks 
are  due  those  people  who  are  willing  to  con¬ 
tribute  their  time  and  efforts  to  this  import¬ 
ant  venture.  When  the  results  of  the  work 
session  are  available,  they  will  be  published 
as  an  educational  service  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  further  the  best 
possible  future  efforts  of  those  who  are  work¬ 
ing  with  young  blind  children. 


CANE  SEAT  REPAIRING  AND  REED 
BASKET  WEAVING 

PAUL  R.  BRYANT 


Cane  seat  repairing  and  reed  basket  weav¬ 
ing  have  become  such  an  important  part  of 
so  many  of  the  workshop  programs  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  Canada,  that  a 
story  about  the  origin  of  cane  and  reed  may 
prove  interesting  to  many,  particularly  those 
who  use  these  products.  The  source  of  these 
materials  has  never  been  very  widely  publi¬ 
cized,  resulting  in  a  lack  of  accurate  informa¬ 
tion.  Most  people  know  that  both  cane  and 
reed  are  vegetable  growths  but  beyond  that 
fact  public  knowledge  is  extremely  limited. 

It  may  surprise  many  to  know  that  cane 
is  stripped  from  rattan,  leaving  an  inner 
core,  known  as  reed.  Rattan  such  as  is  used 
in  our  products  is  a  vine  which  grows  wild 
in  the  jungles  of  several  islands  in  the  South 
Pacific.  It  is  sometimes  confused  with  bam¬ 
boo,  merely  because  its  appearance  is  some¬ 
what  similar.  But  briefly,  bamboo  is  hollow, 
while  rattan  has  a  solid  center.  Also,  bamboo 
tapers  rapidly,  and  rattan  has  only  a  slight 
taper. 

Practically  all  rattan  used  for  commercial 
purposes  comes  from  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra 
or  Celebes.  These  islands,  located  in  the 
South  Pacific,  are  a  part  of  a  group  forming 
the  United  States  of  Indonesia,  formerly 
known  as  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  There  are 
types  of  rattan  growing  in  other  tropical  areas 
but  none  quite  as  suitable  for  making  cane 
and  reed  as  those  growing  in  the  East  Indies. 
There,  the  constant  heat  and  heavy  rains  pro- 
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vide  just  the  right  sort  of  climate  for  the  fast 
growing  vines. 

There  are  probably  as  many  as  150  different 
varieties  of  rattan,  although  only  a  dozen  or 
so  of  the  species  are  suitable  for  our  purpose. 
At  maturity  the  various  types  will  be  from 
Z%"  to  about  il/2"  in  diameter,  with  larger 
sizes  the  exception.  While  each  species  has  its 
proper  botanical  name,  the  natives  prefer  to 
use  more  descriptive  Malayan  names,  such  as 
Tohiti,  Kooboo,  Loontie,  Pakkie,  and  Oem- 
oeloe,  to  identify  the  rattans  with  the  particu¬ 
lar  region  in  which  they  grow,  or  in  some 
instances  to  describe  the  processing  they 
receive. 

The  task  of  cutting  and  harvesting  rattan 
presents  the  problem  of  penetrating  into  the 
thickest  jungles,  as  that  is  where  the  choice 
growths  are  apt  to  be  found.  Armed  with  a 
wicked-looking  wide-blade  knife,  natives  of 
all  ages  work  their  way  through  the  jungle, 
slashing  off  the  wild  growing  rattan  vines 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground.  Cutting 
at  this  height  leaves  the  plant  root  alive  to 
produce  another  growth  which  will  mature 
in  about  seven  years. 

The  vine  is  left  hanging  while  the  natives 
continue  deeper  into  the  jungles,  cutting  as 
they  go.  On  returning  to  the  original  cuttings 
in  a  few  days,  the  dark  bark  has  dried  out, 
and  loosened  itself,  while  the  treacherous 
needles  have  softened  and  lost  a  good  deal 
of  their  sting.  In  pulling  down  cut  vines 
much  of  the  bark  with  thorns  is  removed. 
The  vines  are  then  cut  into  lengths  of  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  feet,  bent  into  bundles,  and 
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carried  to  the  nearest  stream.  As  mechanical 
transportation  is  impossible,  the  rattan  is 
moved  either  by  buffalo  or  oxen,  or  in  many 
cases  by  the  natives  themselves. 

Eventually  the  harvested  stock  reaches  the 
stream,  and  on  native  boats  of  various  types 
and  descriptions  is  transported  to  a  “Go- 
down”  on  the  seacoast.  “Godown”  is  the 
native  name  for  the  warehouse  plant  at 
which  the  various  jungle  products  are  ac¬ 
cumulated  for  preparation  and  shipment 
abroad.  Rattan  normally  is  taken  to  “Go- 
downs”  in  Makassar,  the  main  shipping  port 
of  Celebes,  or  to  Singapore.  At  these  points 
the  sticks  are  thoroughly  washed,  this  being 
accomplished  by  taking  the  rattan  into  shal¬ 
low  sandy  bottom  streams,  and  rubbing  the 
sticks  with  the  fine,  clear  sand  from  the 
bottom. 

Next,  the  rattan  is  picked  for  quality,  sorted 
for  size,  then  given  a  sulphuring  treatment. 
The  latter  serves  the  dual  purpose  of  bleach¬ 
ing  the  color,  and  preventing  insect  infesta¬ 
tion.  The  final  operation  at  the  “Godown” 
is  the  bundling  by  size  and  quality,  and  load¬ 
ing  on  the  seagoing  vessels  for  the  journey  to 
their  destination,  which,  in  our  case,  is  the 
port  of  Boston.  Rattan  sticks  as  we  receive 
them,  yellow  in  color,  will  run  from  about 
twelve  to  twenty-two  feet  in  length,  and 
from  about  7/1 6"  to  i%"  in  diameter,  with 
the  larger  diameter  sticks  being  the  shortest 
in  length.  All  rattan  tapers  somewhat,  so  that 
in  an  eighteen  foot  length  there  may  be  from 
1/16"  to  Ya"  difference  in  diameter.  At  regu¬ 
lar  intervals  along  the  length  of  the  stick  are 
ring  marks,  which  are  known  as  joints.  These 
are  the  points  on  the  vine  at  which  the  leaf 
stem  grows. 

The  first  step  in  the  processing  of  rattan 
into  cane  and  reed  products  is  a  resorting  for 
size.  In  this  process,  sticks  which  are  unsuit¬ 
able  because  of  poor  color,  or  any  other  de¬ 
fects  are  removed.  Accurate  sizing  is  essen¬ 
tial,  as  the  range  of  sizes  which  a  splitting 
machine  can  run  with  one  set-up  is  limited. 


Following  this  operation  the  rattans  are  given 
a  liquid  bath,  preparatory  to  the  start  of  actual 
machining.  The  purpose  of  the  bath  is  two¬ 
fold — to  remove  surface  dirt  accumulated  in 
transit,  and  to  soften  the  rattan  to  the  proper 
point  for  splitting. 

The  splitting  operation  begins  by  feeding 
the  long  sticks  into  a  specially  constructed 
machine  which  strips  off  the  outside  enam¬ 
eled  surface  into  several  segments.  These  seg¬ 
ments  which  are  rough  cut  will  be  as  long  as 
the  original  sticks,  and  will  be  uneven  in 
width  and  thickness.  However,  the  center 
core,  or  reed,  as  it  is  known,  will  be  round 
and  uniform  in  diameter.  The  rough  strips 
taken  from  the  outside  of  the  sticks  are  next 
run  through  shave  machines  to  obtain  a  uni¬ 
form  width  and  thickness,  and  provide  cane 
in  its  final  form. 

At  this  point  we  have  two  products,  chair 
cane  and  round  reeds  in  various  diameters. 
The  chair  cane  will  be  sorted  for  quality  and 
length  of  strands,  and  prepared  in  thousand- 
foot  bunches  for  sale  as  hand  weaving  cane, 
or  prepared  for  use  on  our  cane  weaving 
looms.  We  will  first  consider  the  cane  for 
weaving  on  power  looms. 

As  in  any  machine  weaving,  the  continu¬ 
ous  strand  is  necessary  for  the  warp.  This  is 
not  as  simple  with  cane  as  it  might  be  with  a 
soft,  fine  material  which  could  be  spliced  by 
tying.  With  cane,  both  ends  of  the  strand 
must  be  skived,  overlapped  and  spliced  with  a 
hot  type  of  cementing  compound,  which 
would  set  immediately  as  the  strands  are 
wound  on  warp  spools.  From  the  natural 
lengths  of  twelve  feet  to  twenty-two  feet  a 
continuous  strand  is  made,  which  may  run 
up  to  a  length  of  two  thousand  feet  or  more. 

The  principles  of  a  cane  weaving  power 
loom  are  fundamentally  the  same  as  any 
weaving  loom,  but  in  view  of  the  character 
of  the  cane,  methods  and  techniques  are  nec¬ 
essarily  different.  Cane  is  a  coarse,  hard  and 
bulky  material.  It  has  a  right  and  a  wrong 
side,  and  unlike  a  round  thread  or  cord, 
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guides  are  required  to  keep  the  oval  glossy 
surface  in  proper  position  at  all  times. 

It  is  not  possible  to  operate  a  cane  loom 
at  the  high  speeds  which  are  normal  with 
many  other  types  of  looms,  nor  is  it  possible 
for  an  operator  to  run  a  battery  of  looms,  for 
the  feeding  of  the  filling  or  checking  strands 
require  constant  attention.  Although  uni¬ 
formity  in  size  of  the  strands  can  be  pretty 
well  controlled,  other  factors  such  as  the  color 
and  texture  of  a  nature  grown  material  makes 
it  necessary  to  combine  a  careful  inspection 
with  practically  every  operation  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  weaving  of  cane. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  at  this  point 
that  cane  weaving  is  a  highly  specialized 
skill.  Although  strictly  a  machine  operation, 
there  is  an  element  of  craftsmanship  involved. 
A  skilled  weaver  must  have  or  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  cane,  as 
well  as  possessing  a  mechanical  sense  to 
qualify  as  a  power  loom  operator. 

Many  of  the  workshops  have  hand  weav¬ 
ing  looms  for  making  rugs  and  other  types 
of  fabrics.  There  will  be  some  minor  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  various  looms,  but  funda¬ 
mentally  the  operation  of  them  and  the  weav¬ 
ing  process  will  be  the  same.  Anyone  familiar 
with  such  looms  can  obtain  a  pretty  good 
mental  picture  of  a  power  cane  weaving 
loom  if  they  will  merely  visualize  each  step 
in  the  weaving  being  automatically  operated. 
One  big  difference  is  in  the  feeding  of  the 
woof  or  as  we  call  them,  the  checking  or 
filling  strands.  Instead  of  using  a  bobbin  with 
cane  wound  around  it,  the  bulkiness  of  the 
cane  strands  makes  it  necessary  to  feed  each 
strand  separately,  and  this  is  done  mechani¬ 
cally  by  what  is  known  as  a  needle  shuttle. 
The  movement  of  the  needle  shuttle,  the 
beater,  or  comb,  as  it  is  called  on  a  cane  loom, 
and  the  winding  of  the  woven  fabric  is  all 
synchronized  so  that  each  step  in  the  cycle  is 
perfectly  timed.  This  machine  produces  only 
the  warp  and  woof,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
transfer  the  partially  woven  fabric  to  other 
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machines  in  order  to  insert  the  diagonal 
strands  which  make  up  the  hexagonal  weave 
by  which  the  finished  product  is  known.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  different  meshes,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  strands  of  different  widths. 
This  requires  different  size  harnesses  and 
combs,  as  well  as  different  gears  for  different 
timings  in  the  various  steps. 

After  the  diagonal  strands  have  been  in¬ 
serted  in  both  directions,  the  completed  rolls 
of  woven  cane  are  then  run  across  inspection 
and  mending  tables.  Every  inch  of  the  cane 
weave  is  inspected,  and  any  defects  which 
may  have  occurred  in  the  weaving  operation 
are  corrected.  As  the  cane  is  always  woven 
wet  it  is  then  necessary  to  hang  the  material 
for  drying  purposes.  The  weaving  operations 
in  making  close  woven  cane  webbing  are 
quite  similar,  although  the  operations  for 
inserting  the  diagonal  strands  are  eliminated. 

While  the  various  steps  in  the  weaving  of 
cane  have  been  going  on,  the  round  reed 
which  resulted  from  the  original  cutting 
operation  has  gone  to  another  department 
where  any  number  of  things  may  happen  to 
it.  The  diameter  of  the  round  reed  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  original  diameter  of 
the  rattan,  but  it  may  be  anywhere  from 
to  3/16"  in  diameter.  The  larger-sized  reeds 
may  be  sold  in  their  original  round  shape,  or 
possibly  split  in  half  and  sold  as  half-round 
reeds,  or  even  quarter-round  reeds.  Under 
other  circumstances  the  large  reeds  will  be 
run  through  specially  built  machines  to  strip 
off  weaving  strands  known  as  grooved  oval 
reeds.  The  name  is  descriptive,  the  bottom 
side  of  the  reed  will  be  grooved,  and  the  top 
side  will  be  oval.  With  each  stripping  of 
grooved  ovals  the  diameter  of  the  reed  will 
be  reduced  proportionately;  the  smaller  diam¬ 
eter  may  then  be  cut  into  flat  oval  weaving 
strands,  or  even  flat  strands,  all  depending 
upon  what  the  particular  need  may  be  at  the 
time.  Round  reeds  are  made  with  diameters 
as  small  as  1/32",  or  as  large  as  In  order 
to  obtain  the  very  small  diameters,  a  larger 
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reed  is  run  through  cutting  machines  which 
will  turn  out  several  strands  of  the  very 
small  sizes.  To  obtain  a  smooth-cut,  perfectly 
round-shaped  reed  is  the  objective  of  all  of 
the  manufacturers  in  the  rattan  cutting  trade, 
but  methods  may  diflfer.  While  the  cutting 
machines  may  be  fundamentally  the  same 
throughout  the  trade,  there  are  different  ideas 
as  to  the  best  type  of  cutting  tool.  Most 
manufacturers  make  their  own  cutting  knives 
according  to  their  own  specifications. 

Practically  all  of  the  reed  products  used  in 
the  various  workshops  are  either  for  reseat¬ 
ing  purposes  on  chairs  such  as  the  porch  type, 
or  the  straight  back  kitchen  chair  used  large¬ 
ly  throughout  the  South.  There  are  a  number 
of  workshops,  however,  which  carry  on  reed 
basket  weaving  projects,  and  many  other 
types  of  useful  articles  can  be  hand  made  from 
reeds.  At  one  time  hand  woven  reed  furni¬ 
ture  was  widely  used  in  the  United  States, 
but  changes  in  styles  and  taste  have  in¬ 
fluenced  practically  all  of  the  former  reed 
furniture  manufacturers  to  discontinue  their 
reed  weaving  in  favor  of  wood  and  metal 
furniture.  There  is,  however,  still  a  large 
amount  of  reed  furniture  still  in  use  in  this 
country. 

This  is  but  a  brief  summary  of  the  transi¬ 
tion  of  the  wild-growing  jungle  vine  into  the 
hand  woven  cane  seat,  or  perhaps  hand  wov¬ 
en  reed  baskets  so  familiar  to  many  of  the 
workshops  throughout  the  nation. 


JOHN  B.  CURTIS  DIES 

On  February  17,  one  of  the  outstanding 
pioneers  in  work  for  the  blind  passed  away 
in  Chicago.  John  B.  Curtis  had  been  born 
there  in  1871  and  had  spent  little  of  his  life 
elsewhere.  He  lost  his  sight  when  about  ten 
years  old,  and  attended  the  Illinois  School 
for  the  Blind  for  several  years.  He  then  went 
to  the  Hyde  Park  High  School  in  Chicago 
and  later  was  awarded  both  the  A.B.  and  the 


M.A.  degrees  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Following  a  few  years  as  a  high  school 
teacher  at  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind, 
he  was  selected  for  the  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion  of  supervisor  of  braille  classes  in  the 
Chicago  public  schools.  This  was  the  first 
undertaking  in  this  field  and  the  choice  of 
Mr.  Curtis  as  head  of  the  project  was  fortu¬ 
nate.  He  had  obtained  most  of  his  education 
in  public  schools  and  he  believed  that  blind 
pupils  should  not  be  segregated  in  a  special 
room  and  have  all  of  their  work  with  one 
teacher,  but  that  they  should  attend  as  many 
classes  as  possible  with  seeing  pupils,  doing 
the  same  work  and  being  held  to  the  same 
standards.  This  philosophy  and  practice  have 
been  almost  universally  adopted  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  Braille  classes,  started  in  1900,  were 
followed  by  sight-saving  classes  in  1913,  and 
the  same  philosophy  and  procedure  were 
extended  to  these.  Therefore,  Mr.  Curtis’ 
pioneer  work  has  influenced  day  school  classes 
for  the  visually  handicapped  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  a  representative  on  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Mathematical  and  Chemical  Nota¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Conference  on  the 
Blind  proposed  for  1933;  and  was  one  of  the 
compilers  of  the  second  American  revision 
of  Braille  Mathematical  Notation.  His  de¬ 
vising  and  adaptation  of  special  equipment 
for  the  education  of  the  blind  and  his  progres¬ 
sive  ideas  and  methods  in  teaching,  although 
they  naturally  were  not  heralded  abroad,  were 
wholesomely  influential  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Curtis’  outstanding  characteristics  were 
originality,  sincerity  and  extreme  modesty. 
Because  of  his  retiring  personality  he  never 
received  from  workers  with  the  blind  the 
recognition  which  he  deserved.  The  principal 
honor  which  he  received,  and  of  which  he 
was  exceedingly  proud,  was  the  Migel  Medal 
for  Outstanding  Service  to  the  Blind,  which 
was  presented  to  him  in  1945. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND  GARDENER 

NELSON  COON 


Several  times  in  the  past,  I  have  indicated 
in  this  magazine  the  values  of  gardening  for 
both  the  adult  blind  and  the  pupils  in  a 
school  for  the  blind.  I  have  discussed  the 
many  reasons  why  gardening  is  such  a  help¬ 
ful  exercise  for  both  the  body  and  the  mind, 
and  I  have  given  some  practical  gardening 
suggestions. 

Some  years  have  intervened  since  those 
previous  articles,  and  it  may  be  helpful  to 
tell  of  at  least  one  new  development  and  con¬ 
sider  some  of  the  old  ideas. 

With  the  arrival  of  April  there  comes  to 
everyone  the  urge  to  get  out  into  the  open 
and  to  make  things  grow.  This  natural  desire 
is  felt  by  the  visually  handicapped  as  well  as 
the  seeing.  Not  all  people  will  share  this 
urge  to  the  point  of  accomplishment,  but, 
for  those  who  do,  here  are  some  suggestions. 

The  garden  for  the  blind  man  or  woman 
need  not  be  a  large  one.  I  know  of  one  man 
who  confined  his  gardening  to  a  narrow 
plot  of  ground  running  between  the  house 
and  the  path  for  only  some  thirty  feet. 
Here,  in  easy  reach,  he  had  great  success  with 
a  few  simple  things  such  as  tomatoes,  and 
the  rewards  to  him  of  working  out-of-doors 
were  just  as  great  as  if  he  had  a  quarter-acre 
plot.  A  garden  of  even  200  square  feet  will 
produce  an  amazing  quantity  of  food  if  care¬ 
fully  planned,  and  with  the  blind  especially, 
the  ease  of  access  is  of  prime  importance. 

My  experiences  with  students  in  my  classes 
at  Perkins  Institution  some  years  ago  were 
such  that  I  know  that  there  are  few  adjust- 
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ments  which  have  to  be  made  for  the  visually 
handicapped.  Spading  the  garden  is  rather 
a  difficult  operation,  but  it  is  not  at  all  im¬ 
possible.  In  these  days  of  rototillers,  however, 
it  is  usually  possible  to  get  someone  to  till 
the  soil  in  advance  and  perhaps  even  apply 
fertilizer. 

The  next  step  of  planting  the  garden  en¬ 
tails  only  the  use  of  such  methods  as  are 
normal  for  any  good  gardening.  A  small 
plot  can  be  marked  out  by  measuring  the 
planting  distances  at  both  ends  of  the  plot, 
marking  with  stakes,  and  then  stringing 
tight  strings  between  the  proper  stakes  both 
on  the  ground  level  and  at  a  higher  guiding 
level.  The  actual  planting  can  be  done  by 
laying  a  long  board  along  the  edge  of  the 
string  and  making  the  row  close  up  against 
the  edge  of  the  board;  and,  at  the  conclusion 
of  planting,  moving  the  board  to  the  next 
string. 

The  most  difficult  thing  for  the  blind  is 
the  identification  of  the  sprouted  row  of  seed¬ 
lings,  and  the  best  suggestion  which  I  have 
for  this  is  to  mix  a  little  radish  seed  with  all 
small  seeds  before  planting.  These  radishes 
come  up  quickly,  within  just  a  few  days,  and 
identify  the  row  so  that  weeding  between 
the  rows  can  be  done  even  before  such  plants 
as  carrots  are  tactually  findable.  The  radishes 
may  be  eaten  if  desired  or  just  discarded, 
after  having  served  their  purpose  as  markers. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to 
the  blind  gardener  has  only  recently  been 
made  available,  and  that  is,  pelleted  seeds. 
The  bugbear  of  any  gardener  has  always 
been  in  trying  to  properly  space  in  the  row 
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such  tiny-seeded  plants  as  carrots,  onions, 
and  the  like.  Now  science  has  come  to  his  aid 
in  the  form  of  little  round  pellets,  each  con¬ 
taining  one  seed.  This  means  that  the  pellets, 
which  are  easily  spaced  in  the  row,  will  pro¬ 
duce  plants  in  just  the  right  number  and 
right  location  without  the  tiresome  and  diffi¬ 
cult  thinning  operation.  The  beauty  of  this 
method  is  that,  not  only  are  the  seeds  easy  to 
handle,  being  the  size  of  an  ordinary  pill,  but 
each  seed  is  provided  in  the  material  of  the 
pellet,  with  fertilizer  to  use  in  its  first  days,  as 
well  as  the  proper  amount  of  fungicide  and 
growth  hormones  to  stimulate  and  protect 
the  young  plant. 

These  pelleted  seeds  are  available  in  a  good 
selection  of  vegetable  and  flower  varieties 
such  as  most  people  would  want  to  grow.  A 
few  seed  stores  have  some  of  these  to  offer, 
but  the  principal  source  of  supply  seems 
to  be  the  Burgess  Seed  and  Plant  Company, 
Galesburg,  Michigan.  This  company  would 
doubtless  be  glad  to  send  a  catalog  to  anyone 
requesting  it.  They  have  ready  for  sale  in 
pellet  form  the  following  varieties  of  seeds: 
tomatoes,  lettuce,  carrots,  onions,  beets,  cab¬ 
bage,  peppers,  cucumbers,  melons,  sweet 
corn;  zinnias,  sweet  peas,  marigolds,  asters, 
calendulas,  and  morning  glories. 

The  care  of  the  garden  after  the  seeds 
come  up  is,  of  course,  of  great  importance, 
and  here  not  only  careful  observation  is 
necessary  to  learn  the  characteristics  of  the 
plants  versus  the  weeds,  but  a  measure  of 
diligence  and  interest.  Some  few  years  ago, 
special  tools  were  invented  and  marketed  to 
aid  in  the  care  of  the  garden  by  the  blind, 
but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  author  that  noth¬ 
ing  has  as  yet  equalled  the  old-fashioned 
garden  hoe  or  the  short-handled  cultivator  as 
directed  by  inquiring  fingers. 

I  can  perhaps  best  sum  up  the  matter  by 
quoting  the  blind  English  gardener,  Frank 
Eyre,  in  the  National  Institute  Monograph 
on  the  subject  of  gardening:  “There  is,  in 
short,  plenty  of  assistance  to  be  had,  but,  as 


in  all  other  occupations,  the  results  obtained 
will  depend  upon  one’s  own  good  right  arm 
and  capacity  for  ‘sticking  it’.  Books  are  good, 
but  experience  is  the  only  teacher  that  has 
gained  all  the  degrees.  There  is  a  fascina¬ 
tion  about  gardening  that  never  palls.  No 
blind  gardener  will  ever  be  liable  to  the 
mental  deterioration  which  comes  of  having 
nothing  to  do.  He  cannot  expect  to  produce 
stuff  by  the  truck  load  with  his  own  unaided 
labor,  but  it  is  work  that  pays,  in  time,  in 
open  air  health  and  in  the  satisfaction  of 
producing  good  things.” 


The  Boo\  of  (Talking)  Boo\s.  The  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
has  arranged  to  distribute  an  additional  150 
copies  of  the  Bible  to  the  twenty-seven  re¬ 
gional  talking  book  libraries,  making  a  total 
distribution  of  350  complete  sets  of  the  Bible 
on  records.  The  Bible  is  by  far  the  most 
popular  talking  book  ever  recorded. 
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Building  and  modernizing  are  the  order  of 
the  day  in  many  schools  for  the  blind.  Lead¬ 
ing  the  parade  are  the  states  of  Tennessee  and 
Ohio. 

P.  B.  Stephens,  superintendent  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  School  for  the  Blind,  reports  that  a 
“complete,  new  school,”  costing  approximately 
$3,000,000,  should  be  ready  for  use  next  fall. 
The  school  site  was  formerly  the  property 
of  President  Andrew  Jackson  and  is  located 
six  miles  from  Nashville.  Thirteen  buildings 
comprise  the  physical  plant:  administration, 
six  dormitory  buildings,  hospital,  recreation 
building,  vocational  building,  laundry,  heat¬ 
ing  plant,  and  superintendent’s  house.  The 
recreation  building  will  have  a  gymnasium, 
skating  rink,  swimming  pool  and  bowling 
alley.  New  furniture  is  planned  for  all  build¬ 
ings.  The  campus  will  comprise  one  hundred 
acres. 

Construction  of  a  brand  new  school  for  the 
blind  for  the  state  of  Ohio  began  January  22, 
1951,  according  to  W.  G.  Scarberry,  superin¬ 
tendent.  The  completion  date  is  set  for  July 
15,  1952,  unless  labor  and  materiel  shortages 
intervene.  Cost  of  the  plant  has  been  set  at 
well  over  $3,000,000.  Equipment  and  furnish¬ 
ings  will  require  $750,000. 

Edward  W.  Tillinghast,  superintendent  of 
the  Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,  writes  that  two  new  buildings  were 
put  into  operation  at  the  opening  of  the  1950- 
51  school  year.  They  are  a  primary  building 
and  infirmary.  The  former  houses  fifty-two 
children  and  provides  classroom  space,  play¬ 
rooms,  etc.  All  children  under  ten  years  of 
age  live  here  during  the  school  year,  and 
attend  classes.  The  infirmary  contains  eight¬ 


een  beds  for  children,  treatment  and  exami¬ 
nation  rooms,  and  quarters  for  two  nurses. 

At  the  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind,  a  $370,000  recreation  building  is 
now  under  construction.  This  building  will 
contain  gymnasiums  for  both  blind  and  deaf 
pupils  along  with  shower  rooms,  lockers  and 
offices  for  physical  education  teachers;  special 
quarters  are  being  provided  for  scout  activi¬ 
ties,  etc.  William  T.  Heisler,  principal  of  the 
department  for  the  blind,  adds  that  construc¬ 
tion  will  take  some  twelve  to  eighteen 
months.  After  that  a  dormitory  building  for 
blind  girls,  costing  $280,000,  will  be  erected; 
this  structure  will  also  have  dining  room 
facilities  and  piano  practice  rooms. 

The  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  now  has 
the  use  of  a  modern  auditorium  equipped 
with  385  individual  opera  chairs.  According 
to  the  Welfare  Bulletin,  published  by  the 
State  of  Illinois  (October  1950),  other  modern 
features  include:  aisle  lights  built  in  the  base 
of  the  chairs;  floor  illumination  from  lights 
at  the  base  of  walls;  acoustic  tile;  automatic 
temperature  control.  Color  is  everywhere  in 
evidence  in  the  richly-furnished  auditorium; 
this  ranges  from  crimson  to  green  to  gold. 
The  site  of  the  auditorium  is  the  “north 
wing”  which  formerly  housed  the  old  dining 
hall  and  chapel.  Leo  J.  Flood,  superintendent 
of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  states 
that  a  number  of  other  improvements  have 
been  made  recently,  such  as  installation  of 
acoustic  tile  in  the  corridors  of  the  main 
building;  the  building  of  six  fire  screen  doors 
in  the  main  building;  equipment  of  a  recrea¬ 
tion  room  in  the  full  basement  under  the  new 
auditorium.  Present  projects  call  for  installa- 
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tion  of  new  light  fixtures  in  all  classrooms  to 
bring  them  to  sight  saving  levels. 

Annabelle  C.  Davis,  director  of  the  social 
service  department,  reporting  for  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  (Alton  G. 
Kloss,  superintendent)  writes  that  the  physi¬ 
cal  plant  is  undergoing  a  complete  “face-lift¬ 
ing”.  The  kitchen,  industrial  building  and 
several  offices  have  been  transformed  through 
new  equipment,  pastel  paint,  fluorescent  light¬ 
ing,  plastic  tile  and  other  innovations. 

Oklahoma  is  in  the  process  of  building  a 
new  gymnasium  at  its  school  for  the  blind, 
V.  R.  Carter,  the  superintendent,  reports. 
Costing  $124,385,  this  is  the  last  unit  to  be 
rebuilt  following  a  tornado  which  wrecked 
virtually  every  building  on  the  campus  on 
April  12,  1945.  Construction  will  probably 
be  completed  by  April  or  May. 

By  May  1951,  a  $350,000  school  building 
should  be  ready  at  the  Oregon  School  for  the 
Blind,  Everett  Wilcox,  principal,  writes.  This 
is  the  first  structure  of  several  to  be  built 
on  the  basis  of  long-range  planning.  The 
building  is  designed  to  care  for  a  minimum 
of  one  hundred  pupils  in  the  first  nine  grades. 
Controlled  illumination  and  other  modern 
features  have  been  incorporated  in  the  build¬ 
ing’s  design. 

A  senate  concurrent  resolution  has  been 
introduced  in  the  1951  session  of  the  North 
Dakota  legislature,  providing  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  permit  the  moving  of  the 
school  for  the  blind  from  Bathgate.  If  the 
resolution,  introduced  by  the  legislative  re¬ 
search  committee,  passes  both  houses,  it  will 
be  submitted  to  the  voters  in  June,  1952. 
Herbert  D.  Jeffrey,  superintendent,  adds  that 
a  similar  proposal  was  defeated  by  voters  in 
the  June  1950  primary,  77,092  to  74,927.  The 
Board  of  Administration  wants  to  move  the 
school  because  Bathgate  is  a  small  com¬ 
munity  and  is  not  centrally  located. 

On  March  2  and  3,  the  Eastern  Athletic 
Association  for  the  Blind  sponsored  its  fifth 
annual  wrestling  tournament  at  the  North 


Carolina  School  for  the  Blind  at  Raleigh. 
Expected  to  participate  were  eighty-five 
wrestlers  from  Batavia,  Perkins,  Overbrook, 
Connecticut,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Ken¬ 
tucky  and,  of  course,  North  Carolina.  Eleven 
weight  classes  are  represented.  Handling 
the  details  of  the  tournament  are  Francis 
Andrews  of  Maryland  and  Joseph  J.  Kerr 
of  Overbrook. 

The  Midwestern  Athletic  Association  for 
the  Blind,  patterned  after  the  very  successful 
Eastern  Athletic  Association  for  the  Blind, 
swung  into  action  February  23-24  at  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind.  Some  eight 
schools  were  invited  to  participate. 

Tandem  bicycles  are  very  popular  at  the 
Arizona  School.  Pupils  with  travelling  sight 
pedal  and  operate  the  front  while  those  with¬ 
out  sight  pedal  from  the  rear.  Two  articles 
have  appeared  in  national  bicycle  magazines 
with  pictures  and  stories  of  Arizona’s  blind 
cyclists. 

J.C.L. 


UNIFORM  BRAILLE  FOR  ASIA 
AND  AFRICA 

A  standardized  braille  alphabet  to  serve 
five  million  blind  persons  in  the  Middle  East, 
India,  Southeast  Asia  and  Africa  was  agreed 
upon  at  the  Unesco  conference  held  in  Beirut, 
Lebanon  from  February  12-17.  This  supple¬ 
mented  conferences  at  Unesco  House,  Paris, 
in  December  1949  and  March  1950. 

The  alphabet,  which  was  developed  by  dele¬ 
gates,  some  of  them  blind,  of  eleven  nations, 
is  designed  to  replace  more  than  twenty  local 
braille  scripts  now  in  use  in  these  regions.  It 
closely  follows  the  script  which  was  worked 
out  by  Louis  Braille  in  1829. 

The  enlarged  basic  alphabet  agreed  upon  at 
Beirut  uses  the  original  braille  symbols  for 
corresponding  sounds  in  Asian  and  African 
languages,  but  adds  signs  for  extra  letter- 
sounds  in  such  languages  as  Arabic,  Hindu¬ 
stani  and  Malay.  In  Asia  it  will  cover  all 
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braille  writing  with  the  exception  of  the 
ideographic  languages  used  in  China,  Korea, 
Indo-China  and  Japan. 

One  of  the  effects  of  this  agreement  will  be 
to  increase  the  amount  of  literature  available 
to  blind  readers  in  these  areas,  according  to 
Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  Unesco’s  braille  con¬ 
sultant.  Sir  Clutha,  a  New  Zealander  who  was 
blinded  in  the  Gallipoli  campaign  of  World 
War  I,  explained  that  previously  publishers 
were  reluctant  to  produce  books  in  local 
braille  scripts  which  could  reach  only  a  limited 
audience. 
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The  Beirut  conference,  whose  decisions  are 
subject  to  final  ratification  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  represented,  followed  nearly  eighteen 
months  of  discussions  and  preparatory  work 
by  Unesco  with  the  object  of  creating  a  world 
alphabet  in  braille  for  blind  readers  in  all 
languages.  The  eleven  nations  taking  part  in 
it  were:  Ceylon,  Egypt,  French  North  Africa, 
Hashimite  Jordan,  India,  Iraq,  Lebanon, 
Malaya,  Pakistan,  Persia  and  Syria. 

Another  conference  will  be  held  later  this 
year  to  iron  out  local  differences  in  the  braille 
scripts  used  by  Spanish-speaking  countries. 


FROM  MY  ORINDA  GARDEN 

RICHARD  S.  FRENCH,  Ph.D. 


The  ACCEPTANCE  BY  THE  BLIND  of  a  life  of 
passive  receptivity  has  been  traditional.  The 
attitude  is  best  expressed  by  a  Japanese  visi¬ 
tor  who  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  large 
“blind”  schools  of  Japan.  Fie  was  on  a  trip  to 
America  to  study  our  methods  and,  as  I  re¬ 
member,  California  was  his  first  stop.  Follow¬ 
ing  my  custom  of  giving  visitors  complete 
freedom  to  see  whatever  was  to  be  seen  and 
to  learn  what  they  could  without  officious 
“guidance,”  I  turned  this  fine  gentleman  loose 
to  wander  about  and  see  the  children  as  they 
were,  in  classes  and  shops,  on  the  playgrounds 
and  in  dormitories,  at  their  assigned  work  and 
in  their  self-directed  activities.  After  some 
hours  of  such  vistitation  I  looked  our  guest 
up  and  found  him  in  the  class  which  was  the 
pride  of  the  school,  the  problem-project  class 
directed  by  Mrs.  Schroder,  a  woman  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  education  and  unlimited  resourceful¬ 
ness.  The  sixth  grade  group  was  just  complet¬ 
ing  a  project  on  the  pioneer  migration  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  49’ers  and  those  who  followed  in 


the  early  5o’s  being  there  with  their  horses  and 
oxen,  their  covered  wagons  and  other  posses¬ 
sions.  History  and  literature,  geography  and 
economics,  the  manual  arts  shop,  the  sewing 
classes  and  the  dramatics  workshop  had  all 
contributed  to  the  ensemble.  The  children 
went  about  both  their  work  and  their  show¬ 
manship  as  naturally  and  as  unselfconsciously 
as  if  they  were  in  a  free  game,  unobserved,  on 
the  playground. 

As  I  entered  the  classroom,  our  visitor 
exclaimed,  “Why,  these  children  can’t  be 
blind!  They  do  not  act  li\e  blind  children !’ 
So  I  went  over  the  list  with  him.  Out  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  in  the  group,  twelve 
were  totally  blind,  six  or  seven  had  partial 
vision  but  could  not  read  even  sightsaving 
print,  and  only  one  was  in  the  sightsaving 
group.  Most  of  these  same  children  refused, 
as  they  grew  up,  to  act  li\e  blind  adults.  So¬ 
cial  and  economic  pressure  in  the  long  run 
overwhelmed  some  of  them  and  they  learned 
to  act  li\e  blind  persons,  but  most  did  not; 
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and  one  of  them  is  now  a  distinguished  pro¬ 
fessor  of  public  speaking  in  a  great  uni¬ 
versity  and  a  member  of  the  state  board  of 
social  welfare,  another  is  a  guidance  coun¬ 
selor  and  placement  officer,  and  still  others 
out  of  that  small  group  are  outstandingly 
successful  in  their  several  ways.  What  fol¬ 
lows  in  this  and  the  three  or  four  succeed¬ 
ing  “musings”  will  carry  further  my  pet 
thesis  that  “blind  people  act  blind”  chiefly 
because  most  seeing  people  think  they  must 
act  blind  and  won’t  let  them  act  otherwise. 

Thus  there  are  created  “centers  for  the 
blind,”  camping  grounds  for  blind  children 
(at  enormous  expense)  where  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  blind  schools  and  blind  classes  is 
further  reinforced  by  a  blind  vacation!  Very 
different  are  some  of  the  vacations  and  recre¬ 
ational  trips  in  which  your  reporter  partici¬ 
pated  as  companion  and  fellow  learner,  with 
small  groups  selected  only  by  age  and  com¬ 
mon  interests.  That  all  the  participants  were 
men  and  boys  is  purely  incidental. 

By  way  of  preface  it  should  be  said  that 
for  thirty  years  the  Berkeley  Lions  Club  has 
sponsored  the  Boy  Scout  troop  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  School  for  the  Blind  and  in  addition 
to  the  usual  activities  has  provided  one  an¬ 
nual  camping  trip,  for  some  years  in  the 
Berkeley  Redwood  Park  at  Cazadero,  then 
in  the  Lokoya  Summer  Resort,  near  Napa 
City,  and  latterly  at  the  “Y”  camp  on  the 
Gualala  River  in  the  wilds  of  Sonoma  Coun¬ 
ty.  On  the  few  occasions  when  my  duties  as 
superintendent  permitted  my  going,  I  spent 
a  day  or  two  with  the  men  of  the  club  and 
our  boys,  enjoying  immensely  their  activi¬ 
ties  and  especially  the  campfires  and  evening 
entertainments.  I  enjoyed  still  more  long 
hikes  and  fishing  trips,  usually  with  one 
other  man  and  from  one  to  three  boys.  The 
top  of  enjoyment  came  when  three  adults, 
Dr.  Perry,  the  boys’  supervisor  and  I,  took  a 
group  of  twelve  high  school  boys  on  an 
eight  day  trip  to  the  Cazadero  Park  during 
the  spring  recess  of  the  Oakland  University 


High  School.  But  of  this  there  is  so  much  to 
relate  that  it  must  be  postponed  to  a  later 
date.  For  this  time  I  am  selecting  a  single 
episode  from  one  of  the  trips  to  Cazadero, 
when  one  of  the  boys  dared  me  to  try  him 
out  on  a  hike  where  I  had  previously  had 
some  wonderful  trout  fishing. 

The  western  part  of  Sonoma  County  is 
rugged  country.  The  mountains  are  rocky 
and  steep,  the  trees  frequently  give  way  to 
thorny  brush,  and  the  streams,  torrents  in  the 
wet  season,  are  filled  with  boulders  and  alter¬ 
nate  between  deep,  treacherous  “holes”  and 
dashing  cataracts  and  falls.  Little  Austin, 
that  we  chose  for  our  trip,  was  the  site  of 
old  mining  activities.  A  large  deposit  of  mag¬ 
nesite  had  led  to  the  building  of  a  short, 
narrow-gauge  railway,  which  at  the  time  of 
our  hike  was  chiefly  a  memory.  With  many 
miles  to  cover,  we  started  early,  using  the 
old  railway  where  practicable,  following  the 
creek  banks  most  of  the  time,  breaking  our 
way  through  brush,  clambering  over  rocks, 
edging  around  shaly  slides  and  above  sheer 
drops  into  deep  water,  fighting  our  way 
through  briars  and  making  unpleasantly 
close  contacts  with  nettles  and  poison  oak, 
and  finally  reaching  our  goal,  the  quiet  head¬ 
waters  of  Austin,  where  I  had  camped  as  a 
high  school  boy  and  caught  trout  without 
limit.  Fishing  on  this  latter  occasion  was  de¬ 
cidedly  limited. 

After  our  cold  lunch  and  in  a  declining 
sun,  we  retraced  our  steps.  Had  not  Sam 
been  a  sturdy  lad,  I  should  have  had  to  carry 
him  over  some  of  the  bad  spots  on  our  re¬ 
turn.  With  practically  no  useful  sight  but 
lots  of  physical  and  moral  courage,  currently 
called  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  monosyllable, 
Sammy  made  the  hard  trip  back  but  was  so 
weary  that  he  fairly  shouted  for  joy  when 
we  broke  through  the  last  thicket  and 
emerged  on  the  old  wagon  road.  An  easy 
downhill  walk  of  some  two  miles  brought 
us  back  to  camp  and  a  welcome  supper,  such 
as  the  Lions’  chef  knew  how  to  prepare  for 
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hungry  boys.  Then  the  campfire,  storytell¬ 
ing  and  entertainment;  and  a  very  weary 
Sammy  crept  into  his  bunk.  I  sat  on,  chatting 
with  the  men  about  the  fire,  who  found  it 
hard  to  believe  that  an  almost  totally  blind 
boy  could  have  made  such  a  hard,  hazardous 
hike,  practically  unaided,  except  for  such 
courtesies  as  any  blind  person  must  in  all 
common  sense  accept.  I  am  afraid  that  some 
of  the  more  conservative  shook  their  heads  a 
bit  over  my  own  daring — but!  Sam  ventured 
into  business  by  himself  only  a  few  years 
later  and  made  a  success  of  it.  That  inner 
fortitude  and  the  initiative  he  displayed  as  a 
boy  served  him  well  as  a  man. 


SELFISH  GET  BORED  WITH  LIFE 

In  an  article  entitled  “Riches  At  Your 
Fingertips,”  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
American  Magazine,  Muncie’s  Judge  Mario 
Pieroni  offers  inspiration  and  some  words  of 
courage  to  those  approaching  the  new  year 
with  fear  and  foreboding. 

Judge  Pieroni  not  only  is  blind  himself 
but  is  married  to  a  blind  woman.  On  the 
opening  page  of  the  article  is  a  photograph 
showing  Judge  and  Mrs.  Pieroni  in  their  liv¬ 
ing  room  with  their  three  normal  children 
and  the  jurist’s  Seeing  Eye  dog. 

In  writing  about  his  life  and  work,  Judge 
Pieroni  takes  a  philosophic  view  and  states: 
“Anyone  who  gets  bored  with  life  is  not  only 
selfish  but  just  plain  crazy.”  “Jane  (Mrs. 
Pieroni)  and  I  strive  to  live  like  other  people 
because  we  have  learned  that  self-reliance 
is  a  very  precious  asset  to  acquire  in  life.  Too 
many  people  in  the  world  today,  we  believe, 
are  trying  too  hard  to  achieve  security  at  the 
price  of  their  independence  and  self-reliance. 
They  talk  about  the  rights  they  are  entitled 
to,  and  try  to  avoid  facing  up  to  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  citizens  of  the  world.  You 
can’t  live  fully  with  an  attitude  like  that.  It 
is  no  fun,  even  if  you  can  be,  to  be  smothered 
with  kindness.  Jane  and  I  know  that. 
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“Everyone  has  some  sort  of  handicap  in 
life,  social  or  physical,  and  I  believe  that  is  to 
the  good.  It  forces  us  to  struggle.”  “If  you 
try  to  give  of  yourself,  instead  of  spending 
most  of  your  energy  demanding  your  just 
deserts,  you  will  usually  find  people  gravi¬ 
tating  to  you  and  accepting  you  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  regardless  of  your  particular  circum¬ 
stances  in  life. 

“I’m  looking  forward  to  the  New  Year  be¬ 
cause  there  are  so  many  things  I  want  to  do. 
There  are  so  many  people  I  want  to  know 
better,  so  many  things  I  want  to  learn  to  do 
better — and  so  many  places  I  and  my  family 
want  to  explore.” 
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“A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Speech  of 
Blind  and  Sighted  Children,”  by  Donald  M. 
Brieland  is  a  summary  of  the  author’s  doctoral 
dissertation  which  was  presented  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  in  June  1949,  and  was 
published  in  Speech  Monographs  for  March, 
1950.  Eighty-four  congenitally  blind  children 
ranging  in  age  from  twelve  to  eighteen  were 
matched  with  control  subjects  from  a  Minne¬ 
sota  high  school.  The  subjects  were  matched 
individually  on  the  basis  of  age,  sex,  socio¬ 
economic  status  and  residence  (rural  or 
urban).  None  of  the  subjects  had  training 
in  speech  courses,  although  all  subjects  had 
had  oral  composition  in  English  courses. 

The  performance  of  each  subject  was  re¬ 
corded  and  filmed.  All  subjects  wore  dark 
glasses  and  so  the  film  did  not  provide  a 
clue  as  to  blindness.  The  performances  thus 
recorded  were  judged  by  ten  university  teach¬ 
ers  of  speech  in  random  order.  According 
to  the  study,  the  findings  failed  to  show  the 
inferiority  in  the  use  of  the  voice  which  the 
literature  on  speech  of  the  blind  would  lead 
one  to  expect.  Apparently,  the  major  speech 
problems  of  the  blind  child  are  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  bodily  action  rather  than  with 
voice. 

“Regional  Differences  in  the  Prevalence  of 
Blindness,”  by  Ralph  G.  Hurlin  and  Walter 
M.  Perkins,  appeared  in  the  Social  Security 
Bulletin  for  September  1950.  The  authors 
note  that,  although  satisfactory  state  esti¬ 
mates  cannot  be  made  now  because  of  lack 
of  adequate  data,  sufficient  knowledge  of  dif¬ 
ference  in  prevalence  of  blindness  exists  to 


permit  useful  regional  comparisons.  Of  the 
five  areas  into  which  they  have  divided  the 
country,  the  southeast  has  the  highest  rate 
and  the  northwest  the  lowest  rate.  The  au¬ 
thors  consider  three  factors  of  special  impor¬ 
tance  as  affecting  prevalence  of  blindness  in 
a  given  state  or  region  of  this  country.  They 
are  general  health  conditions,  age  distribution 
of  population  and  the  population’s  racial  com¬ 
position.  The  racial  factor  does  not  reflect  a 
true  biological  influence  but  rather  the  fact 
that,  for  social  and  economic  reasons,  poor 
health  conditions  usually  take  far  greater  toll 
of  non-white  than  of  white  persons  in  all 
regions. 

*  “Instructional  Guide  for  Use  in  Vocational 
Schools  Providing  Training  for  Blind  Per¬ 
sons,”  by  J.  Hiram  Chappell,  was  published 
by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in 
1950.  It  is  a  manual  to  be  used  by  personnel 
engaged  in  the  instruction  of  blind  persons. 
The  manual  is  divided  into  five  main  parts: 
the  pattern  of  training;  shop  practice;  the 
metal  shop;  examples  of  jobs  in  production 
and  service  industries;  and  special  tools  useful 
to  the  blind. 

“The  Causes  of  Blindness  in  England  and 
Wales,”  by  Arnold  Sorsby,  is  a  report  of  the 
Medical  Research  Council  of  Great  Britain, 
published  in  1950.  The  study  is  based  on 
19,149  registered  blind  persons.  Although 
the  statistics  given  do  not  present  a  complete 
picture  of  the  causes  of  blindness  in  England 
and  Wales,  the  author  states  that  the  study 
gives  a  fair  sample  for  these  countries  of  the 
causes  of  blindness  between  1933  and  1943. 
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A  MUSIC  SECTION  ADVOCATED 
FOR  THE  A.A.W.B. 

HERBERT  C.  TRENEER 


During  the  1947  conference  of  the  A. A. 
W.B.,  which  was  held  at  the  Lord  Baltimore 
Hotel,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  a  group  of  in¬ 
terested  delegates  met  informally  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  establishing  a  standing 
committee  on  music.  It  was  agreed  that  if 
such  a  committee  were  established  within 
the  framework  of  the  A.A.W.B.,  blind  musi¬ 
cians  and  piano  tuners  and  instructors  of  the 
blind  in  these  departments  would  be  enabled 
to  assume  a  more  important  role  in  the  delib¬ 
erations  of  future  conferences  than  was  then 
feasible  through  existing  channels. 

A  resolution  requesting  the  appointment 
of  a  standing  committee  on  music  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  endorsed  by  those  present,  and  this 
subsequently  received  the  approval  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  board  of  directors,  who  authorized 
Dr.  Francis  Cummings  to  take  the  initial 
steps  relative  to  the  formation  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  newly  formed  standing  committee  on 
music  held  its  first  series  of  meetings  during 
the  Easter  vacation  of  1948  at  the  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  through  the 
good  offices  of  Mr.  Stanley  Wartenberg,  and 
agreed  that  the  main  objective  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  an  effort  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  blind  musicians  and  piano  tuners 
through  every  feasible  medium  with  special 
reference  to  the  securing  of  gainful  employ¬ 
ment. 


Herbert  C.  Treneer  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario,  is  chairman  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  committee  on  music  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind. 


Since  the  committee  was  formed,  it  has 
established  several  regional  music  committees, 
and  music  clubs  in  various  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  whose  objectives 
are  similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  parent 
group.  During  the  1950  conference  of  the 
A.A.W.B.,  the  standing  committee  on  music 
sponsored  a  program  which  included  the 
presentation  of  six  papers  dealing  with  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  music  and  piano  tuning. 

A  resolution  was  also  presented  by  the 
committee  to  the  board  of  directors  request¬ 
ing  permission  to  capitalize  on  the  interest 
which  has  been  manifested  in  its  activities 
through  an  effort  to  expand  the  existing  com¬ 
mittee  into  a  music  section  if  and  when  a 
minimum  of  fifty  paid-up  members  are 
secured  who  would  logically  fit  into  a  section 
of  this  character. 

Prior  to  the  actual  formation  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  music  section  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  A.A.W.B.  will  be  required, 
but  the  committee  does  not  anticipate  any 
serious  difficulty  on  this  score  if  the  desired 
number  of  members  who  are  willing  to  be¬ 
come  identified  with  a  music  section  can  be 
secured. 

All  members  and  prospective  members  of 
the  A.A.W.B.  who  may  desire  to  join  the 
proposed  music  section  are  urged  to  write  to 
Mr.  Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General  of  the 
A.A.W.B.,  c/o  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  stating  that  they  wish  to  enroll  in  the 
music  section  if  and  when  it  is  formed  and 
enclosing  the  prescribed  membership  fee  of 
five  dollars. 
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All  correspondence  addressed  to  Mr.  Allen 
during  his  tour  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
will  be  attended  to  by  his  office  staff,  and 
those  who  are  joining  for  the  first  time  may 


temporarily  identify  themselves  with  one  of 
the  existing  sections  of  the  A.A.W.B.  until 
such  time  as  the  music  section  becomes  an 
accomplished  fact. 


APPOINTMENTS 


W.  C.  GILL 

William  Crabin  Gill  has  succeeded  Spencer 
Phillips  as  superintendent  of  the  Louisiana 
State  School  for  the  Blind.  The  appointment 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  became  ef¬ 
fective  November  i,  1950,  the  positions  of 
superintendent  and  principal  being  combined 
under  one  head  by  action  of  the  Board.  Mr. 
Gill  had  served  as  acting  superintendent 
since  July  1  at  which  time  Mr.  Phillips  re¬ 
signed  due  to  illness.  For  the  past  eight 
years  he  had  been  principal  of  the  school  and 
prior  to  that  time  had  been  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Virginia  School  for  the 
Blind  for  sixteen  years. 

Mr.  Gill  received  the  bachelor’s  degree 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  and  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  from  Louisiana  State  University.  He 
is  a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  Kappa 
Delta  Pi,  and  Phi  Kappa  Phi  professional 
and  honorary  societies. 


F.  G.  NELMS 

Frederick  Glenn  Nelms  has  succeeded 
J.  W.  Williams  as  superintendent  of  the 
Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Nelms  had  been  counselor  for  the 
blind  in  the  Atlanta  area,  under  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  since  1945,  and  prior 
to  that  was  principal  or  superintendent  of  va¬ 
rious  Georgia  schools  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
one  years.  He  received  both  the  bachelor’s 
and  the  master’s  degree  in  education  from 


the  University  of  Georgia,  and  later  did  spe¬ 
cial  work  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

Mrs.  Nelms  also  has  a  master’s  degree  from 
the  University  of  Georgia  and  taught  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  prior  to  their  marriage.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nelms  have  two  daughters. 


JOHN  F.  MUNGOVAN 

John  F.  Mungovan  has  succeeded  John  J. 
Buckley  as  Director  of  the  Division  of  the 
Blind  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Mungovan  had  been  connected  with 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  since  1934,  except  for  a  period  from  1941 
to  1945  when  he  served  in  the  United  States 
Army,  rising  from  the  rank  of  captain  to  that 
of  colonel.  From  October  1946  to  October 
1947  he  had  educational  leave  to  study  at 
Boston  College  School  of  Social  Work. 

He  holds  the  Ph.B.  and  the  M.S.W.  de¬ 
grees  from  Boston  College  and  is  the  author 
of  a  pamphlet,  Medical  Care  in  Old  Age 
Assistance.  He  is  a  member  of  many  organi¬ 
zations,  including  the  Massachusetts  Con¬ 
ference  of  Social  Work,  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association,  the  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Charities  and  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Social  Workers. 


Sixteen  deaf  and  blind  children  were  burned 
to  death  on  December  20,  1950,  in  a  fire  that 
destroyed  the  dormitory  of  the  Okayama 
Prefectural  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 
Eighty  others  escaped. 
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Life  Insurance  for  the  Blind 

WINTHROP  K.  HOWE,  Jr. 


An  able-bodied  person  without  vision  can, 
and  should,  have  some  insurance  protec¬ 
tion,  particularly  if  he  or  she  is  responsible 
for  other  dependent  persons.  However, 
when  attempting  to  secure  adequate  insur¬ 
ance  coverage  blind  persons  often  have 
been  confused  and  bewildered  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  attitudes  of  the  various  insurance 
companies  and  by  conflicting  advice  given 
them  by  insurance  underwriters.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  recent  trend  has  been  for  more 
and  more  companies  to  treat  persons  with 
little  or  no  vision  as  individual  cases  and 
not  as  members  of  a  group  to  be  segregated 
and  placed  in  a  specially  priced  category 
calling  for  specific  contracts.  This  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  to  the  advantage  of  the 
blind.  At  the  present  time,  therefore,  if  a 
blind  person  will  make  an  earnest  effort 

^  Winthrop  K.  Howe,  Jr.,  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  for  a 
long  time  has  been  a  valued  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 
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to  understand  insurance  and  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  him,  and  will  select  advisers  with 
care,  his  commitments  are  very  apt  to  prove 
satisfying. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  in  the  past  frequently  received  requests 
from  blind  persons  and  from  workers  with 
the  blind  for  information  on  life  insurance 
and  its  possibilities  for  the  blind.  As  a  trus¬ 
tee  of  the  Foundation,  I  volunteered  my 
services  to  gather  some  general  facts  about 
life  insurance  and  to  offer  some  suggestions 
which  might  assist  the  blind  person  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  policy  best  suited  to  his  personal 
responsibilities  and  to  his  economic  circum¬ 
stances.  I  have  been  assisted  in  this  study  by 
Mr.  R.  W.  Dobbins  of  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company  in  New  York  City,  and 
by  Col.  Harrison  King  of  the  Washington 
office  of  the  same  insurance  company. 

It  first  seemed  advisable  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  Foundation  should  spe¬ 
cifically  recommend  insurance  men,  com- 
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panies,  types  of  policies,  or  amount  of  cov¬ 
erage.  Our  conclusion  was  that  appropriate 
recommendations  would  make  it  necessary 
to  study  each  case  more  extensively  than 
would  be  practical  or  even  possible.  There 
are,  however,  several  general  suggestions 
which  may  possibly  serve  as  a  guide  to  a 
blind  person  in  his  effort  to  select  the  best 
adviser,  the  best  company,  and  the  most 
appropriate  policy. 

There  is  first  the  problem  of  choosing  an 
insurance  underwriter.  A  person  should  be 
selected  who  has  been  in  the  business  long 
enough  to  have  gained  adequate  experi¬ 
ence,  who  will  approach  the  problem  with¬ 
out  bias,  and  who  will  devote  time  and 
effort  to  the  study  of  the  blind  man’s  prob¬ 
lem,  so  that  the  best  possible  contract  may 
be  offered.  The  ideal  procedure,  although 
not  always  the  most  feasible  one,  might  be 
for  the  blind  man  to  present  his  problem 
to  three  or  four  agents  representing  differ¬ 
ent  companies,  and  request  figures  which 
can  be  compared.  It  is  true  that  normally 
insurance  men  approach  blind  or  sighted 
persons  to  whom  they  hope  to  sell  a  policy. 
Rarely  is  an  agent  or  a  company  sought 
out  by  a  would-be  insured.  The  fact  that 
the  underwriter  does  the  approaching,  how¬ 
ever,  should  not  deter  a  blind  person  from 
seeking  out  other  agents  so  that  compari¬ 
sons  can  be  made.  The  net  cost  of  insur¬ 
ance  protection  varies  surprisingly,  and  it 
is  too  much  to  expect  an  underwriter  who 
is  usually  loyal  to  one  company  to  present 
figures  of  other  companies  for  considera¬ 
tion.  In  a  few  large  cities  there  are  profes¬ 
sional  persons,  known  as  insurance  coun¬ 
selors,  who  charge  a  fee  for  advice  and  who 
make  no  commissions  on  policy  sales.  When 
possible,  such  a  counselor  should  be  con¬ 
sulted.  When  the  applicant  has  obtained 
comparative  figures  and  sample  policies,  he 
may,  as  a  further  safeguard,  discuss  the 
matter  with  any  responsible  trust  officer  of 
a  bank,  who  can  in  all  probability  be  of 
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great  assistance  in  comparing  the  policies 
and  recommending  the  most  advisable  one. 
Insurance  underwriters  are  for  the  most 
part  men  of  integrity,  but  there  are,  un¬ 
fortunately,  a  few  who  may  for  obvious 
reasons  possibly  advise  a  blind  person  to 
buy  more  insurance  than  he  should  carry. 
Persons  with  little  or  no  vision  often  have 
less  stable  earning  power  than  sighted  per¬ 
sons,  and  therefore  it  is  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  to  buy  only  as  much  coverage  as  can 
be  carried  comfortably.  To  set  aside  a  dis¬ 
proportionately  large  amount  of  earnings 
to  buy  insurance  at  the  expense  of  other 
things  necessary  to  a  balanced  existence 
seems  most  unwise.  It  is  never  possible  to 
buy  sufficient  insurance  to  maintain  a 
standard  of  living  for  survivors  equal  to 
that  enjoyed  while  the  insured  is  alive. 

The  next  important  consideration  is  the 
type  of  policy  to  be  selected.  Contracts  vary 
widely,  and  the  benefits  must  be  carefully 
analyzed  and  explained  by  whoever  pre¬ 
sents  the  policies.  The  cost  to  the  insured 
must  always  be  considered  in  connection 
with  these  benefits,  suggesting  that  a  com¬ 
paratively  high  premium  contract  may  in 
the  end  be  more  advantageous  than  one 
costing  less.  Advantages  must  always  be 
weighed  against  price.  Even  allowing  for 
differences  in  benefits,  the  fact  remains  that 
certain  companies  having  efficient  manage¬ 
ments  are  able  to  offer  contracts,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  at  prices  lower  than 
others,  and  it  is  obviously  to  the  blind  per¬ 
son’s  advantage  to  seek  out  the  best  buy. 

The  length  of  the  payment  period  is  one 
of  the  most  important  considerations  in 
selecting  a  policy.  If  an  insured  person  pays 
until  age  85,  the  premiums  are  low,  the 
cost  of  protection  is  high,  and  the  cash 
value  accumulates  more  slowly.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  payments  are  planned  for  a 
specific  period  of  time,  such  as  twenty, 
twenty-five,  or  thirty  years,  after  which 
period  the  insurance  remains  in  force,  the 
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annual  premium  is  high  and  the  cash  value 
increases  faster,  but  the  cost  of  protection 
is  less. 

Figures  from  an  average  to  low  cost  com¬ 
pany  are  presented  below  as  a  basis  for  com¬ 
parison:  If  an  able-bodied  blind  man  who 
was  thirty-five  years  old  in  1930  had  taken 
out  an  ordinary  life  policy  on  which  he 
would  have  to  pay  until  he  was  eighty-five 
years  old,  his  annual  premium  rate  would 
have  been  $28  per  $1,000  of  coverage.  If 
to  this  figure  is  added  $2.50,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  additional  charge  the  company 
finds  it  advisable  to  make  because  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  blind  men  are  subject 
to  greater  hazards  than  are  sighted  persons, 
the  total  annual  premium  becomes  $30.50. 
At  the  end  of  twenty  years,  total  premiums 
of  $610  would  have  been  paid  in.  The  cash 
value  amounting  to  $327,  plus  dividends 
received  amounting  to  $173,  indicates  a 
total  amount  withdrawable  of  $500  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years.  If  the  policy  had  been 
terminated  after  twenty  years,  $110  repre¬ 
sents  the  amount  paid  over  and  above  the 
amount  withdrawn  and  equals  $5.50  per 
$1,000  of  protection  per  year. 

The  figures  noted  above  represent  exactly 
what  would  have  happened  had  a  thirty- 
five  year  old  able-bodied  blind  man  taken 
out  this  policy  twenty  years  ago.  The  ques¬ 
tion  immediately  arises,  what  can  a  blind 
man  thirty-five  years  old  in  1951  expect  over 
a  period  of  the  next  twenty  years?  The 
figures  including  dividend  estimates  based 
on  recent  payments  are  forecast  as  follows: 
The  annual  premium  would  be  the  same 
as  twenty  years  ago — $28,  the  extra  charge 
because  of  blindness  would  be  $2.50  per 
year,  making  a  total  annual  commitment 
of  $30.50,  and  this  over  a  twenty-year  pe¬ 
riod  would  amount  to  $610.  In  1971,  the 
guaranteed  cash  value  should  be  $381,  and 
anticipated  dividends  $122,  making  a  total 
cashable  amount  in  1971  of  $503.  Subtract¬ 
ing  this  amount  from  the  total  in-put  of 


$610  gives  a  figure  of  $107  for  the  twenty- 
year-period,  or  $5.35  per  $1,000  per  year  as 
the  estimated  cost  of  protection. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  blind  man  is 
willing  to  pay  a  larger  annual  premium, 
he  could  finish  paying  for  his  $1,000  protec¬ 
tion  in  twenty  years.  Our  thirty-five  year 
old  hypothetical  person  would  pay  only 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  fifty-five,  where¬ 
as  in  the  above  calculation  he  would  pay 
until  he  was  eighty-five  years  old.  Many 
insured  persons  wish  to  finish  paying  their 
premiums  so  that  as  they  grow  old  they 
will  not  be  burdened  with  continuing  pay¬ 
ments.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  pre¬ 
sented  below  that,  if  a  blind  man  is  willing 
to  pay  more,  his  cost  of  protection  will  be 
greatly  reduced,  or  perhaps,  as  calculated 
below,  even  eliminated. 

If  in  1930  our  thirty-five  year  old  blind 
person  had  taken  out  a  $1,000  twenty-year 
endowment  policy,  his  annual  premium 
would  have  amounted  to  $50.  Occasionally, 
the  larger  insurance  companies  do  not 
charge  a  blind  man  $2.50  extra  for  this 
type  of  policy,  and  for  purposes  of  illustra¬ 
tion  we  will  suppose  that  this  is  one  of 
these  fortunate  cases,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  total  of  the  annual  payments  for  a 
twenty-year  period  would  amount  to  ex¬ 
actly  $1,000.  The  cash  value  in  1950  would 
have  been  $1,000,  and  dividends  during  the 
period  would  have  equaled  $150,  making  a 
total  of  $1,150  which  could  be  withdrawn. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  insured  per¬ 
son  could  have  got  back  $150  more  than  he 
put  in,  so  that  during  the  twenty-year  pe¬ 
riod  his  cost  of  protection  would  have  been 
zero,  and  his  average  profit  per  year  would 
have  been  $7.50,  so  that  in  effect  his  net 
average  annual  in-put  would  have  been 
only  $42.50. 

Estimates  for  the  next  twenty  years  are 
as  follows:  The  premium  for  a  twenty-year 
endowment  policy  is  now  $53  per  annum, 
and  the  total  for  twenty  years  $1,060.  The 
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cash  value,  plus  dividends  estimated  to  be 
available  in  1971,  would  equal  $1,150,  indi¬ 
cating  a  net  profit  over  the  period  of  $90, 
or  $4.50  per  year,  reducing  the  annual  pre¬ 
mium  to  $48.50.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  estimates  for  the  next  twenty  years 
may  not  prove  to  be  exactly  accurate  be¬ 
cause  the  amount  of  dividends  paid  by  in¬ 
surance  companies  may  be  governed  by 
forces  beyond  their  control,  such  as  taxa¬ 
tion,  government  interference,  or  other  un¬ 
foreseen  developments. 

Again,  it  is  most  important  to  remember 
that  contracts  of  companies  may  differ  con¬ 
siderably  with  respect  to  settlement  options 
and  other  contractual  relations  which  may 
well  make  the  policy  which  costs  the  most 
the  best.  Therefore,  selection  should  never 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  arithmetical  calcu¬ 
lations  alone.  Insurance  men  or  trust  offi¬ 
cers  must  be  relied  upon  to  interpret  a  con¬ 
tract  in  relation  to  the  requirements  of  the 
insured. 

There  are  several  other  considerations 
which  may  well  be  mentioned.  If  the  ad¬ 
ditional  amount  per  $1,000  per  year  charged 
because  of  blindness  is  more  than  $2.50, 
and  no  disabilities  other  than  blindness  are 
involved,  the  contract  should  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  as  most  large  reputable  companies 
do  not  impose  a  higher  rating.  Policies 
should  always  be  submitted  for  examina¬ 
tion  before  the  first  premium  is  paid.  The 
cost  of  a  physical  examination  is  always 
borne  by  the  company.  In  cases  where  blind 
persons  have  policies  taken  out  before  the 
loss  of  sight,  it  is  particularly  important 
that  such  contracts  be  thoroughly  examined 
before  they  are  canceled  or  alternatives  se¬ 
lected.  Benefits  may  be  permanently  lost  by 
so  doing.  The  necessity  of  great  care  in 
connection  with  such  revisions  cannot  be 
overemphasized. 

In  cases  where  blind  persons  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  groups,  either  life  or  health  and 
accident  coverage  can  often  be  obtained 


at  very  low  rates.  A  blind  person,  if  a  mem- 
ber  of  a  group,  is  not  normally  penalized 
for  his  handicap.  Accident  protection  is 
available  to  blind  persons  as  individuals 
only  in  limited  amounts,  and  at  higher 
rates. 

In  conclusion,  a  blind  man  should  always 
remember  that  an  insurance  program  in¬ 
volves  a  lot  of  money,  spent  over  a  long 
period  of  time  and,  therefore,  should  not 
be  entered  into  lightly.  Long  and  careful 
study  should  be  undertaken  before  a  policy 
is  purchased.  An  impulsive  move  may  prove 
to  be  extremely  unfortunate. 

- £ - - 

GREETING  CARDS 

We  have  made  an  arrangement  with  a  new 
supplier  for  a  much  better  and  more  exten¬ 
sive  line  of  greeting  cards. 

A  circular  which  will  be  sent  upon  request 
gives  a  complete  description  of  each  item. 
Special  prices  are  available  only  to  agencies 
for  the  blind  ordering  through  National  In¬ 
dustries.  These  prices  are  as  follows:  Numbers 
300, 301, 302, 307, 308, 309, 320, 322, 323—45  $ 
per  box;  numbers  333,  334,  336A,  337,  345, 
356 — 50^  per  box;  numbers  324,  331 — 65^  per 
box. 

The  above  are  delivered  prices  and  each 
item  must  be  ordered  in  minimums  or  mul¬ 
tiples  of  six.  In  the  case  of  large  orders,  fifty 
boxes  of  a  style  will  be  packed  to  a  carton. 
These  cards  are  not  sold  in  chain  or  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

A  special  arrangement  has  also  been  made 
whereby  you  can  order  a  complete  set  of  the 
seventeen  different  numbers  at  a  special  price 
of  $7.50.  The  purpose  of  this  is  so  that  you 
may  actually  see  how  beautiful  the  different 
selections  are.  Only  one  of  these  sample  sets 
will  be  sold  to  a  customer. 

When  ordering,  please  do  so  by  number. 
Order  from  National  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  n,  N.  Y. 
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Basically,  the  individual  who  is  blind 
wants  to  be  able  to  do  what  other  people 
do.  To  a  rather  surprising  extent,  many 
blind  people  learn  new  ways  of  doing,  new 
modes  of  attention,  which  approach  this 
end  with  a  minimum  of  gadgets.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  certain  unspanned  gaps  remain,  even 
for  the  most  ingenious,  and  it  is  to  fill 
in  these  that  basic  research  goes  on.  As 
Cooper*  pointed  out,  though,  “It  is  now 
recognized  that  the  problems  must  be  ap¬ 
proached  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
needs  and  psychological  capabilities  of 
the  user  rather  than  as  an  engineering  ex¬ 
trapolation  of  modern  electronic  tech¬ 
niques.  In  short,  it  has  to  be  basic  research, 
not  a  gadget  development  program.” 

Traditionally,  the  greatest  unspanned 
gap  is  reading,  or  it  has  been  ever  since 
literacy  became  widespread.  Specialized 
techniques,  such  as  braille  and  the  Talking 
Book,  have  not  overcome  the  natural  desire 
of  people  who  cannot  see  to  be  able  to  read 
normal  print.  Even  before  World  War  I 
Fournier  d’Albe  had  already  demonstrated 
his  reading  Optophone.  Shortly  after  that 
war,  Barr  and  Stroud  exhibited  a  much  im¬ 
proved  model  on  which  one  subject,  Miss 
Mary  Jameson,  was  able  to  read  at  a  rate 
of  sixty  words  a  minute. 

In  this  device,  the  images  of  the  letters 
were  converted  by  a  revolving  disk  and 
photocells  into  musical  tones.  There  were, 

*  Cooper,  F.  S.,  “Research  on  Reading  Machines 
for  the  Blind,”  Blindness,  pp.  512-543.  Princeton 
University  Press,  1950. 
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despite  the  ingenuity  of  the  design,  certain 
serious  mechanical  difficulties,  but  these 
were  minor  compared  to  the  difficulties  of 
subjects  in  learning  to  interpret  the  sounds. 

Between  World  Wars  I  and  II  another 
valiant  attempt  was  made  by  Robert 
Naumburg  to  enable  blind  people  to  read 
inkprint.  His  Visagraph,  developed  be¬ 
tween  1928  and  1932,  made  enlarged  em¬ 
bossed  copies  on  sheets  of  aluminum  foil 
of  any  black  and  white  copy  wrapped 
around  a  glass  cylinder  in  the  machine. 

Both  the  Optophone  and  the  Visagraph 
involved  the  expenditure  of  considerable 
sums  of  money  on  the  part  of  their  in¬ 
ventors.  Many  other  inventions  went 
through  the  patent  office  or  even  through 
early  developmental  stages  as  actual  mod¬ 
els,  but  only  the  Optophone  and  Visagraph 
were  carried  to  such  a  state  of  completion 
as  to  allow  user  tests. 

During  World  War  II  the  technologists 
surprised  even  themselves  by  what  could 
be  accomplished  through  gadgetry.  They 
were  able  to  produce  instruments  which 
could  detect,  localize  and  actually  range  an 
aeroplane  hundreds  of  miles  away.  They 
learned  how  to  find  and  bomb  targets  hid¬ 
den  by  cloud  or  fog.  They  made  torpedoes 
that  followed  the  zig-zagging  course  of 
enemy  ships,  and  they  made  it  possible  not 
only  to  pilot  an  unmanned  plane  from 
the  ground,  but  to  read  its  instrument  pan¬ 
els  throughout  its  lonely  flight. 

Naturally,  those  interested  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind  found  reason  to  hope  that, 
out  of  all  these  new  developments,  new  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  seeing  might  be  devised,  and 
Dr.  Vannevar  Bush  established,  as  a  part 
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of  the  wartime  activities  of  the  Office  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Development,  a 
Committee  on  Sensory  Devices  to  explore 
precisely  these  possibilities.  From  1944  to 
1947,  under  various  auspices,  this  commit¬ 
tee  was  able  to  set  substantial  sums  of  Fed¬ 
eral  money  apart  for  intensive  research  on 
sensory  aids  for  the  blind. 

On  the  mechanical  side  of  the  reading 
machine  problem,  what  was  accomplished? 
The  RCA  reading  pencil  was  developed, 
in  a  form  more  compact  that  the  Opto¬ 
phone,  but  inferior  to  it  as  regards  ease  of 
interpretation  and  speed  of  reading.  The 
RCA  Recognition  Machine  was  brought  to 
a  point  of  development  where  it  could 
fairly  well  read  off  the  letters  from  a  printed 
page  provided  they  were  all  of  the  same 
type  family,  and  none  of  them  was  capital¬ 
ized.  This  machine  employed  over  250 
vacuum  tubes.  A  machine  was  designed  and 
constructed  which  would  do  part  of  the 
work  the  Visagraph  could  do — faster,  but 
not  quite  as  well. 

Had  the  committee  set  out  on  a  purely 
gadget  development  program,  this  might' 
be  regarded  as  a  very  poor  showing,  for  we 
still  have  no  gadgets  that  work.  But  equal 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  psychological 
requirements  of  the  blind  user,  and  the  im¬ 
practical  devices  that  were  built  provided 
very  useful  bases  for  further  study.  The 
RCA  reading  pencil,  for  example,  is  still 
an  integral  part  of  an  ambitious  program 
being  carried  on  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wilma 
Donahue.  While  the  theoretical  limits  of 
that  particular  device  can  be  fairly  well 
guessed  at,  and  are  known  to  fall  short  of 
what  is  needed,  much  can  be  learned  from 
it  about  teaching  methods  and  learning 
methods. 

The  recognition  machine  has  revealed 
many  of  the  problems  which  have  to  be 
solved  if  a  reading  machine  is  to  come  from 
that  direction.  But,  even  more  important, 


a  great  many  of  the  fundamental  problems 
of  communication  have  been  brought  to 
light  and  studied. 

Another  major  unspanned  gap  on  which 
the  Committee  on  Sensory  Devices  concen¬ 
trated  even  more  than  on  reading  was  that 
of  foot  travel.  While  it  is  true  that  d’Albe’s 
first  Optophone  was  meant  for  exploring 
rather  than  reading,  the  problem  of  travel 
does  not  appear  to  have  preoccupied  many 
inventors  before  World  War  II,  except,  of 
course,  inventors  of  canes  with  wheels  and 
the  like.  Actually,  many  blind  people  did 
travel — with  a  cane,  or  (after  1929  in  Amer¬ 
ica)  a  dog,  or  with  no  aid  at  all  except  the 
remaining  senses;  and  it  would  appear  that 
no  one  very  much  felt  the  need,  even,  for 
specific  training  in  foot  travel.  Hoover’s 
work  at  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  gone  a  long  way  towards 
changing  all  that;  in  any  case,  travel  came 
to  the  fore  and  an  interest  in  guidance  de¬ 
vices  grew  up  almost  overnight. 

Among  the  approaches  tried  were  those 
projecting  ultrasonic  impulses,  high  fre¬ 
quency  sound  impulses,  and  light  beams,  as 
well  as  others  which  attempted  to  make 
use  of  ambient  light. 

Perhaps  the  simplest,  which  apparently 
was  first  suggested  by  Etkin  and  Twersky 
of  New  York  City  College,  projected  a  beam 
of  high  frequency  sound,  the  echo  of  which 
could  be  detected  by  the  unaided  ear. 
Witcher  then  proposed  sending  out  pulses 
of  sound  rather  than  a  steady  beam,  an 
approach  independently  arrived  at  by  oth¬ 
ers.  This  appeared  to  give  better  ranging  in 
the  usual  binaural  method.  St.  Dunstan’s 
later  explored  this  line,  producing  a  very 
efficient  unit,  a  model  of  which  is  available 
for  examination. 

Apparently,  however,  the  most  useful  of 
the  devices  so  far  developed  was  that  of 
the  United  States  Signal  Corps.  This  pro¬ 
jects  a  chopped  beam  of  light,  reflections  of 
which  are  picked  up  by  the  instrument. 
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The  reflections  are  shifted  by  a  lens  to  dif¬ 
ferent  diameters  of  a  coding  disc  revolving 
in  front  of  a  photocell.  Depending  on  the 
distance  of  the  reflecting  object,  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  vibration  of  the  handle  of  the 
instrument  changes  to  permit  ranging. 

It  was  proposed  that  this  instrument  be 
carried  so  that  the  beam  hit  the  pavement 
about  eight  feet  in  front  of  the  user.  He 
would  swing  it  from  side  to  side  like  a  cane, 
so  as  to  cover  the  width  of  his  body.  When 
he  came  to  a  step-down,  the  vibrations 
would  slow  down  perceptibly  or — if  it  were 
a  deep  drop — stop  entirely.  If  an  object 
came  into  his  path,  the  rate  of  vibration 
would  increase  more  and  more  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  it. 

At  the  start  of  the  guidance  device  pro¬ 
gram,  audible  signals  were  used  at  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  guidance  units.  Since  none  gave 
more  than  pin  point  data,  and  since  the 
data  itself  was  open  to  misinterpretation, 
the  masking  effect  by  the  earphones  of  other 
essential  aural  information  was  obviously 
bad.  For  this  reason,  tactile  methods  were 
sought  out.  Reaction  to  these  seemed  some¬ 
what  slower,  but  since  no  normal  cues  were 
obscured,  they  were  at  least  safe.  Towards 
the  end  of  government  aid  to  the  program, 
electric  shock  was  being  studied. 

The  Signal  Corps  device,  being  essen¬ 
tially  an  electronic  cane,  has  probably 
shown  the  most  immediate  promise  for  fu¬ 
ture  development.  It  is  currently  under¬ 
going  extensive  tests  under  Benham’s  su¬ 
pervision  at  Haverford  College.  The  pulsed 
high  frequency  device  was  until  recently 
under  test  at  St.  Dunstan’s,  but  the  final 
conclusion  now  is  that  it  shows  little  prom¬ 
ise  as  a  guidance  device  per  se  although 
it  may  have  value  as  a  teaching  aid. 

Recently  Mr.  Sokal  of  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  developed  a  simu¬ 
lated  end-product  of  a  guidance  device  in 
which  scattered  vibrating  or  raised  points 
would  give  a  picture  of  the  location  of 
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objects  over  an  arc  in  front  of  the  subject. 
Students  at  Perkins  were  enthusiastic  about 
its  possibilities.  Although  in  its  simulated 
form  it  would  not  show  step-downs,  which 
are,  aside  from  moving  objects,  the  most 
dangerous  of  hazards,  there  is  hope  that 
further  work  will  be  carried  on  by  others 
now  that  Mr.  Sokal  has  been  absorbed  into 
the  defense  effort. 

Other  developments,  of  wide,  if  less  basic 
interest,  are  the  experiments  of  Wiener  in 
reaching  the  deaf  and  deaf-blind.  By  break¬ 
ing  speech  into  frequency  bands,  he  is  able 
to  apply  shock  stimuli  to  different  parts  of 
the  hand  or  wrist  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  du¬ 
plicate  in  tactile  form  what  the  RCA  read¬ 
ing  pencil  attempts  to  do  aurally  with  print. 
Or  the  experiments  by  the  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation  with  repro¬ 
ducing  braille  from  perforated  tape,  the 
braille  being  set  up  when  needed  on  an 
endless  plastic  belt.  (The  same  company 
has  also  recently  proposed  a  punched  card 
method  for  sending  braille  to  the  reader.) 

Eastman  has  a  project  waiting  financial 
support  for  carrying  the  Optilektrisk  system 
of  reproducing  braille  from  35  millimeter 
film  to  perfection. 

This  system  holds  the  promise  of  very 
cheap,  very  compact  braille  reading  matter. 
Books,  in  the  form  of  film,  would  be  passed 
through  reading  machines,  which  would 
convert  the  black  dots  to  standard  raised 
braille. 

Federal  funds  have,  for  the  moment, 
pretty  much  dried  up  as  far  as  basic  re¬ 
search  for  the  blind  is  concerned.  Other 
funds  in  comparable  amounts  (except 
through  rare  concerns  like  IBM)  are  not 
too  easily  found.  We  need  not  conclude 
from  that,  however,  that  basic  research  is 
at  a  standstill. 

Public  imagination  is  captured  by  such 
things  as  the  recognition  machine  with  its 
250  vacuum  tubes;  and  no  such  elaborate 
contraptions  are  being  turned  out  now. 
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From  that  point  of  view  basic  research  is 
under  a  temporary  cloud.  But  the  feeling 
has  grown,  not  only  among  psychologists, 
but  among  physicists  and  engineers  as  well, 
that  the  psychologists  have  to  catch  up  to 
the  stage  reached  by  engineering. 

The  new  field  of  Cybernetics,  the  science 
of  communication,  has  provided  an  invalu¬ 
able  stimulus  in  this  direction.  New  studies 
are  getting  under  way  at  Harvard  and  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Dr.  Worchel  at  the  University  of  Texas 
has  been  leading  a  program  of  study  of 
obstacle  perception  and  orientation,  and 
his  findings  are  beginning  to  appear  in  the 
Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology.  Dona¬ 
hue’s  work  has  already  been  mentioned,  as 
well  as  Benham’s. 

Some  engineers  are  still  trying  to  invent 
things  for  the  blind  without  knowing  the 
needs  of  the  blind  or  the  capabilities  of 
blind  individuals.  An  elaborate  invention 
was  only  recently  submitted  which  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that  braille  could 
be  presented  as  electric  shocks.  The  funda¬ 
mental  question,  whether  such  braille  could 
be  read,  was  not  asked  by  the  inventor 
when  he  started  his  work,  although  a  simple 
experiment  could  have  shown  that  it  could 
not. 

Similarly,  engineers  are  constantly  sug¬ 
gesting  devices  to  attach  to  the  optic  nerve 
without  exploring  at  all  the  physiological 
reasons  why  such  ideas  are  impracticable. 
People  are  coming  up  with  all  sorts  of  ideas 
for  braille  without  knowing  the  least  thing 
about  what  braille  is  and  how  it  is  read  by 
blind  people. 

But  more  and  more  it  is  being  recognized 
that  no  basic  research  for  the  blind  can 
leave  out  blind  people.  The  establishment 
of  orientation  centers  furnishes  a  fertile 
ground  for  the  study  of  the  potentialities  of 
individuals.  Blind  people  who  were  once  re¬ 


garded  as  the  exception  are  coming  to  be 
regarded  as  the  norm.  Less  common  is  the 
old  attitude  that  some  people,  for  example, 
are  just  naturally  better  travelers  than  oth¬ 
ers.  The  questions  is  now  being  asked,  why? 

One  point  that  is  commonly  overlooked 
about  war  gadgetry  is  that  in  war,  cost  is  no 
object,  fantastic  intricacy  can  be  tolerated, 
and  mass  production  methods  are  presup¬ 
posed.  In  gadgetry  for  the  blind  the  oppo¬ 
site  is  true. 

Another  point  that  must  be  kept  in  mind 
is  that  the  blind  are  benefiting  richly  from 
standard  developments  like  the  typewriter, 
the  telephone,  the  radio,  the  phonograph 
and  the  home  recorder.  In  industry,  it  is 
coming  to  be  recognized  that  good  tooling 
attempts  to  eliminate  the  need  for  sight 
because  sight  involves  judgment  and  slows 
down  the  work.  Even  in  the  home — in  the 
kitchen — any  number  of  new  gadgets  only 
incidentally  happen  to  simplify  tasks  for 
blind  people.  The  first  pressure  cookers  all 
had  dials.  Nowadays,  almost  all  of  them 
have  audible  signals.  These  are  ideal  for  the 
blind;  they  are  easier  for  everybody. 

As  a  by-product,  then,  we  have  a  richer 
variety  of  devices  today  than  would  have 
seemed  possible  in  the  past,  and  blind  peo¬ 
ple  are  finding  it  easier  to  raise  themselves 
out  of  the  pigeon-hole  of  blindness.  There 
is  a  greater  demand  today  for  special  tools 
to  help  specific  blind  people  with  specific 
problems. 

This,  then,  can  perhaps  be  called  a  stock¬ 
taking  period  in  basic  research;  if  the  stock¬ 
taking  is  good  enough,  the  next  period  of 
engineering  activity  may  produce  more 
tangible  fruit.  Even  if  large  Federal  grants 
are  not  forthcoming,  universities  and  re¬ 
search  centers  may  be  expected  to  carry  on. 
When  the  needs  are  more  specifically  de¬ 
fined,  the  solutions  are  likely  to  be  forth¬ 
coming. 
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Industrial  Homework  Programs 

Basic  Principles  Regarding  Their  Establishment  and  Operation 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 
and  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Introduction 

Recent  developments  in  the  field  of  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  indicate  an  increased 
interest  in  the  development  of  industrial 
homework  programs,  both  by  private  and 
public  agencies  serving  the  blind.  Even 
though  homework  programs  have  been  in 
operation  for  many  years,  this  new  trend 
requires  that  objectives  and  goals  for  such 
programs  be  clearly  defined.  It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  statement  to  define  the  basic 
principles  involved  in  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  an  industrial  homework 
program.  It  does  not  include  the  details  of 
operation  such  as  actual  products  to  be 
made,  details  of  merchandising,  etc.  These 
are  local  problems  and  are  best  resolved 
after  careful  study  of  the  situation  in  the 
light  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  this 
statement. 

Distinction  between  industrial  homework 
and  other  home  service  programs 

We  now  recognize  that  there  are  two 
distinct  types  of  homework  programs.  The 
one  relates  to  the  personal  and  social  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  individual  to  his  blindness. 
Such  services  may  utilize  the  professional 
skills  of  a  home  teacher,  occupational  thera¬ 
pist  and  social  caseworker.  Even  though 
the  client  may  receive  training  in  crafts 
or  other  handwork  within  this  service,  the 
purpose  of  this  training  is  therapeutic 
rather  than  to  provide  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment.  Any  income  accruing  from  the 
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sale  of  these  articles  is  incidental,  both  to 
the  client  and  to  the  agency.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  financed  in  its  entirety  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  or  private  agency  sponsor. 

The  second  homework  program  has  as 
its  main  purpose  the  development  of  an 
industry  which  can  be  done  in  the  home, 
whereby  a  blind  person  can  earn  a  wage 
commensurate  with  his  ability  to  produce. 
Here  the  sponsoring  agency  can  expect 
some  income  to  meet  a  reasonable  share  of 
the  cost. 

Persons  to  be  served,  by  an  industrial 
homework  program 

The  Interagency  Committee  on  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Services  for  Severely  Handicapped 
Persons  has  defined  the  severely  handicap¬ 
ped  as  follows:  “A  severely  handicapped 
person  is  one  who  cannot  be  rehabilitated 
through  the  usual  procedures  and  facilities 
established  for  general  community  use,  but 
who  requires  additional  specialized  facili¬ 
ties  and  a  combination  of  services  over  an 
extended  period  of  time.”  An  industrial 
homework  program  is  developed  primarily 
to  meet  the  employment  needs  of  those 
severely  handicapped  persons  who,  in  our 
case,  are  the  blind  who  cannot,  unassisted 
and  by  the  ordinary  means,  convey  them¬ 
selves  regularly  from  their  places  of  resi¬ 
dence  to  a  place  of  employment.  They  differ 
from  those  blind  persons  in  competitive  em¬ 
ployment  or  in  sheltered  workshops  in  that 
they  are  at  a  further  serious  disadvantage  in 
economic  competition  because  of  other 
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physical  handicaps,  because  of  social  situ¬ 
ations  which  cannot  easily  be  resolved,  or 
because  of  the  location  of  their  residence 
in  relationship  to  feasible  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment. 

Definition  of  industrial  homework 
program 

An  industrial  homework  program  is  de¬ 
fined  as  follows:  “A  service  to  be  rendered 
by  an  accredited  agency — designed  and 
developed  with  the  intention  of  adhering 
to  health  and  labor  laws — to  offer  regular 
work  training  and  remunerative  work  op¬ 
portunities  to  those  eligible  disabled  per¬ 
sons  who  cannot  for  physical,  psychological 
or  geographic  reasons  leave  their  homes  to 
travel  to  and  from  a  place  of  business.” 

Extension  of  sheltered  workshop  or  coordi¬ 
nation  with  other  agencies 

An  industrial  homework  program  is  usu¬ 
ally  an  extension  of  the  services  of  a 
sheltered  workshop  into  the  home.  Where 
this  is  not  the  case,  it  must  be  closely  co¬ 
ordinated  with  an  agency  for  the  blind 
responsible  for  the  total  rehabilitation  of 
all  the  blind  in  the  state  and/or  local  com¬ 
munity.  This  close  cooperation  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  To  assure  the  selection  of  clients  who 
can  benefit  from  such  a  program,  for 
whom  no  other  normal  occupation  is 
possible  and  who  fall  within  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  “severely  handicapped.” 

2.  Because  of  the  social  factors  involved 
in  the  lives  of  these  people,  they  are 
usually  in  need  of  a  variety  of  other 
rehabilitative  services  to  assist  them 
to  become  self-supporting,  independent 
citizens. 

These  services  can  be  most  economically 
rendered  by  an  agency  which  already  has 
these  responsibilities. 


Need  and  interest  in  the  community 

Basic  to  all  planning  for  an  industrial 
homework  program  in  any  state  and/or 
community,  is  the  determining  of  need 
and  interest.  This  can  best  be  done  by  a 
case-by-case  analysis  of  those  blind  people 
already  known  by  a  rehabilitation  agency 
who  may  fall  within  the  definition.  There 
must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  eligible  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  geographic  area  to  be  served  who 
can  benefit  economically  and  socially  from 
such  a  program  and  who  are  sufficiently 
interested  to  accept  the  services. 

Financing — capital  and  operating  funds 

When  a  community  has  established  the 
fact  that  an  industrial  homework  program 
is  necessary,  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  methods  of  financing.  Basic  in  this 
is  the  distinction  between  capital  funds  and 
operating  funds. 

Capital  funds  are  those  monies  collected 
for  the  express  purpose  of  providing  the 
permanent  assets  of  the  agency,  such  as 
machinery,  tools,  permanent  office  equip¬ 
ment,  building,  trucks,  etc.  From  the  col¬ 
lection  of  capital  funds  a  revolving  fund 
should  be  established  for  future  purchases 
of  raw  materials. 

Operating  funds,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
those  used  for  salaries  of  personnel,  repairs, 
heat,  light,  maintenance,  and  so  on. 

So  that  the  agency  can  be  established  on 
a  sound  business  basis,  a  plan  must  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  secure  both  funds  before  actual 
operations  can  begin. 

Operation  on  business  principles 

An  industrial  homework  program  must 
be  operated  on  sound  business  principles. 
Because  the  employees  are  in  the  marginal 
economic  group,  the  administration  of  such 
a  program  is  necessarily  more  costly  than 
would  be  the  case  in  a  comparable  pro- 
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ductive  industry.  If  sound  economic  busi¬ 
ness  principles  are  not  adhered  to,  such  a 
program  will  become  far  too  expensive  for 
the  community  to  continue  to  support.  The 
economic  operation  of  an  industrial  home¬ 
work  program  is  determined  by  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  operating  deficit  and 
the  wages  earned  by  the  client.  If  the  op¬ 
erating  deficit  is  larger  than  the  wages 
earned,  the  program  warrants  study. 

National  and  state  laws 

A  home  industries  program  must  operate 
under  the  existing  national  and  state  fair 
labor  laws.  There  are  also  certain  health 
laws  which  pertain  to  work  done  in  homes. 
The  intent  of  these  laws  is  not  to  restrict 
industrial  activity,  but  to  assure  reasonable 
health  and  welfare  standards  for  the  total 
population  as  well  as  to  prevent  economic 
exploitation  of  marginal  workers.  These 
laws  are  beneficial  to  the  agency  and  are 
permissive  in  their  intent. 

Personnel — compensation 

Personnel  selected  to  operate  an  indus¬ 
trial  homework  program  must  meet  the 
standards  of  comparable  positions  in  nor¬ 
mal  industry.  Compensation  paid  to  super¬ 
visory  personnel  should  be  adequate.  Econ¬ 
omy  in  this  area  is  unwise  and  wasteful  of 
agency  funds. 

Training  and  supervision  to  be  provided 

To  assist  each  client  participating  in  an  in¬ 
dustrial  homework  program  to  reach  his 
maximum  efficiency,  it  is  necessary  that  an 
adequate  training  program  be  developed. 
There  must  be  fixed  lesson  plans  which 
outline  the  training,  step  by  step.  The 
training  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is 
useful  for  a  variety  of  articles  so  that  com¬ 
plete  retraining  is  not  necessary  each  time 
there  is  a  change  in  the  product  to  be 
manufactured. 

Much  of  the  success  of  an  industrial 


homework  program  depends  upon  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  frequency  of  the  supervision  which 
is  provided  after  the  training  is  completed. 

Factors  involved  in  choosing  a  product 

In  choosing  a  product  to  be  manufac¬ 
tured  in  an  industrial  homework  program, 
consideration  must  be  given  to  certain  fac¬ 
tors.  Since  most  homes  are  small,  and  stor¬ 
age  space  is  limited,  special  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  size  and  bulk  of  the  raw 
materials,  and  their  weight,  as  well  as  the 
equipment  necessary  for  manufacturing. 

Another  special  problem  involved  is  the 
distribution  of  raw  materials  and  the  col¬ 
lection  of  finished  goods.  In  choosing  a 
product,  marketing  facilities  are  vitally  im¬ 
portant.  If  there  is  a  state  use  law  this  may 
be  of  considerable  assistance  in  developing 
merchandising  possibilities.  The  article 
must  not  be  so  complicated  that  the  final 
price  of  manufacture  cannot  compete  with 
comparable  merchandise  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket. 

Criteria  for  the  development  and  operation 
of  a  home  industries  program 

The  following  outline  is  set  up  as  a  guide 
for  the  planning  and  operation  of  a  home 
industries  program. 

I.  Community  need  and  interest. 

a.  Number  of  persons  qualified  for  in¬ 
dustrial  homework. 

1.  Permanent  homeworkers 

2.  Potential  shop  workers  or  indus¬ 
trial  placement  agents 

b.  Geographical  location  of  potential 
workers 

1 .  Rural 

2.  City 

c.  The  average  age  and  intelligence  level 
of  potential  workers 

d.  Sex  of  potential  workers 

e.  Other  services,  if  any,  which  potential 
workers  have  received  from  other 
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agencies  in  preparation  for  work  op¬ 
portunities  such  as  medical  services, 
social  case  work,  vocational  counsel¬ 
ing,  evaluation  and  psychological  test¬ 
ing,  etc. 

f.  Educational  and/or  work  experience 
of  potential  workers  prior  to  applica¬ 
tion  for  industrial  homework 

II.  Financing  the  program 

a.  Sources  of  securing  capital  funds 

1.  State  appropriation 

2.  Large  contributions  from  private 
individuals  and/or  organizations 

b.  Operating  funds 

1.  Method  of  fund-raising  which  will 
insure  a  regular  income 

III.  Homework  operation  and  procedure 

a.  Determination  of  suitable  type  of 
work  to  be  offered 

1.  In  relation  to  capability  of  poten¬ 
tial  workers 

2.  In  relation  to  available  markets 

b.  Development  of  adequate  training 

1.  Length  of  training  should  be  of 
reasonable  duration 

2.  Fixed  lesson  plans  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed 

c.  Plan  for  supervision  of  work  in  the 
home  and  inspection  of  finished  arti¬ 
cles 

d.  Establish  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
and  merchandising 

e.  Establish  fee  for  training  course 

f.  Establish  proper  wage  under  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  as  well  as  mini¬ 
mum  wage  laws  set  forth  in  state 
statutes 

IV.  Handling  of  work  in  progress 

a.  Method  of  pick-up  and  delivery 

1.  Trucking  service 

2.  Parcel  post 

b.  Method  of  preparation  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  for  processing 

V.  Merchandising 

a.  Study  of  retail  and  wholesale  markets 


i.  Contact  with  local  merchants  and 
industries 

b.  Contract  work 

c.  Retail  sales  plan 

d.  Seasonal  and  year-round  club,  church, 
factory  sales 

e.  Seasonal  counters  in  department  stores 

f.  Own  shop 

VI.  Management  and  personnel 

a.  Employment  of  qualified  personnel 

1.  General  manager 

2.  Training  supervisor 

3.  Adequate  office  staff 


AAWB  CONVENTION  FORECAST 

Florida’s  host  delegation  is  hoping  these 
days  for  a  full-dress  performance  of  sun¬ 
shine,  tempered  with  cool  ocean  breezes, 
for  the  more  than  700  persons  who  have 
made  reservations  to  attend  the  twenty- 
fifth  convention  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at  the  Shera¬ 
ton  Plaza  Hotel  at  Daytona  Beach,  June  24 
through  June  29. 

All  space  in  the  luxury  beachfront  hotel 
has  been  taken,  according  to  reports,  and 
tardy  registrations  are  being  channeled  to 
other  nearby  hotels. 

While  there  may  be  room  for  doubt  about 
convention  weather,’ a  forecast  of  the  con¬ 
vention  program  shows  much  in  store  for 
the  intellectual  satisfaction  of  the  delegates. 

Highlighting  the  convention  program 
will  be  the  election  of  officers  and  the  Shot- 
well  Memorial  Award  banquet  at  which 
Miss  Helen  Keller  and  Miss  Polly  Thomson 
will  be  the  guests  of  honor. 

Aivard  to  Helen  Keller 

The  presentation  of  the  award  to  Miss 
Keller  will  climax  more  than  50  years  of 
service  to  the  blind  and  deaf-blind  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world.  In  her  seven¬ 
tieth  year,  she  was  chosen  this  year  as  one 
of  the  ten  outstanding  women  in  the  United 
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States.  The  trip  to  Florida  for  the  presenta¬ 
tion  will  follow  her  return  from  South 
Africa  early  in  June,  'where  she  has  been 
studying  conditions  for  the  blind  since 
March. 


SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

The  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  for 
Meritorious  Service  in  work  with  the 
blind  was  established  by  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
in  1939,  and  has  been  awarded  at  each 
consecutive  biennial  and  annual  con¬ 
vention.  The  recipients  of  the  award 
are  as  follows: 

1939 — H.  R.  Latimer 

1941 — M.  C.  Migel 

1943 — Coburn  L.  Broun 

1947 —  Florence  W.  Birchard 

1948 —  Dr.  Newel  L.  Perry 

1949 —  Joseph  F.  Clunk 

1950 —  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Campbell  and 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway 


Since  this  is  an  election  year,  convention 
delegates  will  choose  a  new  slate  of  officers, 
including  the  posts  of  president,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  secretary-general  and  treasurer.  Seven 
new  directors  of  the  present  nine-man 
board  will  be  chosen  also. 

Opening  Session 

Sunday  night  marks  the  opening  of  the 
convention,  with  Harry  E.  Simmons,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind,  as  chairman.  This  session  will  be  in 
the  hotel’s  Ocean  Room. 

Addresses  of  welcome  will  be  given  by 
Paul  E.  Raymond,  member  of  the  Florida 
Council  for  the  Blind;  the  Honorable 
Fuller  Warren,  Governor  of  Florida;  and 
Ollie  Lancaster,  mayor  of  Daytona  Beach; 
as  well  as  Walter  Shelley,  president  of  the 
Daytona  Beach  Lions  Club. 

Responses  will  be  given  by  Roy  Kumpe, 
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first  vice-president  of  the  AAWB,  and 
Francis  B.  Ierardi,  president  of  the  AAWB, 
who  will  make  his  official  address. 

General  Sessions 

General  sessions  will  start  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  at  9:30  in  the  Ocean  Room,  with  Dr. 
Francis  Cummings,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
presiding. 

Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  managing  director 
of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  will  speak  as  program  chairman. 

Both  federal  and  state  viewpoints  in  co¬ 
ordinating  services  for  the  blind  will  feature 
the  first  general  session.  Giving  her  views 
of  the  federal  role  will  be  Miss  Mary 
Switzer,  director  of  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  Federal  Security  Agency.  Harry  Sim¬ 
mons,  the  Florida  Council’s  executive  di¬ 
rector,  will  outline  the  state’s  viewpoint. 

Group  meetings  will  fill  the  convention 
schedules  on  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

Sessions  Resumed 

After  a  two-day  break,  the  general  ses¬ 
sions  will  reconvene  Wednesday  morning. 
Miss  Roberta  Townsend,  director  of  the 
survey  and  homework  department.  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind,  will  chair¬ 
man  the  discussion  of  “Needs  of  the  Home- 
bound  Blind.” 

“Is  There  a  Central  Professional  Disci¬ 
pline  in  Work  for  the  Blind?”  is  the  topic 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  Malonev’s  address  as 
the  second  speaker  on  Wednesday.  Miss 
Maloney  is  assistant  director,  Department 
for  the  Handicapped,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Social  Service  and  Children’s  Aid  Society, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Milton  H.  Klein,  consultant  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  division,  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare,  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  going  to 
discuss  “Case  Work — A  Specialty”;  and 
Miss  Sophy  Forward,  state  supervisor  of 
Pennsylvania’s  home  teaching  section,  will 
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tell  of  home  teaching  in  her  topic,  “Home 
Teaching — A  Specialty.” 

“The  Hows  and  Wliys  of  Good  Person¬ 
nel  Selection”  will  be  given  by  Miss  Georgie 
Lee  Abel,  consultant  in  education  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Wednesday  afternoon  will  be  given  over 
to  sightseeing  trips,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Thursday  Sessions 

Vocational  guidance  will  be  the  theme 
of  the  Thursday  general  session  meetings, 
with  three  speakers  discussing  various 
aspects  of  the  topic.  Robert  H.  Thompson, 
superintendent  of  the  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind  is  to  be  chairman. 

Speakers  and  their  topics:  “Aims  and 
Principles  of  Vocational  Guidance,”  James 
A.  Martin,  vocational  guidance  instructor. 
University  of  Florida;  “Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance  in  Schools  for  the  Blind,”  F.  E.  Davis, 
Superintendent  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.;  and 
“Vocational  Guidance  and  Training  Needs 
in  Schools  for  the  Blind — as  Seen  from  the 
Standpoint  of  Work  with  the  Adult  Blind,” 
Harry  Spar,  vocational  director  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn. 

Afternoon  Sessions 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Miss  Kathern 
F.  Gruber,  assistant  director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  sessions  will  be  devoted  to 
summaries  of  all  group  meetings. 

The  ten  group  leaders  who  will  give  re¬ 
ports  are: 

Byron  M.  Smith,  executive  secretary, 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind;  Mrs. 
Madeleine  McCrary,  Chief  of  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Services,  North  Carolina  Commission 
for  the  Blind;  Miss  Mary  E.  Rowell,  case 
worker  of  the  same  agency;  Jake  Jacobson, 
Portsmouth,  Va.;  Mrs.  Lee  Johnston,  chief 
of  the  bureau  for  the  blind,  Division  of 


Welfare,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hutchinson,  vice-president  of 
The  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown,  N.  J.;  Robert 
H.  Thompson,  superintendent,  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind;  Howard  M.  Liechty, 
managing  editor,  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine 
for  the  Blind,  Monsey,  New  York;  William 
H.  Hathaway,  vending  stand  supervisor, 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind;  and 
Herbert  C.  Treneer,  advisory  music  com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  Canadian  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind. 

Award  Banquet 

Thursday’s  activities  will  be  climaxed 
by  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  banquet. 
Presentation  of  the  award  will  be  by  Peter 
J.  Salmon,  executive  director  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind;  and  J. 
Robert  Atkinson,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Entertainment  at  the  banquet  will  be  by 
the  Daytona  Beach  Lions  Club  and  by 
George  Shearing,  pianist,  and  radio  and 
television  artist  of  New  York  City. 

Business  Meeting 

Convention  delegates  will  pack  their  bags 
to  return  home  at  the  close  of  the  Friday 
morning  session,  which  is  the  official  wind¬ 
up  of  the  convention’s  business. 

Highlights  of  the  meeting  will  be  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  when  the 
roster  of  new  officers  is  presented,  and  the 
report  of  the  resolutions  committee,  when 
new  resolutions  are  approved  or  disap¬ 
proved. 

M.  Robert  Barnett,  executive  director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
will  make  an  official  report  on  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  activities.  Reports  of  various  commit¬ 
tees  will  be  heard,  including  the  necrology 
committee,  the  auditing,  and  the  legislative 
committees.  There  will  be  a  report  of  the 
board  of  certification  of  home  teachers. 
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Book  Ke  views 


Journey  Into  Light.  By  Ishbel  Ross.  New 
York,  N.  Y.:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc. 
390  pp.  $4.00 

I  can  think  of  few  literary  services  that 
would  be  of  more  value  to  the  blind — yes, 
and  to  workers  on  their  behalf — than  for 
someone  to  contribute  a  good,  new,  read¬ 
able  history  of  the  blind  written  in  the 
light  of  modern  experience  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  history.  This  is  not  to  dispar¬ 
age  the  histories  we  do  have.  We  have 
learned  much  since  they  were  written  and 
the  whole  subject  needs  stirring  up  and 
the  kind  of  renewed  interest  that  would 
create.  The  blind  living  in  our  democratic 
world  of  today  have  a  desperate  need  to 
understand  the  forces  at  work  upon  them. 
Workers  for  the  blind  need  a  renewed 
perspective  on  what  is  ancient  and  what 
is  new  among  the  many  proposals  being 
advanced  as  “progressive/’  We  can  best 
understand  the  present  in  the  light  of  the 
past. 

Having  these  convictions,  I  stood  in 
much  expectancy  of  the  book  which  I  now 
review.  The  standing  of  the  author — she  is 
a  very  good  writer  and  a  hrst-rate  re¬ 
searcher — seemed  to  promise  much  and  one 
was  eager  to  accept  the  claims  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  for  the  work  and  the  praise  given 
the  manuscript  in  advance  of  its  publica¬ 
tion  in  very  high  places  indeed.  That  Ishbel 
Ross  had  had  little  acquaintance  with  her 
present  subject  prior  to  beginning  work 
on  this  book  did  not  dampen  my  hopes. 
Very  often  the  trained  observer  can  see 
what  others  who  have  been  for  long  too 
close  to  it  may  fail  to  see.  The  augury  in 
Miss  Ross’s  case  seemed  to  me  to  predict 
a  considerable  degree  of  objectivity.  In  a 
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history  such  as  that  of  the  blind  in  which 
so  little  of  it  was  ever  written  by  those  who 
were  its  subject — until  very  recent  times  the 
blind  could  not  have  read,  let  alone  write, 
most  of  their  history — the  need  for  objec¬ 
tivity  is  enormous. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  know 
how  Miss  Ross  came  to  write  this  book;  we 
will  the  better  understand  its  merits  and 
demerits.  Publishers  of  late  years  have  in¬ 
creasingly  taken  to  planning  in  their  offices 
the  books  they  intend  to  publish.  They 
decide  this  or  that  field  needs  a  new  book, 
often  designing  even  the  approach  and 
slant  to  be  employed,  then  call  in  a  writer, 
usually  a  professional,  to  do  the  research 
and  writing.  It  is  all,  I  suppose,  part  of  the 
development  of  so-called  “conference  writ¬ 
ing,”  which,  having  had  its  beginning  in  the 
motion  picture  business,  is  causing  the  lone 
creator  who  thinks  up  his  own  ideas  for 
a  book  and  pursues  them  to  final  publica¬ 
tion,  to  become  progressively  less  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  American  literary  scene.  The 
hope  in  the  publishers’  offices  is  always  for 
as  wide  a  sale  as  possible,  of  course,  and 
this  is  determinative  of  the  approach  to 
the  subject  of  the  book  and  its  slanting. 
Miss  Ross  was  asked  by  Appleton’s  to  work 
on  this  book  after  they  had  had  it  in  mind 
for  some  time.  If  the  directives  she  received 
took  the  usual  course,  this  publisher  must 
share  in  whatever  is  said  here  in  both  praise 
and  criticism  of  Miss  Ross’s  work. 

To  digress  momentarily,  we  had  a  further 
reason  for  an  expectancy  of  something  un¬ 
usual  for  our  field  in  this  book  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  comes  from  this  publisher. 
Eighteen  years  ago,  Appleton’s  published 
Dr.  Thomas  Cutsforth’s  The  Blind  in 
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School  and  Society.  That  book  created 
quite  an  uproar.  That  has,  however,  died 
down  and  though  not  everyone  in  this  field 
yet  likes  all  of  that  book,  I'm  sure  that 
everyone  must  concede  how  profoundly  in¬ 
fluential  it  has  been.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
it  laid  down  the  foundations  for  our 
present-day  understanding  of  the  social 
dilemma  of  the  blind.  More  copies  are 
urgently  needed;  the  work  is  in  gieat  de¬ 
mand  by  students,  particularly  those  at¬ 
tending  summer  courses  in  work  for  the 
blind  and  the  rehabilitation  courses  pres¬ 
ently  opening  at  several  universities.  T  he 
publisher  has  had  representation  of  the 
need  for  a  reissue  but  has  never  repub¬ 
lished.  Indeed,  the  plates  were  destroyed  in 
1943.  We  were  told  that  a  new  and  valuable 
work  was  in  the  making.  This,  I  take  it,  is  it. 

The  jacket  of  the  book  tells  us  that  Miss 
Ross  is  the  “first  to  set  down  in  chronologi¬ 
cal  order  the  developments  which  gave  rise 
to  this  century’s  conflicting  philosophies  of 
the  education  of  the  blind.”  This  gets  us 
off  to  a  bad  start  in  approaching  the  book, 
for  it  is  unkind  to  Dr.  Richard  French  and 
others  of  her  predecessors  of  whose  work 
Miss  Ross  made  heavy  use.  It  is  good  to 
know  it  is  a  copywriter’s  claim,  not  hers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  unless  one  poses  a 
very  broad  definition  indeed  for  the  word 
“education,”  this  book  is  a  history,  not  of 
the  education  of  the  blind  but  of  work  for 
the  blind  in  all  its  departments.  To  in¬ 
dividuals  unacquainted  with  this  field,  this 
may  seem  an  unnecessarily  subtle  point  to 
make,  but  to  us,  who  know  of  the  sharp 
divisions  made  in  the  field,  it  is  important. 

The  time-scope  of  the  book — from  2650 
B.C.  to  the  present,  and  with  a  third  of  it 
given  to  modern  times — all  to  be  encom¬ 
passed  within  390  pages,  and  with  the 
wealth  of  detail  finally  given  the  story, 
might  have  dismayed  a  less  competent 
writer  than  Miss  Ross.  Since  the  text  in¬ 
cludes,  in  addition  to  the  delineation  of 


broad  trends,  dozens  of  sketches  of  per¬ 
sonalities  ranging  from  a  few  words  to 
whole  chapters  and  since  many  institutes 
are  pictured,  one  might  conclude  that  the 
work  must  proceed  at  Gunther’s  rapid-fire 
speed,  but  not  so.  In  the  modern  section 
the  professional  writer’s  eye  will  discern 
that  cuts  have  been  made,  probably  to 
bring  the  final  manuscript  down  to  a 
planned  length,  which  is  a  little  inept,  but 
in  the  main  the  impression  is  not  that  of 
hurry.  The  pace  is,  to  choose  an  exact 
word,  swift  rather  than  hurried.  Some  of 
the  chapters,  notably  that  on  Laura  Bridg¬ 
man,  are  written  with  literary  distinction. 

There  is  a  foreword  by  Helen  Keller. 
Then  the  book  directly  opens  on  what  is 
known  of  ancient  times.  We  come,  then,  to 
the  Middle  Ages — in  my  opinion  the  best 
part  of  the  book — and  see  once  more  the 
ancient  Quinze  Vingts  and  its  brother  semi¬ 
monastic  institutes.  The  familiar  figures  of 
the  great  blind  of  old  again  pass  in  review 
— Saunderson,  von  Paradis,  Metcalf  and 
many  more — but  with  fresh  interest  and 
abundant  evidence  that  the  author  was  not 
satisfied  with  what  she  found  about  them 
in  most  secondary  sources.  Too,  we  of 
course  again  meet' the  great  pioneer  educa¬ 
tors,  Haiiy,  Klein,  Howe,  Campbell;  and 
also  in  their  case  interest  does  not  wane. 
Wisely,  I  think,  Miss  Ross  gives  less  than 
previous  histories  of  the  many  weird  as 
well  as  sensible  devices  intended  to  teach 
the  blind  to  read  and  write;  so  much  of 
this,  historically,  came  to  nothing  that  it 
does  no  more  than  indicate  how  long  the 
world  was  baffled  by  the  problem  and  Miss 
Ross  saves  her  space  for  the  more  dramatic 
and  meaningful  elements  of  personalities 
and  institutions.  There  is  a  wealth  of  detail 
in  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  work  not  easily 
accessible  even  to  the  special  student. 

This  general  quality  of  writing  and  also 
of  accuracy  drops  sharply  in  the  modern 
section.  The  chapter  on  Helen  Keller  re- 
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tains  the  literary  distinction  of  much  in 
the  first  two-thirds,  but  the  rest  is,  by  com¬ 
parison,  and  I  choose  the  word  with  care, 
messy.  The  marshaling  of  the  material 
does  not  reflect  the  same  skill.  A  great 
profusion  of  names  litters  this  section,  of 
individuals  ranging  from  Holt,  Barnett  and 
Clunk  to  those  in  librarian  and  counseling 
posts.  One  is  of  two  minds  about  this;  he 
is  glad  to  see  individuals  whose  lifework  is 
an  obscure  one  receive  public  credit,  yet 
there  is  an  air  about  it  uncomfortably 
reminiscent  of  the  country  newspaper 
whose  editor  shrewdly  banks  on  the  effect 
of  giving  many  local  names  to  help  sell 
his  paper. 

This  generosity  with  names  leads  Miss 
Ross  into  a  trap;  inevitable  omissions  seem 
the  more  glaring.  Perhaps  cutting  in  this 
section  caused  some  of  the  omissions  of 
determinative  names,  perhaps  Miss  Ross’s 
evident  newness  to  the  field  guided  her 
judgment.  Whatever  the  explanation,  one 
must  ask,  in  view  of  the  profusion  of  names, 
where  are  L.  L.  Watts,  Jacobus  ten  Broek, 
Willi  Ebeling?  Thomas  Cutsforth,  despite 
his  profound  influence,  goes  without  men¬ 
tion  in  the  text  and  there  is  an  omission 
which  is  rather  painful,  that  of  Mary 
Dranga  Campbell,  who  has  headed  more 
schools,  agencies  and  commissions  and  has 
created  more  of  the  history  of  the  last  fifty 
years  than  most  of  us  will  ever  so  much 
as  hear  about.  Peter  Salmon  surely  needs 
more  than  three  lines.  The  story  of 
Dorothy  Eustis,  her  founding  of  the  whole 
modern  guide  dog  movement  and  the  very 
dramatic  story  of  Seeing  Eye  are  compressed 
to  two  pages. 

The  most  striking  evident  fact  about 
Miss  Ross  for  most  workers  for  the  blind 
will  be  her  newness  to  this  subject  and  her 
unfamiliarity  with  much  basic  science  re¬ 
lated  to  it.  Anyone  who  approaches  it  may 
not  require  more  than  a  smattering  of 
ophthalmology  and  experimental  psychol- 
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ogy  but  this  smattering  must  be  accurate. 
Miss  Ross  does  not  show  comprehension 
of  present-day  understanding  of  facial 
vision.  Page  204  shows  the  common  error 
of  confusing  so-called  “percentage  of  vision” 
with  the  oculist’s  style  of  measurement. 
The  Oregon  Plan  and  the  New  Jersey  Plan 
are  made  to  seem  the  same.  Figures  on 
fees  paid  readers  and  the  amounts  to 
blinded  veterans  as  pensions  are  not  ac¬ 
curate.  The  statement  on  page  322  that 
“in  1950  the  United  States  and  Canada 
opened  their  doors  to  130  blind  displaced 
persons,  most  of  whom  have  been  absorbed 
already  into  industry”  does  not  conform 
with  the  facts  as  I  was  able  to  check  them. 
But  I  should  like  to  proceed  to  wider  con¬ 
siderations;  errors  such  as  these  will  be 
spotted  by  most  readers  of  the  Outlook. 

I  have  said  there  is  much  in  this  book 
which  the  student  will  not  easily  find  else¬ 
where.  Unfortunately,  this  is  balanced  by 
the  omission  of  much  that  is  vital  to  the 
understanding  of  the  history  and  which  is 
necessary  even  to  its  complete  factual  ac¬ 
curacy. 

A  very  striking  feature  in  the  history  of 
the  blind  has  been  the  disposition  to  ex¬ 
press  revolt  and  discontent  by  organizing 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  sighted.  There  have 
been  two  very  important  movements  ex¬ 
pressing  discontent  and  revolt  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  one  in  Germany  in  the  1920’s,  one 
in  the  United  States  and  another  forming. 
The  story  of  the  development  of  type  forms 
is  really  meaningless  without  this  historical 
element.  The  movement  in  the  United 
States  eventuated  in  the  formation,  in 
1896,  of  the  American  Blind  People’s 
Higher  Education  and  General  Improve¬ 
ment  Association;  on  admitting  sighted 
members  in  1905  it  became  the  present-day 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  What  makes  Miss  Ross’s  omission 
of  this  striking  and  significant  element  in 
the  history  hard  to  understand  is  that  she 
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gives  thumbnail,  and  larger,  sketches  of 
some  of  the  leaders  in  these  movements. 

Another  important  historical  element 
receiving  little  stress  is  the  asylum.  The 
asylum  was  certainly  no  educational  device 
but  it  was  considerably  more  determinative 
of  events  today  than  was  the  Quinze  Vingts 
and  the  whole  period  represented  by  that 
ancient  institute.  The  asylum  exists  to  this 
day  in  many  parts  of  the  world — in  many 
parts  of  America,  for  that  matter — as  a 
social  expedient. 

Seemingly,  the  endeavor  of  the  author 
was  to  write  a  predominantly  pleasant 
book.  Perhaps  the  asylum  and  the  various 
revolts  of  the  blind  seemed  a  jarring  note 
in  the  history.  But  I  shall  venture  a  guess 
at  a  less  conscious  process  for  their  elim¬ 
ination  by  Miss  Ross.  Throughout  the 
book,  she  makes  an  obvious  and  com¬ 
mendable  effort  to  pass  no  judgment  on 
the  history  she  attempted  to  write,  but  the 
plain  truth  about  history  is  that  nobody 
can  write  it  without  exhibiting  an  attitude 
toward  it.  Miss  Ross  views  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  education  of  the  blind  as  a 
progressively  evolutionary  process  to  which 
each  succeeding  epoch  contributed  some¬ 
thing.  I  need  not  explain  that  this  is  pretty 
much  the  traditional  view.  But,  when  a 
writer  adopts  this  view  he  finds  it  very 
difficult  to  fit  in  such  an  element  as  the 
asylum  as  well  as  the  revolts  of  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  for  the  reason  they  seem  an  encum¬ 
brance  to  the  smooth  flow  of  historical 
events  and  demand  explanations  of  an  un¬ 
comfortable  variety.  The  prevailing  view 
among  students  of  this  subject  today,  at 
least  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  modern 
work  for  the  blind  is  not  an  expression  of 
a  continuum  with  the  past  but  an  attempt 
to  break  with  it.  It  is  this  which  gives  rise 
to  “the  conflicting  philosophies  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind”  in  this  century.  What 
are  at  war  are  not  two,  or  more,  methodol¬ 
ogies  having  the  same  purpose,  namely. 


the  promotion  of  the  entrance  of  the 
blind  into  organized  society.  The  nature 
of  the  conflict  is  the  existence  of  a 
new  philosophy,  with  several  methodol¬ 
ogies,  battling  against  the  ancient  view  that 
the  blind  should  be  spared  the  hazards  of 
integration.  Miss  Ross  could  have  made  the 
nature  of  the  conflict  very  clear  by  showing 
us  something  of  the  efforts  still  prevailing 
to  create  separate  “communities  for  the 
blind.”  Rumors  have  been  coming  to  us 
that,  for  example,  the  state  of  Israel  is 
choosing  this  ancient  idea  as  a  solution  for 
its  blind  problem.  But  this,  too,  would 
have  been  a  jarring  note  and,  as  Miss  Ross 
lays  out  the  modern  picture,  making  Amer¬ 
ica  its  focal  point  but  including  the  whole 
world,  we  gain  the  impression  that  a  very 
tough  battle  still  being  fought  has  been 
largely  won.  It  has  been  won,  in  some  areas, 
but  even  in  those  areas  it  is  known  that  the 
only  price  of  safety  is  eternal  vigilance.  Miss 
Ross’s  wish  to  connect  events  so  as  to 
achieve  the  impression  of  continuous  prog¬ 
ress  leads  her  into  minor  but  still  notable 
errors,  as  witness  the  degree  to  which  she 
makes  the  observations  of  Diderot  influen¬ 
tial  in  the  work  of  Haiiy.  The  interest  of 
Diderot  in  the  blind  certainly  contributed 
to  the  marshaling  of  events  causing  Haiiy 
to  found  the  first  school  for  the  blind  but 
that  Diderot’s  insight  into  the  mental 
processes  of  the  blind  had  strong  influence 
on  Haiiy’s  thinking  is  highly  questionable 
in  the  light  of  the  evidence. 

The  failure  to  make  use  of  the  views  of 
recent  scholars  on  this  whole  subject,  the 
regression  to  a  viewpoint  so  old  and  ques¬ 
tionable  as  that  of  the  continuous-evolution 
one,  is  for  us  in  this  field  one  of  the  most 
disappointing  aspects  of  the  book.  We 
know  that  the  old  viewpoint  is  emotionally 
the  most  satisfactory  to  most  readers,  but 
if  that  is  the  reason,  unconscious  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  its  adoption,  this  work  cannot 
justify  its  pretensions.  Miss  Ross’s  training 
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has  been  responsible,  I  should  say;  she  is  a 
journalist,  not  a  historian.  The  sense  of 
values  to  be  stressed,  the  judgment  as  to 
the  material,  the  attitude,  are  all  clearly 
conditioned  by  a  journalist’s  rather  than 
a  historian’s  training. 

I  come  now  to  a  point  in  this  difficult 
task  which,  I  suspect,  will  surprise  both 
Miss  Ross  and  her  publishers.  It  is  that  the 
book  is  not  free,  as  alleged,  of  traditional 
sentimentalities  and  expressions  of  wonder 
at  the  minor  accomplishments  of  the  blind. 
Indeed,  the  work  is  imbued  with  these 
from  title  to  final  paragraph.  A  frequent 
euphemism  for  blindness  is  “affliction”;  I 
counted  the  expression  “fellow-sufferer” 
five  times.  The  head  of  the  foremost  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  blind  is  depicted  as  able 
to  “move  about  a  room  with  perfect  ease, 
light  his  own  cigarette.  .  .  .”  The  general 
public  will  no  doubt  be  interested  to  hear 
that  he  is  as  adept  as  all  this,  but  to  blind 
people,  who  would  like  their  physical 
potential  better  known,  this  mode  of  char¬ 
acterizing  so  adept  a  man  is  discouraging. 
Throughout  the  work  the  author’s  view¬ 
point  is  that  of  the  curious  onlooker,  not 
that  of  the  writer  with  insight  into  the 
problems  of  the  blind  seeking  to  make 
them  understandable  and  relate  them  to 
ordinary  human  experience. 

There  is  an  almost  incessant  hammering 
at  what  has  been  termed  “the  darkness 
concept.”  I  thought  that  every  professional 
writer  nowadays  understood  the  extent  to 
which  cliches  about  special  groups  connote 
and  perpetuate  destructive  notions  about 
them.  Gloom,  horror  and  melancholy  have, 
like  a  thick  miasma,  always  permeated  the 
subject  of  the  blind  and  blindness.  The  sup¬ 
posed  euphemisms — “darkness,”  “children 
of  the  dark,”  the  synonymic  use  of  the  word 
“light”  for  sight  and  the  like,  do  nothing 
to  dispel  this  miasma.  Indeed,  they  thicken 
it  with  every  repetition.  That  Milton,  that 
many  blind  people  to  this  day,  that  even 
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principals  of  schools  who  ought  to  know 
better,  employ  this  most  traditional  part 
of  the  language,  makes  the  situation  no 
better.  What  makes  its  use  by  Miss  Ross 
very  hard  to  understand  is  the  listing  of 
three  books  in  her  bibliography  which 
make  a  good  deal  of  point  about  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

A  frequent  criticism  directed  against  the 
literature  about  the  blind  and  blindness  is 
that  it  is  ingrown,  written  by  individuals 
too  close  to  their  subject,  with  new  con¬ 
tributions  tending  to  come  from  those 
whose  views  derive  straight  from  what  was 
already  written  and  who  merely  rework  old 
ground.  Too,  the  writing  quality  of  our 
literature  is  not  good.  In  this  last  depart¬ 
ment  of  thought  Miss  Ross  has  made  us  a 
distinct  contribution  but  as  for  the  first 
element  I  fear  Miss  Ross’s  work  is  open  to 
the  old  criticism.  We  have  nothing  new. 
The  value  that  the  work  might  have  had 
for  us  as  a  compendium  is  lessened  by 
errors  and  by  loss  of  too  many  important 
elements  from  the  history.  But,  I  think,  the 
work  will  be  widely  read;  it  will  be  good 
to  have  attention  focussed  on  the  subject. 
This  will  stimulate  thought.  I  am  sure  li¬ 
braries  will  generally  stock  this  item.  Thus 
Appleton’s  plan  will  have  been  successful. 
I  hope  Appleton’s  will  not  thereby  con¬ 
clude  they  still  do  not  owe  this  field  some¬ 
thing  in  trade  for  Cutsforth. 

— Hector  Chevignv 

Unfolding  Years;  the  events  of  a  lifetime 
as  recalled  and  written  by  Adelia  M.  Hoyt. 
Washington,  D.  C.:  Walter  Conway  &  As¬ 
sociates,  1950. 

The  last  fifty  years  have  brought  about 
a  new  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
the  adult  blind,  and  consequently,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  organized  work  for  the  blind 
has  received  a  continued  and  strong  im¬ 
petus.  In  the  beginning  efforts  were  spo¬ 
radic.  The  success  of  these  efforts  would 
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depend  on  the  pioneer  spirit  and  unceas¬ 
ing  labor  of  the  small  number  of  men  and 
women  who  took  up  the  challenge  in  a 
field  where  so  much  needed  to  be  done. 
Outstanding  among  these  pioneers  is  Miss 
Adelia  M.  Hoyt  who  has  just  published  her 
autobiography.  Her  greatest  contribution 
perhaps  is  the  development  of  the  volun¬ 
teer  transcribing  service  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  after  the  end  of  the  first  World 
War,  a  service  that  later  was  taken  over  by 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Before  the  passage 
of  the  Pratt-Smoot  Law  with  its  appropria¬ 
tion  for  books  for  the  adult  blind,  libraries 
for  the  blind  were  woefully  short  of  braille 
reading  material.  The  more  than  2,000  de¬ 
voted  volunteer  workers  trained  and  certi¬ 
fied  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Hoyt  stood 
ready  to  fill  the  gap — to  copy  in  braille  the 
most  recent  fiction  for  the  sightless  who 
needed  diversion,  the  most  difficult  scientific 
works  appealing  to  the  limited  few,  or  col¬ 
lege  textbooks  in  English  or  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  for  the  blind  student. 

Miss  Hoyt  also  was  a  leader  in  other 
movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  blind. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  American  Braille 
Commission,  was  president  of  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Blind  alumni  association  for 
a  number  of  years,  was  instrumental  in 
founding  the  Iowa  Home  for  Sightless 
Women,  and,  after  moving  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  1913,  served  as  president  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind.  For  her  services  to  the 
adult  blind  she  received  in  1940  the  Migel 
Medal  for  Outstanding  Service  to  the  Blind 
from  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  Her  autobiography,  therefore,  is  the 
account  of  an  active  full  life  of  service,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  valuable  source  book  in 
the  history  of  work  for  the  adult  blind  in 
this  country  over  a  period  in  which  this 
work  made  such  amazing  progress. 

Miss  Hoyt’s  autobiography  is  not  her 
only  flight  into  literature.  Her  story  “After 


Graduation”  appeared  first  in  The  Mentor 
in  1893,  was  reprinted  later  in  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  and  was  translated  into  for¬ 
eign  languages.  This  story  of  a  young  girl 
graduate  of  a  school  for  the  blind  helped 
greatly  to  bring  about  a  realization  of  the 
hopeless  plight  of  blind  women  after  leav¬ 
ing  school.  She  is  the  author  of  many  other 
stories  and  poems  which  won  wide  circula¬ 
tion. 

Workers  for  the  blind  deplore  the  lack  of 
authentic  literature  in  the  field.  The  per¬ 
sonal  narrative  of  one  who  helped  create 
the  history  of  work  for  the  adult  blind  in 
this  country,  therefore,  is  doubly  welcome. 

— Helga  Lende 

Louis  Braille:  Windows  for  the  Blind,  by 
J.  Alvin  Kugelmaas.  New  York:  Julian 
Messner,  Inc.,  1951-  160  pp.  $2.75. 

Whenever  and  wherever  blind  men  and 
women  use  the  braille  system  for  reading 
and  writing,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of 
Louis  Braille.  Consciously,  too,  the  world 
honors  his  memory.  Blinded  as  a  child,  in 
an  epoch  when  blindness  was  considered  an 
“affliction,”  Louis  Braille  became  a  musi¬ 
cian  of  note,  a  teacher  of  the  blind,  and  the 
originator  of  the  system  of  reading  and 
writing  which  opened  the  doors  of  the 
world’s  cultural  heritage  to  the  blind. 

To  date,  no  full-length  biography  of 
Louis  Braille  has  been  published.  Nor  is 
this  surprising,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so 
little  is  known  about  his  life. 

Unfortunately,  this  book  fails  to  depict 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  few  known 
facts.  For  this  reason,  it  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  biography.  Rather,  it  is  a  warmly 
written  fictionalized  interpretation  for 
younger  readers  which  recreates  with  accu¬ 
racy  the  social  milieu  in  which  Louis 
Braille  developed  his  system. 

The  book  is  intended  for  older  boys  and 
girls.  For  this  purpose,  the  book  is  very 
good.  It  is  written  with  a  keen  appreciation 
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of  those  elements  which  appeal  to  young 
readers.  The  writing  is  clear  and  simple,  yet 
never  descends  to  the  level  of  mere  “talk¬ 
ing  down.”  The  story  moves  rapidly  and 
there  is  a  number  of  exciting  situations 
which  should  appeal  to  many.  The  physi¬ 
cal  format,  extremely  important  in  books 
for  this  age  level,  is  quite  good. 

A  certain  fear  of  blindness,  coupled  with 
a  lack  of  positive  experiences  with  blind 
persons,  may  cause  some  boys  and  girls  to 
avoid  the  book.  But  the  book  can  be  used 
as  a  means  of  breaking  down  some  of  these 
misconceptions.  As  a  person  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  children’s  librarian,  the  re¬ 
viewer  immediately  felt  that  this  was  a  book 
that  could  be  the  basis  for  a  book  talk  to 
school  classes  and  other  groups  of  young 
people.  Properly  introduced,  the  book  has 
an  emotional  impact  which  can  be  effec¬ 
tively  used  to  disperse  some  of  the  preju¬ 
dices  in  regard  to  blindness. 

Despite  its  many  good  features  as  a  book 
for  older  boys  and  girls,  one  is  left  with  the 
impression  that  too  many  situations  ac¬ 
cepted  as  fact  are,  in  reality,  open  to  specu¬ 
lation.  To  mention  two  examples:  It  is 
known  that  Valentin  Haiiy  was  dismissed 
from  the  school  he  founded  in  1802,  and 
never  again  played  an  active  role  in  its 
history;  yet  Haiiy  is  shown  to  be  the  active 
head  of  the  school  and  a  great  influence  on 
Louis  Braille  in  1819.  Again,  Haiiy  is  por¬ 
trayed  as  being  responsible  for  the  meeting 
of  Madame  Therese  von  Paradis  and  Louis 
Braille,  although  it  is  doubtful  that  these 
two  ever  met. 

Louis  Braille  is  remembered  as  a  man 
beloved  by  his  students  and  his  friends, 
although  he  is  assumed  to  have  led  a  rather 
lonely  life.  His  mother  and  sister  were 
always  glad  to  welcome  him  back  to  Coup- 
vray  when  the  strain  from  overwork  and 
illness  became  too  great.  Many  persons  will 
therefore  take  exception  to  the  picture  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  story.  Louis  Braille  is  por- 
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trayed  as  a  man  dedicated,  and  driven  by 
that  dedication  to  exclude  all  normal  rela¬ 
tions  from  his  life.  He  is  shown  as  a  man 
burdened  by  a  sense  of  failure  because  of 
the  lack  of  recognition,  and  yet  with  an 
intense  faith  that  his  method  was  a  good 
one  and  that  it  would  ultimately  prevail. 
In  the  book,  the  one  bright  moment  of  his 
life  comes  when  one  of  his  students, 
Therese  von  Kleinert,  pays  him  an  eloquent 
tribute  following  a  brilliant  concert. 

In  judging  this  book  as  a  work  of  fiction 
for  younger  readers,  one  finds  it  to  be  quite 
good.  But  the  lack  of  factual  accuracy 
makes  all  the  clearer  the  need  for  research 
and  study  to  unearth  whatever  material 
may  exist  pertaining  to  the  life  of  Louis 
Braille.  It  would  be  a  fitting  tribute  indeed 
if  such  an  effort  were  to  mark  the  cominar 
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centennial  anniversary  of  this  great  man’s 
death. 

— Diva  Agostinelli 
- :<►: - 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  has  issued  the  following  age  classifi¬ 
cation  data  on  blind  persons  in  Canada  as 
of  November  1950.  There  are  18,262  blind 
persons  in  Canada,  of  whom  10,049  are 
male,  and  8,213  female.  There  are  twelve 
persons  100  years  of  age  or  over;  5,696  aged 
70-99;  2,399  aged  65-69;  6,481  aged  40-64; 
2,660  aged  21-39;  893  aged  6  to  20;  and  121 
aged  5  or  under.  Further  classification  af¬ 
fords  the  following  data:  5,586  of  the  above 
are  married  women  and  2,627  are  single 
women;  6,142  have  no  sight  or  only  light 
perception,  while  12,120  have  guiding  sight; 
259  are  mental  cases  in  institutions  and  546 
are  mental  cases  not  in  institutions;  1,033 
receive  old  age  pensions,  226  receive  allow¬ 
ances  from  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Board,  209  receive  mother’s  allowances, 
10,196  receive  blind  pensions;  and  288  are 
war  blinded.  121  Indians  are  registered, 
but  are  not  included  in  the  above  analysis. 
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From  the  Residential  Schools 


Since  our  report  of  building  activities  in 
the  April  1951  Outlook ,  additional  in¬ 
formation  has  been  received. 

At  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind  at  Vin¬ 
ton  a  new  boys’  dormitory  is  being  built. 
It  will  house  eighty-four  students,  and  pro¬ 
vide  space  for  bowling  alleys  and  a  fine 
hobby  shop. 

A  new  vocational  building  is  in  the  paper 
and  pencil  stage  at  the  Michigan  School 
for  the  Blind,  Lansing.  The  legislature  has 
approved  $20,000  for  preliminary  plan¬ 
ning.  The  structure  is  to  house  the  music 
department,  home  economics  and  industrial 
arts  departments  and  auditorium. 

At  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped,  Janesville,  construction  has 
begun  on  a  new  $270,000  heating  plant.  No 
power  will  be  generated,  since  electric  cur¬ 
rent  is  to  be  purchased  from  a  public  utility 
company. 

Out  of  sheer  necessity,  a  new  main  build¬ 
ing  will  be  erected  at  the  Colorado  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  at  Colorado  Springs. 
Fire  destroyed  the  “old  main”  in  March. 
Since  that  time  classes  have  been  conducted 
in  study  halls,  sewing  rooms,  kitchens  and 
even  in  basement  storage  areas.  Work  on 
the  new  structure  should  be  starting  about 
now  under  the  direction  of  the  Colorado 
State  Planning  Commission.  Wyoming 
sends  its  students  to  the  Colorado  School. 

The  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind, 
Louisville,  is  in  line  for  two  new  student 


residences.  Bids  were  opened  in  March. 
Each  unit  will  house  approximately  forty 
students.  Between  each  pair  of  rooms,  with 
quarters  for  three  students  each,  will  be 
baths.  Lounges  and  recreation  rooms  with 
fireplaces,  kitchens  and  dining  rooms  are 
incorporated  in  each  cottage  plan.  The  liv¬ 
ing  unit  for  girls  will  have  dental  and 
medical  facilities  and  an  infirmary. 

Firing  of  boilers  is  a  thing  of  the  past  at 
the  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving 
School,  Faribault.  By  means  of  a  thousand- 
foot  tunnel,  steam  is  piped  in  from  one  of 
the  other  state  institutions.  All  snowfall 
records  were  broken  at  Faribault  during  the 
past  winter,  with  nearly  seven  feet  of  the 
white  stuff  falling. 

H.  J.  Vallentyne,  superintendent  of  the 
Ontario  School  for  the  Blind,  Brantford, 
reports  that  1951  will  mark  the  start  of  a 
new  junior  school  building.  It  will  house 
classrooms,  living  quarters  and  dining 
room.  In  the  blueprint  stage  are  plans  for 
the  new  senior  school  and  auditorium. 

With  the  largest  enrollment  in  history, 
the  Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind, 
Talladega,  has  expanded  its  physical  plant 
accordingly.  The  home  economics  depart¬ 
ment  is  now  in  its  own  building.  New 
dormitory  buildings  and  dining  hall  are 
being  used  by  the  Negro  blind. 

Bids  were  opened  last  month  for  a 
$500,000  physical  education  building  at  the 
West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind,  Romney.  A  swimming  pool  and 
other  modern  provisions  were  included.  A 
new  $240,000  heating  plant  for  the  two 
schools,  blind  and  deaf,  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  a  year. 

The  tandem  bicycle  news  item  in  the  last 
chit  chat  column  brought  out  several  com¬ 
ments  by  letter.  Bicycles-built-for-two  have 
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been  used  for  many  years  at  the  Ohio 
School  for  the  Blind.  Stanley  R.  Harris, 
superintendent  of  the  West  Virginia  School 
questions  their  use.  He  quips:  “I  am  not 
favorable  to  Ed  Tillinghast’s  idea  for  bi¬ 
cycles  built  for  two,  because  we  do  not  have 
as  much  level  land  in  Romney  as  he  may 
have  in  Arizona.” 

Leisure  time  activities  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  letters  to  this  column.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  some  samples: 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind, 
Overlea,  combines  fun  and  etiquette  thus: 
Once  a  month,  half  of  the  older  boys  invite 
an  equal  number  of  girls  to  their  cottage  for 
supper.  The  boys  call  for  the  girls,  intro¬ 
duce  them  to  the  housemother  and  teach¬ 
ers,  observing  meanwhile  social  niceties.  At 
the  next  supper  session,  the  girls  who  had 
not  been  invited  to  the  boys’  cottage,  ask 
an  equal  number  of  boys  to  have  supper 
with  them. 

Two  formal  dances  a  year,  skating,  sound 
baseball  and  bowling  headline  social  and 
recreational  activities  at  the  Ohio  School 
for  the  Blind.  Members  of  the  Lions  Club 
take  children  from  the  school  to  shows,  to 
athletic  games  and  to  their  homes  for  visits. 

At  the  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind,  ice 
skating  continues  to  be  the  most  popular 
form  of  recreation.  Recently  floor  hockey 
was  added;  partially  sighted  students  com¬ 
pete  against  sighted  teams  in  Brantford. 

Girls  in  the  home  economics  department, 
Alabama  School  for  the  Blind,  held  open 
house  February  1  for  teachers  and  officers 
in  their  newly  decorated  and  furnished 
“home  ec”  building.  Curtains  and  wall 
decorations  had  been  made  by  the  girls 
under  the  direction  of  their  instructor. 

Although  not  a  new  sport  in  schools  for 
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the  blind,  wrestling  was  introduced  this 
year  at  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh.  Scouting  for  girls 
was  given  additional  emphasis. 

“Oueenie,”  a  Dalmatian  puppy,  has  been 
added  to  the  group  of  pets  at  the  Lavelle 
School  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City.  In¬ 
itiation  for  Queenie  consisted  of  a  ride  in  a 
doll’s  baby  carriage. 

Since  most  of  the  students  at  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Blind  come  from  rural  areas, 
4-H  clubs  for  boys  and  girls  have  been  or¬ 
ganized.  In  the  various  projects  are  200 
chickens,  four  baby  beeves,  forty-five  pigs 
and  an  undetermined  number  of  rabbits. 

Square  dancing,  starting  with  the  fifth 
grade,  continues  undiminished  through  the 
twelfth  grade  at  the  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Visually  Handicapped.  It  has  proven 
an  outstanding  form  of  recreation. 

Arnie  Lee,  totally  blind  student  at  the 
Arizona  School,  recently  ran  a  5:57.5  mile 
on  the  school’s  220-yard  oval  outdoor  track. 
This  sounds  like  a  world  record  for  a 
totally  blind  person. 

J.C.L. 

Rev.  Nelson  Chappel  recently  succeeded 
Dr.  Milton  T.  Stauffer  as  general  secretary 
of  the  John  Milton  Society  for  the  Blind. 
Mr.  Chappel  was  formerly  secretary  of  the 
department  of  Christian  education  of  the 
Canadian  Council  of  Churches.  Dr.  Stauffer 
will  retain  the  post  of  secretary  for  editorial 
and  foreign  services. 

Lester  R.  German  is  now  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Department  for  the  Handicapped, 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service  and 
Children’s  Aid  Society.  He  succeeds  Miss 
Roberta  Townsend,  who  resigned  last  sum¬ 
mer  to  accept  a  position  with  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind. 
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Aiming  High 

We  cannot  help  but  salute  the  idealistic 
standards  that  the  officials  of  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association  have  set  for  their 
forthcoming  fund-raising  campaign.  The 
BVA  Bulletin  for  January-February  lists 
the  following  principles  governing  their 
fund-raising  methods: 

“No  portrayal  of  blinded  veterans  as 
needy  or  helpless;  no  BVA  endorsement  of 
any  product;  no  emotional  portrayal  of 
blinded  veterans  as  war  heroes;  no  endorse¬ 
ment  of  any  political  party  or  policy;  no 
criticism  of  federal  programs  for  the  dis¬ 
abled  except  to  show  need  for  the  BVA; 
no  use  of  a  blinded  veteran's  name  without 
his  prior  consent;  no  use  of  currency  in  di¬ 
rect  mailings  as  a  ‘gimmick’;  and  no  unrea¬ 
sonable  use  of  general  terms  in  describing 
the  capabilities  of  the  blind  or  unreason¬ 
able  emphasis  of  the  ‘eternal  darkness’ 
theme.” — BVA  Bulletin 

Expert  Opinion 

From  The  Field  of  Vision ,  a  bulletin  for 
medical-social  workers,  comes  this  reply  to 
a  query:  Has  the  use  of  ACTH  and  corti¬ 
sone  proven  favorable  in  ocular  treatment? 

“The  use  of  ACTH  and  cortisone  have 
given  favorable  results  in  ocular  treatment 
of  inflammatory  eye  diseases,  with  acute 
lesions  more  effectively  influenced  than 
chronic  conditions.  Thev  are  most  effective 
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in  uveitis  and  retinitis.  In  optic  neuritis 
and  choroiditis  results  are  not  shown  for 
longers  periods.  Sympathetic  ophthalmia 
may  require  prolonged  therapy.  With  such 
new  drugs  it  may  be  a  long  time  before 
we  know  their  whole  value.” — “Light  on 
Sight  Problems,”  Field  of  Vision,  March  15. 


Seeing-Eye  Horse 

Robert  Atkinson,  63,  of  Los  Angeles, 
founder  of  the  well-known  Braille  Institute 
of  that  city,  still  rides  horseback,  but  his 
beloved  horse,  Sandy,  was  recently  put  to 
death  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine. 

Sandy  had  carried  Atkinson  for  so  many 
years  that  the  familiar  sorrel  had  come  to 
be  known  by  Angelenos  as  Atkinson’s  “see- 
ing-eye  horse.” 

Atkinson  is  a  real  horseman,  a  former 
Montana  cowhand  who  was  blinded  in  1912 
when  his  six-shooter  backfired. — The  Blind 
at  Work,  published  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  the  Blind. 

The  Pause  That  Refreshes 

Blind  persons  may  now  install  soft  drink 
vending  machines  in  buildings  operated  by 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Up  to  now,  al¬ 
though  sandwich  counters  serving  soft 
drinks  had  been  permitted  in  Post  Office 
buildings,  soft  drink  vending  machines 
were  not  allowed. 

In  Post  Office  buildings  where  blind  per¬ 
sons  are  now  operating  stands,  preference 
for  installation  of  soft  drink  machines  will 
go  to  them  or  to  the  agencies  whose  stands 
they  operate. — BVA  Bulletin. 

Braille  Sports  Review 

The  second  issue  of  the  brailled  Sports 
Review  for  the  Blind,,  published  by  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  and  edited 
by  Jacob  Twersky,  is  now  available  to  blind 
sports  fans.  The  editor,  Mr.  Twersky,  is  a 
blind  instructor  of  history  at  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  and  a  former  collegi¬ 
ate  wrestling  champion  as  well  as  an  ardent 
sports  fan.  .  .  .  The  first  story  is  on  rowing 
as  a  recreation  bv  a  war-blinded  veteran  at 
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famous  St.  Dunstan’s  challenging  a  crew 
from  the  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind. 
The  author  tells  also  of  the  coxswain’s 
method  of  signalling  when  he  was  with  a 
deaf-blind  crew  of  rowers. — The  Reporter, 
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published  by  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Note:  Since  the  foregoing  was  originally 
published  we  have  learned  that  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Sports  Review  for  the  Blind  has 
been  suspended  due  to  insufficient  financial 
support. 

New  Zealand’s  Blind 

After  the  first  war,  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie, 
a  New  Zealand  St.  Dunstaner,  raised  the 
Arthur  Pearson  Memorial  Fund  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  blind  in  that  Dominion. 
Leading  figures  in  New  Zealand  public  life, 
including  the  prime  minister,  are  now  back¬ 
ing  a  great  new  appeal.  .  .  .  Sir  Ian  Fraser 
has  sent  the  following  message: 

“Despite  the  beneficent  activities  of  the 
State  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  blind, 
there  still  remains  much  to  be  done  to  give 
them  a  fuller  and  better  life,  and  there  are 
still  many  people  who  are  willing  to  make 
voluntary  gifts  for  such  a  purpose.  I  there¬ 
fore  welcome  the  news,  sent  to  me  by  my  St. 
Dunstan’s  friend,  Donald  McPhee,  that  a 
great  new  Appeal  for  all  the  blind  is  to  be 
made  in  New  Zealand,  and  I  wish  it  all 
success. 

Those  who  cannot  see  the  sunlight  de¬ 
serve  our  help,  but  they  can  also  serve  the 
people  if  they  are  given  the  chance.  A  gift 
for  the  blind  is,  therefore,  not  only  a  Chris¬ 
tian  act  of  love,  but  also  a  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  idle  hands  to  the  task  of  increasing  the 
nation’s  wealth.  Good  luck  to  all  blind 
people  in  New  Zealand.” — St.  Dunstan’s 
Review,  published  by  St.  Dunstan’s  for  men 
and  women  blinded  on  war  service,  Febru¬ 
ary,  1951.  London,  England. 

- :<►: - 

Teacher  of  physiology,  posture,  orienta¬ 
tion;  in  school  or  readjustment  center. 

M. A.  in  corrective  therapy.  Write:  Roland 
Langlais,  514  W.  1 14th  Street,  New  York  25, 

N.  Y. 


Personally  Speaking 


Our  best  wishes  to  Miss  Grace  Harper, 
who  is  retiring  as  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  after  three 
decades  of  service.  .  .  .  She  was  honored  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  April  16  at  a  dinner, 
with  nearly  two  hundred  friends  paying 
tribute  to  her  long  and  distinguished  career 
as  a  leader  in  the  field. 

John  Br  exes  ter,  actor,  has  completed  his 
tenth  year  as  a  reader  in  the  Talking  Book 
department  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

Another  on  this  month’s  congratulations 
list  is  the  Hon.  Gus  E.  Wachhaus  of  Shen¬ 
andoah,  Pa.,  who  has  been  reelected  to  the 
house  of  representatives  in  his  state.  Mr. 
Wachhaus,  who  is  blind,  was  first  elected 
to  the  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly  in 
1942. 

Back  to  the  Talking  Book  department: 
Imagine  George  Meyer’s  surprise  (Mr. 
Meyer  is  executive  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind)  to  find  a 
relative  popping  up  via  the  talking  book. 
It  happened  this  way.  .  .  .  Mr.  Meyer  knew 
that  his  kinsman,  Arthur  Pocock,  a  young 
coast  guardsman,  had  written  a  book  en¬ 
titled  Red  Flannels  and  Green  Ice  about 
his  experiences  with  the  Greenland  patrol. 
.  .  .  However,  he  never  expected  to  come 
across  the  book  on  the  Talking  Book  Top¬ 
ics  hit  parade  of  recorded  literature.  ...  It 
is  on  the  T.B.T.  list  of  books  for  March,  a 
very  colorful  and  humorous  depiction  of 
life  in  Greenland. 
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Literary  Department:  It  has  just  been 
announced  that  Elizabeth  Yates  McGreal 
has  been  awarded  the  Newberry  Medal  for 
the  most  distinguished  children’s  book  of 
the  year.  ...  Its  title  is  Amos  Fortune ,  Free 
Man.  .  .  .  Her  husband,  William  McGreal , 
also  a  writer  of  children’s  books,  is  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  New  Hampshire  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind.  .  .  .  Mr.  McGreal’s 
latest  book,  Andy,  the  Musical  Ant,  written 
after  he  lost  his  sight,  is  a  popular  favorite 
with  children. 

In  the  January  6  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  Dr. 
Franklin  M.  Foote,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  and  Dr.  Walter  B.  Lancaster 
have  collaborated  to  write  a  paper  on  the 
overall  battle  against  blindness. 

Just  as  the  magazine  goes  to  press  we 
learn  with  gratification  of  the  award  of 
Guggenheim  fellowships  to  Dr.  Robert  B. 
Irwin  and  to  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Konefsky.  Dr. 
Irwin’s  project  is  research  toward  the 
preparation  of  a  history  of  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
fifty  years,  and  Dr.  Konefsky’s  is  study  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  book  on  the  Supreme  Court,  to  be 
entitled  Holmes  and  Brandeis:  A  Study  in 
the  Influence  of  Ideas.  Dr.  Konefsky  has 
been  a  Guggenheim  fellow  during  the  past 
year,  and  Dr.  Irwin’s  projected  work  will 
undoubtedly  require  at  least  two  years. 

- :o: - 

ARE  YOU  A  GRADUATE  OF  THE 
OVERBROOK  HOME  TEACHERS’ 
COURSE? 

If  you  are,  this  announcement  may  be  of 
interest  and  importance  to  you.  There  was 
recently  organized  an  Overbrook  Home 
Teachers  Alumni  Group.  Meetings  of  this 
group  will  be  held  twice  a  year  at  the  Over¬ 
brook  School  at  the  same  time  as  the  regu¬ 


lar  Overbrook  alumni  gatherings.  The  next 
Overbrook  Home  Teachers  Alumni  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  at  2:00  o’clock,  Saturday 
afternoon,  June  16,  at  the  Overbrook 
School,  64th  Street  and  Malvern  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  The  purpose 
of  these  meetings  is  to  talk  over  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  the  group  meets  with  in  their 
daily  work,  to  discuss  new  ideas  in  home 
teaching  and  other  branches  of  work  for 
the  blind,  to  present  and  promote  ideas  on 
newer  and  better  ways  of  doing  things  in 
home  teaching  and  other  types  of  work  for 
and  with  the  blind.  Problems  that  may  arise 
in  courses  presented  to  train  people  in  home 
teaching  and  other  work  for  and  with  the 
blind  will  be  discussed  also. 

Those  who  have  attended  previous  meet¬ 
ings  have  found  them  to  be  valuable 
sources  of  information.  Arrangements  may 
be  made  for  staying  at  Overbrook  over 
night.  All  graduates  are  encouraged  to  at¬ 
tend. 

Executives  and 

Board  Members ! 

We  can  help  you 

Streamline  your  program 
Expand  your  services 
Improve  your  financial  status 
Develop  volunteer  service 
Provide  staff  training 


Fees  and  other  information  on  request 

McKAY  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTANTS  ON  SERVICE  TO  THE 

BLIND 

112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  PERKINS  DIRECTOR 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse  is  to  be  the  fifth 
Director  of  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  and  will  take 
office  July  1.  His  appointment  was  made  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
120-year-old  school  held  on  Tuesday,  April 
17.  Mr.  Waterhouse,  who  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  Perkins  for  fourteen  years,  succeeds 
Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  who  retires  under  the 
Perkins  Retirement  Plan  after  twenty  years 
as  Director. 

During  its  first  100  years,  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  had  but  three  directors,  the  first  be¬ 
ing  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  whose  wife 
was  Julia  Ward  Howe,  author  of  the  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic.  The  second  Director 
was  Michael  Anagnos,  a  Greek,  who  came 
from  that  country  with  Dr.  Howe,  when  he 
was  over  there  administering  relief  to  that 
disturbed  country.  The  third  Director  was 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  who  moved  the  insti¬ 
tution  established  by  Dr.  Howe  in  South 
Boston,  and  the  kindergarten  founded  by 
Mr.  Anagnos  in  Jamaica  Plain  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  plant  now  occupied  by  the  school  in 
Watertown. 

The  following  announcement  has  been 
issued  by  the  Perkins  Board  of  Trustees: 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse  is  a  graduate  of 
Cambridge  University,  England.  He  holds 
the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A.  Coming  to 
this  country  in  1930,  lie  became  a  member 
of  the  Perkins  staff  in  1933.  In  1934  he  mar¬ 
ried  Sina  Fladeland,  then  blind  teacher  of 
speech  correction  at  Perkins.  They  have  a 
twelve-year-old  daughter. 

From  1935  to  1938,  Mr.  Waterhouse  rep¬ 
resented  Perkins  in  the  planning  and  di¬ 
recting  of  WPA  projects  which  made  edu¬ 
cational  models  for  the  blind  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  abroad.  Continuing  his  interest  in 
maps  for  the  blind,  Mr.  Waterhouse  has 
prepared  and  issued  the  “Map  of  the 
Month”  which  is  mailed  to  over  900  per¬ 
sons  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Mr.  Waterhouse’s  major  teaching  field 
is  mathematics  and  he  is  acting  chairman 
of  the  American  Committee  on  Braille 
Mathematical  Notation.  During  World 
War  II,  he  took  leave  of  absence  to  work  at 
the  General  Electric  Company’s  plant  in 
Lynn,  where  he  was  in  charge  of  the  mathe¬ 
matical  computations  for  jet  planes. 

In  1948,  Mr.  Waterhouse  was  made  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Howe  Press,  the  division  of 
Perkins  which  embosses  books  and  makes 
appliances  and  games  for  the  blind.  Since 
1949  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  technical  research  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  This  school  year 
he  is  acting  as  administrative  assistant  to 
the  Director  of  Perkins. 

The  Trustees  feel  that  through  Mr. 
Waterhouse’s  long  association  with  Perkins, 
his  teaching  and  administrative  experience 
with  the  blind  and  his  intelligent  under¬ 
standing  of  problems  in  this  field,  he  will 
give  to  Perkins  the  leadership  which  will 
maintain  the  high  standard  of  the  school 
and  continue  its  wide  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  the  blind. 

Dr.  Farrell,  who  on  July  1  completes 
twenty  years  as  Director,  is  eligible  for  re¬ 
tirement  under  the  Perkins  Retirement 
Plan.  He  will,  however,  continue  to  serve 
as  consultant  to  the  new  Director,  and  give 
the  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  blind  in 
the  “Harvard  Course.” 

Dr.  Farrell  will  also  retain  membership 
on  the  boards  of  several  national  and  inter¬ 
national  organizations  for  the  blind,  and 
will  continue  as  consultant  on  blindness 
for  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  and  for  the  Social  Commission 
of  the  United  Nations.  He  is  chairman  of 
a  committee  to  convene  an  international 
conference  on  the  education  of  the  blind 
in  the  summer  of  1952,  which  committee 
has  recently  been  made  the  department  of 
education  of  the  World  Council  of  the 
Blind. 
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GRACE  HARPER  RETIRES 


The  retirement  of  Grace  Sharp  Harper 
as  director  of  the  New  York  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Social 
\\  elfare,  on  May  31,  occasions  sincere  re¬ 
gret  on  the  part  of  those  in  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind. 

Miss  Harper’s  pioneer  efforts  on  behalf 
ol  the  blind  were  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
There,  from  1911  to  1914,  she  engaged  in 
the  industrial  placement  of  the  crippled, 
deaf  and  blind.  During  this  period  she  was 
instrumental  in  securing  employment  for 
many  ol  these  handicapped  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  the  blind. 

Miss  Harper  has  continuously  supported 
the  efforts  ol  the  blind,  believing  that  they 
were  as  capable  as  their  sighted  fellows, 
with  only  certain  limitations.  She  has  aided 
in  removing  barriers  which  have  impeded 
their  progress  and  been  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  numberless  important  legis¬ 
lative  controls.  New  obstacles  were  a  chal¬ 
lenge  which  she  met  with  rare  wisdom  and 
resourcefulness.  The  response  of  the  blind 
has  been  a  constant  stimulation  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  her. 

As  director  of  medical  social  work  at 
the  Massachusetts  Genera]  Hospital,  Miss 
Harper  first  became  concerned  with  the 
prevention  ol  blindness.  I  bis  interest  she 
brought  with  her  to  New  York  State.  With 
unflagging  zeal  she  has  developed  a  recog¬ 
nized  network  of  prevention  of  blindness, 
which  has  served  as  a  pattern  in  other  parts 
of  the  land. 

Word  of  Miss  Harper’s  retirement  is 
eliciting  many  letters  of  appreciation  that 
give  testimony  to  the  impetus  and  support 
that  she  has  lent  to  work  for  the  blind  and 
the  prevention  of  blindness,  not  only  in 
this  country  but  beyond  its  borders. 

Among  the  honors  bestowed  upon  Miss 
Harper  have  been  decorations  by  the  French 
and  Serbian  governments  for  her  service 
to  their  wounded  during  World  War  I.  On 
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June  7,  1950,  she  received  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  the  Migel 
Medal  for  Outstanding  Service  to  the 
Blind. 

It  remains  for  those  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  Miss  Harper  to 
carry  forward  the  inheritance  that  she 
leaves  to  work  for  the  blind. 

— Ruth  McCoy 

- :o: - 

NEW  LOOM  DEVELOPED 

The  five-harness  multi-pattern  loom 
which  N.I.B.  has  been  developing  has  now 
been  perfected. 

Fhe  outstanding  qualities  of  this  loom 
are: 

a.  A  sturdiness  of  structure  which  will 
stand  up  under  heavy  and  continuous 
use 

b.  A  simplicity  of  operation  which  offers 
opportunities  for  the  blind  worker  to 
produce  with  a  minimum  of  training 

c.  Flexibility  sufficient  to  warrant  a  va¬ 
riety  of  patterns 

d.  Fhe  simple  movement  of  the  beater 
which  puts  into  motion  the  throw  of 
the  shuttle  and  pattern  sequence,  and 
causes  warp  and  woven  material  to 
move  forward  into  an  automatic  take- 
up  control. 

I  his  loom  has  been  put  to  a  severe  five- 
month  test  during  which  it  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  that  a  trainee  of  three  months  may 
reach  a  production  of  twenty  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  in  an  eight-hour  day. 

A  picture  of  the  loom,  together  with 
descriptive  text,  may  be  had  by  writing  to 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind. 


CONFERENCE  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

The  Midwestern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers  will  meet  May  16-19  at  the  South¬ 
ern  Hotel  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  It  will  get 
under  way  Wednesday  evening  at  7:30  with 
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a  series  of  welcome  addresses  by  Mayor 
Rhodes,  J.  W.  Davis,  of  the  state  Services 
for  the  Blind,  George  Calhoun  of  the  Lions 
Club,  and  Miss  Marie  Busch,  president  of 
the  Conference.  Mr.  E.  R.  Steece,  Super¬ 
visor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  will  act  as 
chairman.  A  talk,  “What  Can  the  American 
Foundation  Do  for  Home  Teachers,”  by 
Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  consultant  in  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  will  follow. 

On  Thursday  morning,  Miss  Annette 
Dinsmore,  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  will  speak  on  services  to  the  deaf- 
blind  and  a  panel  will  discuss  “How  Best 
Can  We  Serve  the  Needs  of  Unemployable 
Blind  Persons.”  This  panel  will  be  under 
the  moderatorship  of  Dr.  Boyd  McCandless, 
of  Ohio  State  University.  The  discussants 
will  be  Lorn  Rathbone,  regional  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  in  Cleveland;  Mrs.  Marion 
Brucker,  assistant  supervisor  of  field  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  blind,  Columbus;  Jerry  Dun¬ 
ham,  of  the  Kansas  Rehabilitation  Center 
for  the  Adult  Blind,  Topeka;  Allan 
Sherman,  Director  of  the  Cleveland  Society 
for  the  Blind;  Miss  Lucille  Garrison  of  the 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Wichita; 
and  Mrs.  Jeanette  Barnes,  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Columbus. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  the  Ohio  School 
for  the  Blind  will  be  host  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  A  tour  through  the  school  will  be 
followed  by  a  program  by  its  students. 
Superintendent  W.  G.  Scarberry  will  speak 
on  “Interagency  Cooperation,”  and  Calvin 
Glover,  executive  secretary  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Association  for  the  Blind,  will  discuss 
What  Can  Be  Done  by  the  Blind  in  Agri¬ 
culture.”  In  the  evening,  members  will 
again  meet  in  the  Campus  Ballroom  for  the 
Conference  banquet  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Steece.  The  main  speaker 
of  the  evening  will  be  announced  later. 

Friday  morning,  Dr.  Morris  Battles  will 


discuss  “Eye  Conditions,”  and  Miss  Edith 
Gutzeit,  of  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  Lansing,  will  treat  the  question 
“The  Medical  Aspects  of  Adjustment  of 
Newly  Blinded  Persons.”  This  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  panel  discussion  on  a  reevalua¬ 
tion  of  Moon  type — moderator,  Miss  Myrtle 
Wells,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Columbus. 
Among  the  members  of  the  panel  will  be 
Howard  Liechty,  Mrs.  Charlyn  Collier,  Mrs. 
Clessia  Harp,  and  Miss  Helen  Sheffield. 

Friday  afternoon,  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay 
of  McKay  Associates,  will  present  a  talk  on 
“What  is  a  Home  Teacher.”  This  will  be 
followed  by  a  business  meeting.  On  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  a  craft  institute  will  be  held 
under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Charlyn 
Collier. 

Those  planning  to  attend  should  make 
hotel  reservations  early.  Registration  will 
take  place  in  the  mezzanine  of  the  hotel, 
on  Wednesday  May  16,  from  2:00-4:00  and 
6:00-7:00  r.  M. 
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APPOINTMENT 


CONFERENCE  ON  AGING 


The  United  Nations  announces  that  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  last  December  a 
Special  Section  for  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped  is  being  established  within  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Social  Welfare.  Mr.  Ernst  Jorgen¬ 
sen  has  been  appointed  Social  Affairs  Offi¬ 
cer  for  the  Blind  and  will  be  responsible 
for  the  preparation  and  administration  of 
a  United  Nations  program  for  the  blind 
in  consultation  with  all  interested  special¬ 
ized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  and 
recognized  non-governmental  organizations, 
particularly  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind.  Mr.  Jorgensen,  who 
will  assume  his  new  responsibilities  on  June 
i,  has  recently  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
special  United  Nations  Working  Party  for 
the  Physically  Handicapped  at  the  Palais 
des  Nations  in  Geneva. 

Blind  from  birth,  Mr.  Jorgensen  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  his  native  Denmark  and  in  Eng¬ 
land,  later  becoming  a  teacher  at  the  Royal 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Copenhagen.  In 
1927  he  became  associated  with  the  Dansk 
Blindesamfund,  being  appointed  manager 
and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
in  the  following  year,  posts  which  he  has 
continued  to  hold  until  the  present  time. 
In  addition  to  serving  on  many  national 
committees  for  the  blind  and  the  physically 
handicapped,  Mr.  Jorgensen  represented 
Denmark  at  the  1931  World  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind  in  New  York,  and  the 
1949  International  Conference  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  in  Oxford,  England.  Since 
1949  he  has  represented  Scandinavia  on  the 
preparatory  committee  of  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

- :o: - 

B.S.  in  education  desires  position.  Grad¬ 
uate  work  at  U.C.L.A.  One  year’s  public 
school  experience.  Write:  Joana  Saylor, 
132  East  45th  St.,  New  York  City. 


The  University  of  Michigan  announces 
its  fourth  annual  conference  on  aging  to  be 
held  in  Ann  Arbor,  July  11-13.  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  older  handicapped  person  will 
be  the  topic  of  this  year’s  conference,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  the  theme  that  “All 
Are  Needed.”  American  and  foreign  au¬ 
thorities  will  be  available  to  discuss  the 
questions  raised  by  the  working  conference. 
Attention  will  be  directed  to  medical, 
psycho-social,  economic  and  vocational 
aspects  of  retaining  the  over-40  workers  in 
the  labor  force  and  the  role  of  these  work¬ 
ers  with  reference  to  mobilization.  Exhibits 
on  the  preventive  and  restorative  phases  of 
rehabilitation  are  planned.  The  conference 
is  under  the  co-sponsorship  of  the  Institute 
for  Human  Adjustment,  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  School  of  Public  Health  and  Extension 
Service  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  and  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Room  reservations  should  be  made  by 
writing  directly  to  the  Michigan  Union, 
Ann  Arbor.  For  further  information  re¬ 
garding  the  conference  write  to  Dr.  Wilma 
Donahue,  Institute  for  Human  Adjustment, 
Rackham  Building,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

- — - 

HANDBOOK  ON  DISCUSSION 
TECHNIQUES 

The  Script  and  Transcription  Exchange, 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
available,  on  request,  copies  of  a  booklet  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Junior  Town  Meeting  League 
as  a  manual  to  help  teachers  use  discussion 
techniques.  Titled  Maf^e  Youth  Discussion 
Conscious,  the  manual  describes  techniques 
which  have  been  found  to  be  effective  for 
the  classroom  study  of  current  affairs  as  well 
as  techniques  designed  for  assembly  and  radio 
discussion  programs. 
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The  Psychological  Roots 
of  Attitudes  Towards 

In  January  of  this  year,  prominent  news¬ 
paper  space  was  given  to  the  story  of  a 
four-year-old  girl  in  Georgia  whose  parents 
had  to  decide  between  having  the  child’s 
eye  removed  and  having  her  die  of  cancer. 
The  story  was  carried  for  days  on  end,  while 
the  parents  prayed  for  guidance  in  making 
their  decision.  It  was  almost  like  a  soap 
opera,  with  the  newspaper  accounts  all  but 
telling  us  to  buy  the  paper  next  day  to  find 
out  whether  the  parents  were  going  to  let 
her  be  blind  or  dead.  At  long  last,  the  par¬ 
ents  decided  to  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  God  rather  than  in  the  hands  of 

This  paper  and  the  three  following  it  were  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  May 
13-17,  1951.  They  are  printed  as  received,  without 
editorial  corrections. 

Miss  Sydell  Braverman  is  a  clinical  psychologist, 
and  co-author  with  Hector  Chevigny  of  the  recent 
book,  The  Adjustment  of  the  Blind. 


the  Blind 
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surgeons.  At  this  point,  in  melodramatic, 
true-to-form  soap  opera  tradition,  another 
hospital  stepped  in  and  arrived  at  the  diag¬ 
nosis  of  something  other  than  cancer.  The 
last  account,  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  was 
that  the  child’s  sight  was  improving. 

I  cite  this  story  because  a  whole  constel¬ 
lation  of  beliefs  about  blindness  and  result¬ 
ing  attitudes  toward  blind  people  are  im¬ 
plicit  in  it,  and  because  the  change  in 
diagnosis  after  the  parents  had  made  their 
decision  must  have  reinforced  some  of  these 
beliefs  in  the  minds  of  the  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  of  the  nation.  An  incident  like  this 
makes  us  acutely  aware  of  the  importance 
of  Mrs.  Devereaux’s  topic. 

It  was  generally  conceded,  both  in 
straight  news  accounts  of  the  incident  and 
in  the  man-in-the-street’s  responses  to  ques¬ 
tions  of  roving  reporters,  that  the  decision 
which  the  parents  had  to  make — a  decision 


between  having  their  child  blind  or  dead 
— was  indeed  a  most  difficult  one.  Herein 
we  see  striking  demonstration  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  existence  of  one  of  the  beliefs  about 
blindness:  that  it  well  may  be  a  fate  worse 
than  death.  If  not,  why  the  sympathetic 
acceptance  of  the  parents’  difficulty  in  ar¬ 
riving  at  a  decision?  Even  more  so,  why  the 
acceptance  of  their  decision  to  forego  surgi¬ 
cal  treatment?  We  all  know  how  the  public 
generally  reacts  to  stories  of  children  who 
are  denied  medical  or  surgical  care  because 
of  religious  or  other  convictions  of  their 
parents.  In  this  case,  the  parents  had  no 
convictions  which  precluded  the  surgical 
care;  they  just  didn’t  want  to  let  their  child 
live  her  life  under  blindness.  And  when  it 
was  blindness  that  was  the  alternative  to 
death,  society  was  not  aghast  at  the  decision 
to  choose  death.  Thus,  we  become  acutely 
aware  of  the  widespread  feeling  that  blind¬ 
ness  is  a  very  special  kind  of  disability 
which  mav  make  life  so  unbearable  that 

j 

death  may  be  preferable  to  it. 

There  is  so  much  incontrovertible  evi¬ 
dence  among  blind  people  that  they  do  not 
find  their  handicap  completely  incapacitat¬ 
ing,  and  that  they  do  not  experience  life 
as  anything  like  a  fate  worse  than  death, 
that  one  of  the  basic  characteristics  of  be¬ 
liefs  about  blindness  becomes  immediately 
apparent:  these  are  beliefs  which  are  held 
by  sighted  people  about  blindness,  beliefs 
to  which  people  who  experience  blindness 
do  not  subscribe.  Their  attitudes  stem  from 
their  beliefs,  misconceived  as  these  must  be, 
and  to  investigate  the  roots  of  the  attitudes 
we  must  look  into  the  sighted  man.  We 
must  look  into  his  psychological  and  emo¬ 
tional  make-up,  for  if  the  beliefs  had  been 
held  on  an  intellectual,  rational  basis  they 
would  have  been  abandoned  long  ago  in 
view  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  against 
them. 

The  idea  of  looking  into  the  sighted  man 
to  find  the  bases  of  the  blind  man’s  diffi¬ 


culty  in  becoming  integrated  into  the  en¬ 
vironment  is  not  new.  It  was  presented 
here  on  at  least  two  previous  occasions  by 
members  of  professions  other  than  your 
own,  and  certainly  is  one  on  which  you 
have  operated  in  your  daily  contact  with 
the  families  and  friends  of  your  blind 
clients.  In  1949,  Dr.  Gerhard  Schauer  dis¬ 
cussed  the  “Motivation  of  Attitudes  To¬ 
wards  Blindness’’  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  psychiatrist.  He  stated,  “.  .  .  adjustment 
of  the  blind  to  society  and  of  society  to  the 
blind  could  be  broadened  if  deeply  set 
emotional  obstacles  within  the  seeing  could 
be  further  recognized  and  accepted.’’  In 
1950,  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Himes  discussed  “Some 
Conceptions  of  Blindness  in  American  Cul¬ 
ture”  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sociolo¬ 
gist.  Dr.  Himes  spoke  of  certain  cultural 
constructs  or  stereotypes  devised  to  facili¬ 
tate  social  intercourse.  He  implied,  too, 
that  these  are  devised  by  the  majority  group 
in  the  culture,  as  a  means  of  dealing  with 
minority  groups. 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  and  examine 
these  constructs.  We  speak  of  attitudes  of 
majority  groups  toward  minority  groups 
as  prejudices — prejudgments.  A  minority 
group  is  endowed  with  a  certain  set  of 
physical,  mental,  emotional  and  moral 
characteristics,  and  each  member  of  that 
group  is  prejudged  on  the  basis  of  these 
imputations.  One  need  only  say  to  the 
average  group  of  white  men,  “John  Smith 
is  a  Negro.”  Though  John  Smith  is  un¬ 
known  to  the  white  men,  they  immediately 
endow  him  with  a  whole  constellation  of 
characteristics  which  go  far  beyond  the 
color  of  his  skin.  Before  these  men  meet 
John  Smith,  they  just  know  that  he  is 
physically  strong,  mentally  subnormal,  emo¬ 
tionally  labile  and  morally  loose.  Perhaps 
within  the  group  there  are  other,  or  more 
specific,  characteristics  imputed  to  Mr. 
Smith,  but  the  general  reaction  is  to  pre¬ 
judge  the  man.  The  specific  characteristics 
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imputed  vary  with  the  minority  group  and, 
at  times,  with  the  culture  of  the  majority 
group.  Constant  for  each  member  of  every 
minority  group,  however,  is  the  existence 
of  a  constellation  of  characteristics  which 
he  is  prejudged  to  have.  On  venturing  out 
of  his  group  into  the  culture  around  him,  a 
minority  group  member  is  better  equipped 
to  make  a  social  adjustment  if  he  knows 
the  nature  of  the  imputations  with  which 
he  is  going  to  be  faced.  This  does  not  mean 
that  he  must  conform  to  the  stereotype; 
actually,  he  may  venture  forth  with  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  trying  to  do  his  share  to¬ 
ward  breaking  down  that  stereotype.  But 
in  knowing  the  nature  of  the  beliefs  about 
him  he  will  be  prepared  for  the  reactions 
manifested  toward  him  and  will  be  able  to 
equip  himself  for  dealing  with  them. 

If  we  examine  attitudes  toward  blind 
people,  we  find  that  they,  too,  are  pre¬ 
judged  on  the  four  levels  of  human  endow¬ 
ment.  On  the  physical  level,  the  blind  man 
is  said  to  be  incapable  of  doing  almost  any¬ 
thing  at  all.  Every  time  a  blind  man  walks 
down  the  street  he  is  regarded  with  awe. 
The  sighted  man  doesn’t  quite  believe  a 
story  about  a  blind  man  who  can  walk 
across  his  own  living  room  without  upset¬ 
ting  every  piece  of  furniture  in  his  path. 
And  if  the  sighted  man  sees  such  a  thing 
done,  it  is  a  conversation  piece  for  all  time. 

On  the  mental  level,  the  blind  man  is 
thought  to  have  a  void  which  is  directly 
connected  with  his  inability  to  see.  The 
sighted  man,  because  in  his  own  develop¬ 
ment  he  has  learned  to  test  reality  through 
vision,  assumes  that  without  vision  there 
can  be  no  real  grasp  of  reality.  He  sees 
vision  as  the  basis  of  imagination  in  that 
visualization  and  imagination,  he  believes, 
are  developed  on  the  basis  of  information 
fed  to  the  mind  through  the  eyes.  He  can¬ 
not  conceive  of  imagination  fed  by  other 
than  visual  perceptions.  If  he  acknowledges 
the  possibility  of  an  imagination  and  of 
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visualization  fed  through  other  channels, 
he  conceives  of  it  as  lacking  in  reality,  for 
it  exists  without  the  necessary  quality  of 
comparability  with  what  is  actually  seen. 
1  he  next  step  for  him  is  to  conclude  that 
the  blind  person  is  without  understanding, 
since,  through  imagination,  visualization 
and  reality  testing  (all  visual  to  him),  man 
arrives  at  an  understanding  of  the  world 
about  him.  Thus,  in  essence,  sighted 
man  confounds  vision  with  understanding. 
Without  imagination,  visualization  and  un¬ 
derstanding  he  had  to  postulate  that  there 
exists  in  the  mind  of  the  blind  person  a 
void.  Because  of  this  concept  of  the  mental 
void,  blind  child  education  was  thought  to 
be  miraculous,  and  its  development  was 
seriously  impeded.  Sighted  man  could  con¬ 
ceive  of  education  of  the  blind  only  in 
terms  of  filling  this  void  with  information 
which  he  perceived  through  his  eyes;  and 
how  this  was  done,  how  visual  information 
was  relayed  through  the  other  senses,  he 
found  difficult  to  comprehend.  The  need 
to  fill  this  void  with  visual  information  was 
considered  so  basic  that  it  was  not  until 
long  after  its  development  that  braille  was 
taught  in  the  schools  for  the  blind.  It  was 
considered  lacking  in  reality  orientation 
since  the  dots  of  braille  did  not  convey  to 
the  mind  of  the  blind  student  an  image  of 
the  characters  of  the  alphabet  as  the  sighted 
man  knew  them.  I  shall  not  go  into  a  more 
complete  discussion  of  the  void  concept, 
because  I’m  sure  all  of  you  here  are  well 
aware  of  its  existence  and  rather  tired  of 
hearing  about  it  repeatedly.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  even  today,  the  blind  man  is  pre¬ 
judged  to  have  either  a  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  or  at  least  inadequate  understanding  of 
the  world  in  which  he  lives.  It  is  frequently 
felt  that  he  lives  in  “a  world  of  his  own.” 
His  imagination,  if  he  has  one,  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  reality  oriented;  it  must  be  pure 
fantasy. 

On  the  emotional  level,  the  blind  man, 
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as  indicated  before,  is  thought  to  be  very 
unhappy.  He  probably  can  get  no  enjoy¬ 
ment  whatsoever  out  of  life.  At  best,  his 
life  may  be  preferable  to  death  only  in  that 
no  one  knows  exactly  what  is  in  store  for  us 
when  we  die.  Beyond  the  profound  melan¬ 
choly  which  he  must  experience  constantly 
in  his  deplorable  state,  he  is  said  to  have  a 
whole  set  of  feelings  which  the  sighted 
man  cannot  possibly  comprehend  (in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  sighted  man  who 
imputes  them  to  the  blind  man.)  Later  we 
will  look  further  into  this  imputation  of 
a  profound  sense  of  melancholy  plus  a 
whole  host  of  strange  emotions. 

Moral  characteristics  imputed  to  the 
blind  vary  from  culture  to  culture  more 
than  do  the  characteristics  on  the  other 
three  levels,  but  each  society  has  its  own 
concepts  of  the  moral  endowments  of  the 
blind.  Where  blindness  is  felt  to  be  a  severe 
form  of  punishment  from  on  high,  the  blind 
man  is  obviously  without  proper  moral  en¬ 
dowment.  The  very  fact  that  he  is  blind 
shows  that  he  has  sinned.  In  our  own  cul¬ 
ture,  the  moral  characteristics  are  generally 
more  elusive  and  somewhat  varied,  but  one 
of  the  librarians  at  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  recently  reported  that 
since  she  took  her  present  job  friends  have 
repeatedly  approached  her  to  ask  if  the 
blind  people  she  met  through  her  work 
weren’t  rather  sinister  characters.  Among 
other  groups,  though  this  is  less  usual,  the 
blind  man  is  endowed  with  a  saintly  na¬ 
ture.  Whatever  moral  characteristics  are 
imputed  to  him,  the  blind  man  must  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  he  is  going  to  be 
prejudged  on  the  moral  level  and  found 
“different.” 

The  overwhelming  amount  of  evidence 
to  prove  these  imputations  false  has  done 
nothing  to  change  the  situation.  What  is 
more,  and  what  constitutes  a  major  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  blind  minority  and  other 
minorities,  the  blind  man  may  take  on 


these  characteristics  at  any  time  in  his  life. 
He  need  not  develop  them  from  infancy; 
on  the  contrary,  he  may  have  been  the  exact 
opposite  until  the  day  he  became  blind.  To 
seek  the  roots  of  these  attitudes,  then,  we 
must  try  to  find  out  what  there  is  about 
blindness  which  causes  the  sighted  man  to 
hold  them.  Their  roots  must  lie  in  the 
meaning  and  importance  which  man 
ascribes  to  sight,  for  the  inability  to  see  is 
the  only  common  denominator  in  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  whom  the  characteristics  are  ascribed. 

In  our  book  on  The  Adjustment  of  the 
Blind,  Hector  Chevigny  and  I  present  and 
discuss  the  hypothesis  that  sighted  man’s 
attitudes  toward  the  blind  arise  from  the 
fact  that  blindness,  or  the  thought  of  blind¬ 
ness,  mobilizes  sighted  man’s  castration 
fears.  There  is  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
evidence  in  the  dynamics  of  personality 
development,  in  psychopathology  and  in 
mythology  to  support  this  view.  Freud 
termed  sight  a  partial  instinct  in  sexual 
development;  that  is,  at  an  early  stage  the 
child  seeks  gratification  through  looking. 
In  normal  development,  the  partial  instinct 
becomes  just  one  of  many  factors  in  sex¬ 
ual  stimulation,  while  subsequent  grati¬ 
fication  is  achieved  in  the  normal  way. 
Where  parental  objections  block  the  infant 
from  obtaining  adequate  gratification 
through  looking,  there  is  a  certain  degree 
of  fixation  at  this  stage  of  development,  and 
looking  comes  to  play  a  more  important 
role  in  adult  life.  In  those  in  whom  parental 
taboos  are  strong  enough  to  force  a  serious 
fixation  at  this  stage,  later  sexual  gratifica¬ 
tion  centers  almost  completely  around  look¬ 
ing.  It  is  in  this  group  that  we  find  the 
scoptophiliac,  the  peeping  Tom,  the  people 
whom  we  call  perverts.  Though  there  are 
perverts  who  have  fixated  at  other  stages 
of  development,  vision  is  the  only  sensory 
channel  in  which  perversions  exist,  except 
to  a  very  minor  degree  in  touch  and  olfac¬ 
tion  where  visual  imagery  also  is  involved. 
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Because,  in  our  society,  looking  is  gen¬ 
erally  objected  to  by  parents,  a  degree  of 
scoptophilia  is  present  in  most  of  us,  or 
if  not  scoptophilia  then  exhibitionism,  the 
other  side  of  the  coin.  The  pin-up  girls, 
chorus  lines,  beauty  salons,  magazine  mod¬ 
els,  ogling  “wolves”  and  such,  all  attest  to 
this.  The  sighted  man  will  have  castration 
anxiety  aroused  by  the  blind  man  to  the 
degree  to  which  looking  is  a  vital  part  of 
his  own  sexual  apparatus.  In  the  average 
man  in  our  culture,  the  sight  of,  or  thought 
of,  blindness  will  arouse  some  degree  of 
castration  anxiety.  The  true  scoptophiliac 
will  consider  blindness  as  castrating,  as  re¬ 
moval  of  the  genitals. 

If  we  look  into  mythology,  we  find  that 
the  equating  of  blindness  and  castration  is 
not  simply  a  product  of  our  modern  cul¬ 
ture.  In  the  familiar  Oedipus  legend,  the 
hero  inflicted  blindness  on  himself  as  pun¬ 
ishment  for  incestuous  relations  with  his 
mother,  though  he  was  ignorant  of  their  re¬ 
lationship  at  the  time.  The  various  legends 
about  the  blinding  of  the  Greek  seer 
Tiresias  all  connect  his  blindness  with  some 
sexual  taboo.  Subsequent  history  reveals 
that  blinding  as  a  form  of  punishment  in¬ 
flicted  by  society  was  also  meted  out  most 
commonly  as  retribution  for  sins  of  a  sexual 
nature.  Instead  of  actual  castration  of  the 
sinner,  blinding  (symbolic  castration),  was 
the  punishment  inflicted.  It  was  felt  to  be 
the  most  dire  form  of  punishment,  in  that, 
while  it  preserved  life,  it  removed  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  joy  in  life. 

In  psychopathology  we  also  find  evidence 
of  the  tendency  to  equate  blindness  with 
castration.  The  most  vivid  examples  of  this 
are  the  schizophrenics  who  seek  to  pluck 
out  their  eyes  for  fantasied  sexual  trans¬ 
gressions.  Less  striking,  but  none-the-less 
conclusive,  is  the  more  frequent  neurotic 
symptomatology  involving  the  eye  or  its 
function  of  sight  in  those  who  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  their  sexual  impulses  and  fantasies,  or 
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who  continue  to  feel  the  need  for  punish¬ 
ment  for  infantile  transgressions. 

In  light  of  this  hypothesis,  we  can  begin 
to  see  meaning  behind  some  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  imputed  to  the  blind.  The  pro¬ 
found  disbelief  in  the  blind  man’s  ability 
to  function  on  the  physical  level,  even  after 
he  proves  himself  completely  capable  of 
such  functioning,  is  no  longer  so  mysterious. 
To  potent  man,  sexual  impotence  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  dire  fate  he  can  suffer. 
The  impotent  man  is  thought  to  be  a  mere 
shell  of  a  man,  devoid  not  only  of  his  sex¬ 
ual  power,  but  of  all  physical  power — be¬ 
reft  of  all  virility. 

On  the  moral  level,  the  castrated  man  is 
portrayed  in  literature  as  a  sinister  char¬ 
acter,  with  thoughts  and  impulses  which 
the  potent  man  would  never  entertain.  Re¬ 
cently,  a  friend  who  works  in  Bellevue  Hos¬ 
pital’s  psychiatric  division  told  me  that  they 
had  admitted  a  patient  who  had  castrated 
himself  during  a  psychotic  episode.  On  the 
day  following  his  admission,  some  of  the 
men  on  the  staff  were  discussing  the  patient 
and  their  reactions  to  him.  They  all  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  had  felt  a  strong  inner  re¬ 
vulsion,  a  real  physical  sensation  amount¬ 
ing  almost  to  nausea,  on  confronting  the 
man.  Not  one  of  the  staff  members  could 
find  any  rational  basis  for  his  reaction,  yet 
they  all  said  they  just  couldn’t  help  feeling 
distinctly  uncomfortable  in  his  presence 
and  feeling  some  emanation  of  baseness 
from  the  man  himself.  It  is  psychologically 
sound  to  say  that  both  the  baseness  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  castrate  and  their  feelings  of 
revulsion  arose  out  of  their  own  castration 
fears  evoked  by  the  sight  of  him.  How  simi¬ 
lar  this  is  to  some  of  the  early  records  of 
attitudes  toward  the  blind.  It  was  felt  that 
contact  with  a  blind  man  would  somehow 
transfer  his  uncleanness  to  the  sighted  man; 
the  blind  man,  like  the  leper,  was  to  be 
thrown  a  coin,  but  physical  contact,  and 
sometimes  even  looking  at  him,  were  al- 
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most  forbidden.  Today  we  no  longer  con¬ 
sider  the  blind  man  unclean,  we  tell  our¬ 
selves;  but  how  frequently  do  sighted  men 
experience  a  physical  sensation  amounting 
to  revulsion  on  contact  with  a  blind  man, 
and  how  similar  is  their  inability  to  explain 
it  to  the  inability  of  the  Bellevue  staff  to 
explain  their  reactions  to  the  castrated 
patient. 

If  we  compare  emotions  imputed  to  the 
blind  with  emotions  imputed  to  the  eunuch, 
we  find  a  striking  similarity.  There  is  the 
unsmiling  face  of  the  eunuch,  the  host  of 
feeling  which  the  potent  man  cannot  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  almost  complete  lack  of 
normal  effect.  The  potent  man  has  long 
felt  that  interpersonal  relations  with  the 
eunuch  must  be  different  from  normal  in¬ 
terpersonal  relations  because  there  is  no 
commonality  of  feeling  between  them.  This 
is  a  different  variety  of  human  being,  a 
man  who  cannot  experience  things  the  way 
others  do,  who  has  been  deprived  of  all  joy 
in  living,  whose  emotional  reactions  are  so 
different  from  those  of  normal  men  that  one 
does  not  quite  know  how  to  treat  him  even 
in  the  most  casual  conversation.  How  dif¬ 
ferent  is  this  from  relations  between  the 
sighted  and  the  blind? 

As  intimated  above,  the  imputation  of  a 
mental  void  and  restricted  intellectual  func¬ 
tioning  seems  to  arise  from  something  other 
than  the  castration  anxiety  of  the  sighted 
man.  Though  the  castrated  man  is  fre¬ 
quently  felt  to  be  mentally  subnormal  or  is 
endowed  with  certain  abilities  for  slyness 
and  conniving,  as  the  blind  also  frequently 
are,  the  mental  characteristics  imputed  to 
the  blind  seem  to  arise  more  from  an  over¬ 
estimation  of  the  role  of  sight  in  under¬ 
standing  than  from  the  role  of  sight  in  sex. 

In  general,  however,  we  find  that  most 
of  the  attitudes  toward  the  blind  and  the 
misconceived  beliefs  on  which  those  atti¬ 
tudes  are  based,  can  be  understood  in  terms 
of  the  castration  hypothesis.  Now  let  us 
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look  at  the  emotions  most  commonly  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  sighted  man  with  the 
blind,  rather  than  at  the  emotions  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  blind.  If  we  return  to  the  re¬ 
vulsion  felt  on  contact  with  the  castrate, 
and  the  long  history  of  withdrawal  from 
contact  with  the  blind,  we  begin  to  see  the 
development  of  the  one  feeling  most  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  attitudes  toward  the 
blind — pity.  How  does  this  pity  develop?  If 
the  immediate  reaction  to  the  castration 
fears  evoked  by  the  blind  man  is  one  of 
revulsion,  the  impulse  that  accompanies 
it  is  to  banish  from  sight  the  object  which 
caused  this  reaction.  Because  such  an  im¬ 
pulse,  such  a  desire,  is  untenable  in  our 
society,  we  experience  strong  guilt  feelings. 
Accompanying  these  guilt  feelings  is 
anxiety.  Because  anxiety  is  painful,  we 
develop  ways  of  keeping  ourselves  from 
feeling  it  and  from  finding  out  what  un¬ 
tenable  impulse  caused  it.  In  seeking  to 
free  ourselves  from  the  anxiety  aroused  by 
thoughts  of  blindness,  we  must  turn  the 
initial  feeling  of  revulsion  into  the  accept¬ 
able  feeling  of  pity.  In  this  way  we  make  a 
sort  of  magical  gesture  of  a  “good”  emo¬ 
tion  to  pay  for  the  experiencing  of  a  “bad” 
emotion.  We  often  supplement  it  by  a  fur¬ 
ther  magical  gesture,  in  the  form  of  a 
check,  alms,  forcing  attentions  on  the  ob¬ 
ject,  going  to  great  lengths  to  let  the  person 
know  that  we  feel  this  overwhelming  sense 
of  pity  for  him.  We  give  him  money,  we 
give  him  food,  we  arrange  entertainment 
for  him  in  an  almost  compulsive  way. 

Kindness,  which  is  manifested  toward 
the  blind  man  all  too  infrequently,  is  al¬ 
most  the  exact  opposite  of  pity,  in  that  it 
is  a  response  to  the  reality  situation.  Out 
of  kindness  comes  the  kind  of  help  we 
really  need,  not  the  kind  of  help  someone 
forces  upon  us  in  place  of  what  we  want. 
It  is  easy  to  recognize  that  what  is  done  for 
the  blind  man  out  of  pity  is  not  what  he 
necessarily  feels  is  the  most  important  thing 
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that  could  or  should  be  done  for  him. 
Rather,  it  is  the  thing  we  feel  compelled  to 
do  in  order  to  cleanse  ourselves,  to  absolve 
ourselves  from  the  guilt  we  experience  for 
having  wished  to  put  him  out  of  our  sight 
and  out  of  our  minds.  Thus,  the  pity  clearly 
arises  not  in  response  to  the  actual  diffi¬ 
culties  the  man  experiences,  but  out  of  the 
feelings  he  evokes  in  us.  It  is  a  response, 
not  to  outward  reality,  but  to  inward  needs. 

We  all  respond  warmly  to  expressions 
and  acts  of  kindness,  unless  certain  neurotic 
needs  make  us  reject  all  expressions  of 
warmth.  But  how  do  we  respond  to  expres¬ 
sions  of  pity?  Who  wants  to  be  pitied?  Pity 
places  us  in  a  position  inferior  to  that  of 
the  one  doing  the  pitying.  It  implies  that 
we  are  “being  felt  sorry  for”  because  we  are 
not  of  the  superior  ilk.  We  feel  degraded 
by  pity  and  almost  shout  out,  “Don’t  pity 
me!  If  you  feel  kindly  toward  me,  do  some¬ 
thing  to  help  me,  but  don’t  stand  there  and 
pity  me.’’  Yet  failure  of  the  blind  man  to 
express  gratitude  for  acts  of  pity  arouses 
utter  fury  in  the  one  doing  the  pitying. 
That  this  anger  should  result  is  not  mys¬ 
terious,  in  that  the  anxiety  cannot  be  al¬ 
layed  until  the  pity  receives  expression  and 
recognition. 

I  believe  that  castration  anxiety  is  at  the 
root  of  the  pity  felt  for  the  blind,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  I  believe  we  have  to 
eliminate  those  feelings  from  the  sighted 
population  in  order  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  blind  population.  Much  can  be  done, 
and  done  immediately,  in  the  field  of  social 
work  for  the  blind.  The  many  letters  re¬ 
questing  donations  for  one  blind-aid  agency 
or  another  are  carefully  designed  to  arouse 
pity.  They  seek  to  make  the  reader  so  sorry 
for  the  blind  that  he  will  respond  with  a 
big  fat  check.  Perhaps  this  end  justifies  the 
means.  But  is  the  immediate  goal  of  raising 
funds  more  important  than  the  long-term 
goal  of  integration  of  the  blind  into  society? 
If  so,  then  let  pity  be  aroused.  If  there  is 
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any  hope  of  approaching  the  long-term 
goal,  however,  evoking  pity  as  a  means  of 
collecting  funds  is  defeating  the  purpose. 
Subscribing  to  the  public’s  feelings  of  pity; 
more  than  that — seeking  to  evoke  those 
feelings  where  they  may  not  be  too  strong 
— is,  in  effect,  subscribing  to  the  total  con¬ 
stellation  of  attitudes  toward  the  blind  and 
the  basic  beliefs  about  blindness.  If  we 
encourage  people  to  go  on  feeling  pity,  we 
encourage  them  to  go  on  feeling  that  blind¬ 
ness  is  a  fate  worse  than  death,  and  that 
blind  people  are  bitterly  unhappy,  and  that 
blind  people  are  incapable  of  living  inde¬ 
pendently.  We  certainly  cannot  change 
conditions  overnight,  but  perhaps  if  we 
start  now  we  can  eventually  make  the  pub¬ 
lic  see  that  the  blind  man  who  is  given 
the  opportunity  to  become  rehabilitated 
physically  and  economically  is  the  kind  of 
man  who  is  a  member  of  the  society  in 
which  he  lives  instead  of  a  member  of  a 
minority  group  which  exists  as  a  distinct 
unit  off  in  a  corner  of  that  society. 

Because  professional  social  workers  are 
being  given  their  rightful  place  in  work  for 
the  blind  after  many  years  of  being  all  but 
banned  from  the  field,  I  feel  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  can  take  on  a  much  brighter  look  in 
the  future.  I  am  sure  that  what  Mrs. 
Devereaux  has  to  say  will  make  it  possible 
to  carry  on  the  fight  for  integration  and  to 
abandon  the  method  of  helping  the  blind 
through  pity,  checks  and  charity — the 
proved  method  of  sanctioning  all  the  mis¬ 
begotten  beliefs  and  attitudes  which  set  up 
a  barrier  between  the  blind  man  and  the 
society  of  which  he  strives  to  become  a 
member. 
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This  number  of  the  Outlook  is  a  conven¬ 
tion  issue,  and  since  the  four  papers  and 
the  report  of  the  preschool  blind  child 
work  session  filled  the  magazine,  we  had 
to  omit  an  article  on  the  International 
Council  meeting  and  announcements. 
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Attitudes  Toward  the  Blind 

How  can  social  casework  be  effective  in  their  development? 

JANE  DEVEREAUX 


Individualization  is  a  basic  concept  of 
social  casework.  Whatever  contribution 
social  casework  can  make  toward  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  so  ably  outlined  by 
those  who  have  preceded  me  on  these  pro¬ 
grams,  then,  must  grow  out  of  those  rela¬ 
tionships  which  social  caseworkers  can  es¬ 
tablish  with  others — individual  by  indi¬ 
vidual.  In  trying  to  define  some  of  our  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  developing  better  attitudes 
toward  blind  people  and  blindness,  I  want 
to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  do  not  regard 
these  as  the  exclusive  obligations  of  case¬ 
workers.  If  this  were  so,  our  progress  in 
this  matter  would  be  slow  indeed,  in  the 
light  of  what  social  scientists  tell  us  of  the 
roots  of  these  attitudes.  Our  task  is  basic, 
of  course,  since  groups  and  communities 
are  made  up  of  individuals.  All  social  work¬ 
ers,  in  group  work,  community  organization 
and  casework  can  make  vital  contribu¬ 
tions.  Other  professional  groups,  however, 
dealing  with  individuals  or  with  groups, 
may  well  use,  as  many  already  are,  some  of 
the  same  techniques  which  I  shall  here  de¬ 
fine  as  responsibilities  for  the  caseworker. 

In  all  of  our  continuing  attempts  to  de¬ 
fine  precisely  what  happens  between  case¬ 
worker  and  client  in  this  particular  pro¬ 
fessional  relationship,  we  begin  with  the 
conviction  that  each  person  makes  his  indi¬ 
vidual  interpretation  and  use  of  himself 
and  his  environment.  In  order  to  under¬ 
stand  what  these  are  for  any  client,  we  must 
draw  heavily  on  the  social  sciences:  anthro¬ 
pology,  sociology  and  psychology,  as  well 
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as  psychiatry  which  in  recent  years  has 
been  especially  influential  in  our  definition 
of  the  role  of  the  caseworker.  But  when  all 
of  the  background  material  is  at  hand,  the 
job  of  the  caseworker  remains:  to  help  the 
client  make  ftdl  use  of  all  the  resources  at 
his  command  for  the  best  adjustment  of 
which  he  may  be  capable.  In  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  client  and  caseworker,  the 
struggle  for  adjustment  which  goes  on  con¬ 
tinually  for  all  of  us  is  focused  on  a  prob¬ 
lem  or  group  of  problems  with  which  the 
client  is  seeking  help.  That  focus  helps  the 
caseworker  in  diagnosis,  since  the  client’s 
whole  personality  is  involved  in  each  strug¬ 
gle  with  any  problem.  It  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  reminding  us  that  within  the 
framework  of  the  common  social  welfare, 
the  individual  has  a  right  to  his  own  strug¬ 
gles,  successes  and  mistakes — in  other  words 
to  as  much  control  of  his  own  life  as  may 
be  possible  for  him. 

Social  casework  is  related  to  the  client  in 
his  particular  environment.  His  environ¬ 
ment  is  made  up  of  two  kinds  of  reality: 
psychic  and  concrete.  Sometimes  things  do 
not  seem  the  same  to  him  as  they  seem  to 
others,  to  the  caseworker,  for  example. 
Sometimes  they  are  the  same  for  all  ob¬ 
servers.  But  in  either  case  they  are  realities 
for  the  individual  because  they  seem  so, 
'  and  because  his  feelings  about  them  moti¬ 
vate  and  influence  his  behavior.  It  follows 
then,  that  the  caseworker  is  agreeing  to 
work  with  a  client  on  a  problem  which  he 
has  designated  will  be  involved  also  in 
work  with  the  community  and  with  other 
individuals  in  the  community  having  a 
bearing  on  the  client’s  problem.  This  is 
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particularly  true  of  clients  who  are  blind, 
since  they  are  trying  to  cope  not  only  with 
their  own  psychic  and  concrete  realities, 
but  also  with  those  of  other  people  who  in 
fact  largely  control  their  realities. 

While  work  with  the  client  on  an  indi¬ 
vidual  basis  and  work  with  the  community 
will  go  on  simultaneously,  since  there  can 
be  no  real  separation,  I  want  first  to  con¬ 
sider  the  client,  as  it  is  from  him  that  we 
have  the  first  statement  of  the  problem.  He 
says,  in  words  which  may  be  the  truth  as 
he  sees  it,  or  a  mask  for  what  he  dare  not 
say,  that  he  wants  training,  a  job,  a  happy 
marriage  or  “to  live  like  other  people",  and 
that  he  hopes  the  caseworker  can  help  him 
to  attain  his  goal.  In  this  interview  and  in 
others  which  may  follow,  the  caseworker 
listens  intently  not  only  to  what  is  being 
said,  but  also  to  what  may  underlie  the 
telling.  Together,  step  by  step,  client  and 
worker  explore  the  possibilities  in  their 
partnership:  what  is  known,  and  what  needs 
to  be  discovered;  what  the  client  will  do 
and  what  the  caseworker  will  do;  what  other 
resources  need  to  be  tapped.  The  end  re¬ 
sult  of  this  is  the  client’s  decision  as  to 
whether  he  has  come  to  the  right  place 
and  whether  he  can  get  anything  out  of 
this  relationship  here  and  now.  He  may  get 
what  he  is  after  in  the  one  interview;  he 
may  decide  that  there  is  no  help  here,  and 
that  he  must  seek  it  elsewhere;  he  may  not 
comprehend  what  help  is  offered,  some¬ 
times  for  fear  of  involvement,  and  he  may 
go  away,  only  to  return  later  out  of  despera¬ 
tion,  or  of  understanding;  he  may  decide 
at  once  that  through  the  development  of 
this  relationship  there  is  promise  of  ful¬ 
fillment.  What  I  want  to  emphasize  here  is 
that  not  all  people  need,  want,  or  can  use 
social  casework.  People  who  are  blind  are 
no  exception.  In  this  field,  as  should  be  the 
case  in  most  areas  of  social  casework,  it  is 
the  client  who  decides  whether  to  use  the 
service,  directly  and  personally.  Often,  of 
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course,  he  is  unwittingly  benefiting  from 
the  efforts  of  caseworkers  in  the  enriching 
or  developing  of  other  services  which  he 
may  be  using. 

In  social  casework,  as  we  have  said, 
knowledge  of  the  individual  is  basic.  How 
has  he  met  his  difficulties  in  the  past?  How 
did  he  become  the  person  he  is  today?  What 
brings  him  for  help  at  this  point  in  his 
life?  What  solution  does  he  seek  for  the 
present  problem?  How  much  responsibility 
can  he  take  for  working  on  the  problem? 
How  far  can  this  responsibility  be  devel¬ 
oped?  What  resources  in  himself  and  in  the 
community  can  be  used?  These  and  many 
other  questions  are  in  the  mind  of  the  case¬ 
worker  as  the  interview  progresses.  For  the 
individual  who  is  blind,  there  is  the  addi¬ 
tional  area  to  explore — the  visual  handi¬ 
cap.  How  much  sight  is  there?  Has  there 
ever  been  more?  When  was  sight  lost?  How? 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  disability?  Does 
this  have  implications  for  other  parts  of 
the  body — and  for  the  future?  What  effect 
has  the  visual  handicap  had  on  normal  so¬ 
cial  development  in  childhood,  adolescence 
or  adulthood?  I  need  not  point  out  to  this 
group  the  ways  in  which  the  answers  to 
these  and  to  many  other  questions  will 
effect  not  only  the  problem  which  the  client 
may  be  facing,  but  also  the  direction  of 
casework  treatment. 

Since  our  first  opportunity  to  attack 
current  attitudes  toward  blind  people  comes 
in  connection  with  our  work  with  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  blind,  I  want  first  to  dis¬ 
cuss  casework  in  this  field.  May  I  make 
clear  at  the  outset  my  conviction  that  if  we 
look  first  at  the  individual  and  then  at  the 
blindness  as  only  one  factor  about  him, 
there  is  no  reason  why  any  agency  offering 
casework  service  cannot  serve  a  blind  client 
effectively?  rA  marital  problem,  for  example, 
is  far  more  likely  to  be  related  to  basic, 
conflicting  personality  patterns  in  the  part¬ 
ners,  than  to  any  one  single  factor,  even 
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unexpected  blindness  which  under  certain 
circumstances  can  precipitate  a  crisis.  The 
caseworker  in  a  generalized  family  service 
agency  might  well  need  some  consultation 
about  special  aids  to  be  used,  for  example, 
by  a  blind  housewife,  to  permit  her  func¬ 
tioning  in  her  usual  way  about  the  home. 
However,  we  in  social  work  are  accustomed 
to  working  with  all  available  resources, 
while  maintaining  our  own  relationships 
with  the  client.  Unnecessary  specialization 
in  services  to  blind  people,  it  seems  to  me, 
only  prolongs  our  struggle  to  help  those 
who  are  visually  handicapped  win  accept¬ 
ance  as  individuals. 

The  basic  responsibility  of  casework  with 
the  client  who  is  blind,  I  suggest,  is  to  help 
him  to  be  as  adequate  to  the  demands  of 
life  as  he  can  be.  This  involves  helping 
him  to  have  respect  for  himself  and  his 
own  individuality,  to  maintain  and/or  de¬ 
velop  a  desire  to  do  as  much  for  himself 
in  his  own  way  as  possible,  and  a  security 
about  his  own  place  in  the  world  while  he 
works  toward  those  goals  which  are  right 
for  him.  These  are  not  aims  which  are  es¬ 
sentially  different  from  those  which  we 
hold  for  all  clients.  They  are  only  intensi¬ 
fied  in  work  for  the  blind,  perhaps  because 
public  attitudes  make  the  client’s  achieve¬ 
ments  more  difficult,  and  perhaps  partly 
too  because  we  are  so  eager  to  help  the 
client  be  as  different  as  possible  from  the 
stereotypes  of  blindness  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  discussed. 

Rehabilitation  agents,  training  officers 
and  home  teachers  play  a  big  part  in  help¬ 
ing  blind  people  in  such  matters  as  posture, 
elimination  of  “blindisms”,  travel  and  the 
like,  either  carrying  on  work  begun  in  the 
schools  or  classes  for  the  blind,  or  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  newly  blinded  adult  who 
must  start  anew.  Something  of  the  casework 
relationship  is  evident  in  all  work  of  this 
sort  when  it  is  effective.  In  this  connection, 
a  specific  job  of  the  caseworker  whether  or 
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not  a  teaching  function  is  attached,  is  to 
encourage  the  use  of  such  special  aids  as  are 
available,  by  building  up  and/or  maintain¬ 
ing  the  client’s  ego  so  that  the  aids  are  im¬ 
portant  and  usable.  There  will  always  be 
“Sloppy  Joes”  among  the  blind,  as  among 
the  sighted.  But  any  of  you  caseworkers 
will  know  what  I  mean  if  you  have  worked 
with  any  young  women  in  either  group,  and 
have  seen  the  interest  in  hair,  clothes  and 
make-up  as  the  ego  becomes  strong  enough 
to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  love  and  mar¬ 
riage,  because  one  is  not,  after  all,  totally 
unlovable.  Our  practice  is  full  of  illustra¬ 
tions  of  what  can  happen  when  one  be¬ 
comes  aware  of  his  own  individuality,  per¬ 
haps  for  the  first  time.  The  caseworker  is  in 
a  unique  position  to  foster  this  develop¬ 
ment  within  the  controlled,  professional 
relationship  developed  with  clients. 

There  is  no  time  here  to  go  into  detail 
about  the  various  ways  in  which  the  case¬ 
worker  can  help  a  client  to  understand  and 
respect  himself  and  others.  This  involves 
the  individualization  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  which  to  my  mind  is  a  key 
factor  in  helping  to  modify  the  stereotypes 
of  “the  blind.”  Step  by  step  we  work  to¬ 
ward  the  development  of  the  client’s  ability 
to  carry  on  his  own  community  relations, 
careful  never  to  press  too  far  or  too  fast, 
for  people’s  ability  varies,  and  when  these 
approaches  are  made  we  want  a  reasonable 
chance  for  success. 

At  the  same  time  we  work  concurrently 
with  others  who  make  up  the  social  en¬ 
vironment  of  our  blind  clients.  We  help  in 
individual  relationships  by  the  way  in  which 
we  handle  referrals  of  people  who  are 
blind,  brought  to  our  attention  by  family 
or  friends.  We  ask  such  pointed  questions 
as:  “Does  he  know  you  have  called  us?  Is 
he  expecting  to  see  us?  What  does  he  think 
we  might  be  able  to  do?”  When  people  ask 
for  information  about  hobbies  or  gilts  for 
blind  people,  we  relate  the  inquiry  to  what 
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the  individual  likes  to  do,  and  then  make 
the  connection  with  special  aids  which  will 
permit  him  to  do  those  things  if  possible, 
instead  of  agreeing  to  his  being  forced  into 
some  activity  just  because  it  is  supposed  to 
be  something  which  “the  blind”  can  do. 
We  assure  families  that  social  agencies  are 
not  guardians  for  any  mentally  competent 
adults,  even  if  they  do  happen  to  be  blind, 
and  that  we  know  of  no  “dumping  grounds” 
in  housing  or  recreation  either  for  those 
who  happen  to  be  blind  or  for  those  who 
are  with  sight. 

Thus  begins  our  individualized  contact 
with  the  community.  Our  clients  who  are 
blind  make  their  own  contacts  with  the 
community  insofar  as  they  are  able,  with 
whatever  reinforcement  they  may  need 
from  us,  just  as  is  the  case  with  sighted 
clients.  We  report  progress  and  plans  to 
anyone  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  client, 
wants  and/or  needs  this.  We  use  general 
resources  rather  than  those  specifically  for 
blind  people  whenever  this  is  indicated. 
We  carefullv  refrain  from  speaking  of  “the 
blind”  as  a  class,  and  in  speeches  or  tours 
of  our  agencies  plan  for  as  much  illustra¬ 
tion  or  direct  contact  with  blind  people  as 
will  challenge  the  continuance  of  the  stereo¬ 
type.  For  as  we  see  it  in  our  case  to  case 
practice,  not  all  of  us  who  are  naturally 
kind  are  self-confident,  and  sometimes  we 
do  nothing  in  preference  to  doing  the 
wrong  thing  and  being  rebuffed.  Simple 
illustrations  of  how  to  help  a  blind  person 
— or  how  not  to — especially  as  connected 
with  a  commonplace  situation  on  the  street 
or  in  a  movie  makes  sense  to  people.  If  this 
has  been  clearly  related  to  individual  dif¬ 
ferences,  people  who  have  had  this  kind  of 
interpretation  will  not  be  too  discouraged 
if  they  by  chance  encounter  someone  whose 
personality  (not  his  blindness)  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  help  graciously.  This  is  indeed  a  simple 
way  of  mobilizing  some  of  that  feeling  for 
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people  which  sometimes  gets  smothered  by 
plain  ignorance. 

In  our  own  attitudes  of  respect  for  indi¬ 
viduals,  we  set  the  pattern  for  others.  Re¬ 
spect  for  the  individual  is  shown  in  many 
ways,  some  of  which  appear  like  small  de¬ 
tails  indeed.  Included  here  are  such  things 
as  calling  people  “Mr. — or  Mrs.”  instead  of 
by  their  first  names  when  the  relationship 
is  a  professional  one,  with  an  adult.  It  may 
also  involve  the  simple  courtesy  of  speaking 
to  the  blind  worker  in  the  sheltered  work¬ 
shop  when  there  is  a  visitor,  to  let  him 
know  that  he  is  being  observed.  It  may  be 
indicated  by  a  word  of  explanation  to  a 
blind  person  about  circumstances  into 
which  otherwise  he  might  blunder,  with 
resulting  embarrassment. 

Most  caseworkers  carry  on  their  jobs  in 
social  agencies,  some  privately  financed, 
others  tax  supported.  In  the  variety  of  agen¬ 
cies,  in  the  numbers  of  people  these  agen¬ 
cies  reach,  I  see  one  of  the  greatest  hopes  in 
attacking  the  basis  of  the  current  attitudes 
for  the  blind,  on  an  individual  basis.  In¬ 
creasing  emphasis  is  being  placed  in  mod¬ 
ern  casework  practice  on  the  prevention  of 
individual  breakdown,  and  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  secure  integrated  personality. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  growth  of  child 
guidance  clinics,  the  extension  of  the  visit¬ 
ing  teacher  programs  with  school  social 
workers,  and  the  inclusion  of  counselling 
services  in  enterprises  such  as  stores  and 
factories.  Whatever  success  these  programs 
may  have  increases  our  hope  that  future 
generations  will  not  be  burdened  with  the 
fears,  hates  and  prejudices  which  now  beset 
us.  Some  communities  are  supplementing 
this  case  by  case  service  with  educational 
programs,  under  the  sponsorship  of  Coun¬ 
cils  of  Social  Agencies,  aimed  at  school 
children  who  will  be  agency  clients,  and 
supporters  later  on — the  citizens  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  secretary  of  this  special  division 
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of  the  council  in  Detroit  has  written  a 
book  attempting  in  simple  terms  to  intro¬ 
duce  people  and  their  needs  as  they  are 
presented  to  social  agencies.  This  material, 
suitable  for  presentation  in  social  studies 
classes,  can  be  supplemented  by  tours  to 
social  agencies  of  the  community.  Segre¬ 
gation  in  schools  which  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  should  be  eliminated.  This  repre¬ 
sents  another  approach  to  the  attitudes  of 
young  people,  who  we  hope  will  not  have 
to  develop  the  pre-judgments  of  minority 
groups. 

Another  program  which  makes  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  adjustments  of  individuals 
to  others,  with  which  caseworkers  as  well  as 
specialists  from  other  fields  are  concerned 
is  illustrated  by  programs  of  education  for 
family  living.  Inclusion  of  an  emphasis 
on  the  concepts  of  mental  hygiene,  the 
rights  of  individuals  in  home  and  commun¬ 
ity  in  such  groups  carried  on  in  clubs, 
schools,  churches  and  Family  Service  Agen¬ 
cies  emphasize  the  development  of  the  ma¬ 
ture  individual  who  will  not  feel  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  prejudice  in  his  social  relationships. 
For  many  in  such  groups,  information  and 
logic  fill  the  voids  of  inexperience  and  igno¬ 
rance  which  have  been  motivating  factors 
in  bias.  Others,  showing  that  deeper  mal¬ 
adjustment  which  indicates  that  the  group 
experience  cannot  be  helpful,  can  be  singled 
out  for  individual  service  from  agencies  of 
whose  existence  they  might  otherwise  have 
been  unaware.  This  illustrates  quite  clearly 
what  we  have  already  pointed  out  as  a  basic 
function  of  casework — a  differential  and 
many-sided  approach  to  the  problem,  as 
the  factors  which  underlie  it  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  individual  become  clear. 

Since  the  social  agency  is  the  vehicle,  as 
it  were,  through  which  service  reaches  the 
client,  I  would  like  here  to  say  something 
about  the  responsibility  of  caseworkers  for 
policy  in  social  agencies.  I  am  hoping  that 
Mr.  Barnett,  who  has  far  more  experience 


in  administration  than  I,  will  make  some 
comment  about  the  selection  of  board  mem¬ 
bers,  community  support,  community  or- 
gazination  generally,  as  it  is  related  to 
agency  policy  and  its  development.  I  share 
Miss  Braverman’s  feeling  that  many  social 
agencies,  not  alone  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind,  have  for  years  relied  on  pity  to 
bring  in  the  money.  While  caseworkers 
make  policy  directly  in  only  a  few  settings, 
there  are  certain  obligations  which  we  have 
in  that  connection. 

The  first,  I  would  say,  is  to  make  certain 
that  the  switchboard  operator,  the  typists, 
the  janitor,  the  executive  and  the  board — 
everyone — knows  as  much  about  whatever 
problems  the  individual  brings  to  the 
agency  as  will  make  him  an  intelligent  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  agency’s  program.  This  is 
truly  necessary,  whether  the  program  be 
one  dealing  with  problem  children,  family 
breakdown,  or  services  to  blind  people. 
Here  again  perhaps,  attitudes,  which  can  be 
imitated,  or  casual  comments  which  will 
not  violate  any  client  confidences  are  tell¬ 
ing  supplements  to  whatever  formal  orien¬ 
tation  or  training  program  the  agency  may 
work  out. 

Of  these  relationships,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant,  perhaps,  is  the  channel  which  leads 
into  the  development  of  agency  policy  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  agency’s 
clients.  That  channel  will  be  different, 
depending  on  the  agency  structure  and  its 
auspices.  It  is  always  a  responsibility  of  the 
caseworker  to  see  that  administration 
knows  how  policies  are  affecting  clients; 
what  the  unmet  needs  are;  how  effectively 
the  agency  is  functioning  in  terms  of  the 
services  it  is  set  up  to  offer;  how  its  services 
are  tying  in  with  those  offered  by  other 
agencies.  Day  to  day  information,  even 
when  there  is  no  particular  problem,  will 
help  the  executive  and/or  board  to  help 
in  that  individualized  interpretation  which 
is  the  basic  part  of  the  caseworker’s  job. 
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When  this  is  a  matter  of  regular  practice, 
there  is  less  likelihood  that  a  board  will 
enunciate  policies  which  will  limit  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  caseworker’s  service. 

There  are  some  points  at  which  this  close 
understanding  between  casework  staff  and 
board  are  essential  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  client-worker  relationship.  One  of  these 
is  the  matter  of  publicity.  Every  agency  is 
eager  to  keep  itself  and  its  program  in  the 
public  eye,  either  to  attract  support  or  to 
forestall  criticism.  Since  in  a  casework 
agency  so  much  of  the  program  is  related 
directly  to  service  to  individuals,  the  human 
interest  story  for  the  newspapers  is  a  com¬ 
mon  publicity  device.  This  may  be  written, 
or  presented  in  picture  form — such  as  the 
blind  man  at  work,  with  white  cane,  dark 
glasses  or  guide  dog  featured  prominently. 
As  caseworkers  we  have  long  been  accused 
of  being  “uncooperative”  in  such  projects. 
Incidentally,  however,  newspapers  have 
done  little  to  alleviate  our  feelings  of  be¬ 
trayal  when  they  spoil  an  otherwise  ac¬ 
ceptable  picture  or  story  for  which  the 
client  was  prepared  by  a  “tear  jerker” 
headline  or  an  ill-chosen  caption. 

As  we  have  gained  in  our  casework  skills 
in  individualizing  clients,  we  have  also 
gained  some  balance  in  this  matter  of  pub¬ 
licity.  As  we  become  increasingly  aware  of 
the  different  ways  in  which  people  can  ex¬ 
press  their  reactions  and  their  feelings,  we 
have  learned  that  many  of  our  clients  love 
publicity.  I  don’t  know  why  this  came  as 
such  a  surprise,  as  we  have  always  known 
that  our  clients  are  people,  and  we  could 
not  well  have  been  unaware  of  the  popular¬ 
ity  of  the  tabloids.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
things  which  still  bothers  us  about  the 
whole  business  is  that  we  are  never  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  request  for  a  story.  As  the 
matter  of  public  relations  becomes  a  more 
basic  part  of  our  thinking,  we  may  have 
that  possible  story  or  picture  in  mind,  and 
be  able  to  plan  for  it  with  appropriate 
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individual  clients.  Only  in  such  prepara¬ 
tion  will  we  be  able  to  sharpen  our  skills 
in  selection,  to  evaluate  the  effect  on  our 
casework  treatment  and  give  to  our  execu¬ 
tives  and  boards  the  material  they  must 
have  to  keep  the  agency  going.  I  am  certain 
at  this  point  that  there  must  be  some  selec¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  client  must  have  some 
sporting  blood  in  him  to  gamble  on  results, 
exhibitionist  though  he  may  be. 

One  of  our  clients,  blind  and  hard  of 
hearing,  had  no  such  gambling  instinct 
when  he  went  to  the  Red  Cross  blood  bank 
early  this  year.  He  had  given  blood  regu¬ 
larly  throughout  World  War  II,  and  had 
had  much  publicity  in  this  connection,  of 
which  he  was  very  proud.  Accordingly, 
when  our  executive  passed  away,  he  and 
his  wife,  similarly  handicapped,  went  to 
contribute  blood  in  her  memory.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  this  visit  coincided  with  a  Red 
Cross  appeal  for  additional  donors  for  the 
boys  in  Korea.  Two  local  newspapers  fea¬ 
tured  the  story,  one  omitting  entirely  the 
idea  of  the  memorial,  both  garbling  his  ad¬ 
dress  and,  in  his  words,  “insulting”  him  by 
alleging  his  residence  to  be  a  “street  where 
bums  live”.  He  was  exceedingly  angry  about 
the  whole  thing;  in  this  instance  the  ar¬ 
rangements  had  been  completed  by  the 
man  himself  through  our  switchboard 
operator  and  the  publicity  agent  for  the 
Red  Cross.  The  caseworker  felt  that  the 
whole  episode  was  damaging  to  one  who 
was  already  showing  increasingly  paranoid 
reactions  because  his  sight  and  hearing  were 
diminishing  far  more  rapidly  than  he  real¬ 
ized.  It  was  quite  a  while  before  he  was  able 
to  dismiss  the  episode  as  “propaganda.” 
This  illustrates  what  I  mean  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  preparing  the  client  for  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  story  may  not  come  out  as 
anticipated.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
purpose  for  the  publicity  must  be  clearly 
understood  by  the  client  and  the  case¬ 
worker  ahead  of  time. 
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This  story  illustrates  something  else 
which  Miss  Braverman’s  paper  has  men¬ 
tioned.  This  client’s  original  publicity  came 
out  of  something  he  was  doing  as  a  citizen 
of  the  community,  and  except  for  the  tim¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  the  Red  Cross  ap¬ 
peal,  such  would  also  be  the  case  with  the 
second  story.  In  each  case  he  was  doing 
something  which  he  coidd  do.  The  stories 
were  well  handled,  without  any  “sob  stuff,” 
but  the  mere  mention  of  the  handicaps 
elicited  pity,  and  the  publicist  sought  the 
second  story  on  that  specific  basis,  I  am 
sure.  Those  of  you  who  have  tried  to  “sell” 
a  photographer  a  news  picture  of  one  of 
your  clients  who  is  blind,  who  looks  and 
works  like  a  sighted  person,  or  for  that  mat¬ 
ter  a  crippled  person  with  no  crutches  in 
sight,  will  know  the  immensity  of  the  chal¬ 
lenge  in  this  area. 

The  place  of  social  casework  in  improv¬ 
ing  public  attitudes  toward  the  blind  peo¬ 
ple  in  our  communities  has  been  misin¬ 
terpreted  and  misunderstood  through  the 
years.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  our  difficulty  in 
defining  for  ourselves  and  for  others  just 
what  social  casework  is.  It  sounds  like 
mumbo-jumbo  when  we  say  it  means  differ¬ 
ent  things  to  different  people  at  different 
times  in  different  places;  it  sounds  like  the 
little  man  who  wasn’t  there  when  we  speak 
of  a  relationship  which  is  professional,  con¬ 
trolled  and  yet  accepting;  it  sounds  like 
red  tape  and  passing  the  buck  when  we 
speak  of  the  function  of  the  agency  and  like 
being  hard-boiled  when  we  say  we  are  ob¬ 
jective.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  some 
or  all  of  these  things  may  be  true,  since 
social  workers  are  people  with  human 
frailties,  not  always  disciplined  by  all  of  the 
professional  training  which  we  now  hold  to 
be  the  best  foundation  for  the  truly  com¬ 
petent  professional  service. 

I  wish  I  were  brilliant  enough  to  come 
up  with  a  definition  of  what  I  feel  social 
casework  to  be — not  a  scholarly  one,  neces- 
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sarily,  but  one  which  explains  it  for 
people  who  need  and  could  use  casework 
service.  In  that  definition  I  would  say  that 
even  the  best  social  workers  have  no  magic 
wand  to  change  that  which  is  hard,  bitter, 
unchangeable  from  being  built  up  through 
the  years.  We  have  only  questing  minds, 
and  listening  hearts  to  look  for  some  of  the 
answers  and  to  help  people  bear  what  they 
must.  We  have  picks  and  shovels  too,  to 
work  side  by  side  with  our  clients  and  with 
others  who  care  what  happens  to  folks, 
chipping  away  at  some  of  the  inequities 
which  should  shame  us  all. 

How  these  things — the  minds,  the  hearts, 
the  picks  and  shovels — are  used  depends 
on  the  clients  who  come  to  us.  One  in  talk¬ 
ing  about  his  problems  uses  the  trained 
mind  to  see  where  he  has  been  and 
why,  as  well  as  where  he  is  going.  When 
he  has  again  set  his  course  and  has  some 
plan  about  how  he  is  to  get  there,  he  leaves 
us,  stronger  and  better  able  to  work  with 
others  for  having  worked  with  us.  Another 
is  not  able  to  go  much  of  anywhere.  He  uses 
us  to  come  to  an  understanding  that  he  too 
has  a  place  in  the  world,  and  that  he  has 
certain  capacities  which  equip  him  to  fill 
that  place  which  is  uniquely  his.  As  we  see 
what  people  need,  we  work  in  agencies,  in 
broader  community  organizations  and  in 
professional  associations  to  help  make  com¬ 
munities  stronger  and  better  for  indi¬ 
viduals. 

In  improving  public  attitudes  toward 
blind  people,  we  have  a  great  task  in  the 
company  of  interesting  people.  All  spe¬ 
cialists  in  work  with  human  beings  in  any 
capacity  share  the  responsibility  for  apply¬ 
ing  general  principles  to  individuals,  one 
by  one,  sighted  and  blind  alike.  Perhaps 
there  will  always  be  pity,  partly  because  of 
the  psychological  motivations  of  the  sighted 
which  Miss  Braverman  has  discussed,  but 
partly  also  because  pity  is  the  only  human 
reaction  for  one  for  whom  help  comes  too 
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late.  We  have  far  too  many  of  these  among 
us,  among  the  sighted  as  among  the  blind. 
The  real  hope,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  in  a 
concerted  attack,  now  and  for  the  future, 
toward  acceptance  of  the  individual  on  the 
basis  of  his  personality,  not  the  color  of  his 
skin  nor  his  handicaps.  There  are  many  to 


help,  and  there  will  be  more  as  soon  as 
they  know  how.  To  the  caseworker  it  seems 
as  if  there  are  as  many  “blind”  among  the 
sighted  as  there  are  “seeing”  among  the 
“blind”.  Both  groups  share  responsibility 
for  removing  the  labels  by  really  accepting 
people  as  people,  with  all  that  this  implies. 
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Attitudes  Toward  the  Blind 


As  I  prepared  this  paper,  my  radio  was 
playing  softly  in  the  room.  It  was  tuned  to 
an  FM  station  that  plays  only  instrumental 
music,  broken  occasionally  by  announce¬ 
ments,  and  those  largely  of  the  public  serv¬ 
ice  variety.  An  interruption  occurred  to 
permit  a  transcribed  message  from  a 
famous  clergyman.  The  announcer’s  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  clergyman  was  spoken,  quite 
naturally,  in  tones  of  reverence  but  also 
with  tones  of  kindly  sympathy  to  set  the 
stage  for  his  appeal  for  funds  for  a  com¬ 
bined  charities  campaign  in  New  York 
City.  He  spoke  of  the  crippled,  the  home¬ 
less,  the  mentally  ill  and  the  delinquent; 
the  motherless  and  the  starving;  the  feeble, 
the  aged,  the  helpless  and  the  blind.  He 
told  the  radio  audience  that  “these  unfor¬ 
tunate  souls  need  and  deserve  your  charity”. 
I  mention  this  because  it  struck  me  as  a 
poignant  example  of  one  of  the  questions 
with  which  we  are  faced  today — what  are 
the  concepts  of  blindness  and  what  is  to  be 
done  about  them?  It  should  be  noted  also 
that  the  blind  with  whom  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  were  included  in  an  “integrated” 
appeal  to  the  public. 

It  is  both  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  comment  upon 
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M.  ROBERT  BARNETT 

the  two  papers  we  have  heard  this  after¬ 
noon.  It  is  also  something  of  a  challenge. 
In  most  professional  discussions  that  I  have 
audited  in  the  past,  the  discussant  usually 
has  been  a  speaker  whose  own  qualifications 
by  study  and  training  stood  at  least  a 
superficial  chance  of  paralleling  those  of 
the  speakers  he  followed.  Not  so  today. 
You  have  heard  a  clinical  psychologist  and 
an  experienced  social  worker.  After  a  few 
more  minutes  it  will  become  obvious  to 
all  that  I  am  neither  of  these.  My  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  the  role  of  discussant,  therefore, 
must  arise  chiefly  from  two  matters  of  fact 
rather  than  from  courses  of  training — I  am 
the  director  of  an  agency  for  the  blind, 
and  I  personally  am  a  blind  man  half  of 
whose  life  thus  far  was  spent  with  vision. 

A  discussant,  according  to  the  rules  of 
this  conference,  may  analyze  the  papers  he 
has  heard  favorably  or  otherwise,  may  com¬ 
ment  freely  about  them,  or  may  even  con¬ 
tribute  additional  data  to  the  theme  of  the 
sectional  discussion.  So  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  the  papers  were  excellent.  My  own 
small  understanding  of  both  psychology 
and  social  case  work  is  at  least  sufficient 
to  allow  me  to  agree  intellectually  with 
the  opinions  expressed  by  both  speakers. 
My  only  criticism  is  one  of  general  nature, 
and  in  no  way  a  criticism  of  only  these  two 
papers.  They  are  but  indicative  of  all  pro- 
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fessional  discourse  that,  while  undeniably 
commendable  for  pioneering  theory,  leave 
a  man  like  me  still  searching  for  answers 
to  my  practical  problems. 

The  radio  broadcast’s  interruption  of  my 
train  of  thought  occurred  at  just  the  proper 
moment.  It  has  impelled  me  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  my  spot  as  discussant  to  carry  on 
a  phase  of  the  discussion  which  was  treated 
only  briefly  in  both  papers.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  their  mutual  condemnation  of 
pity  from  the  sighted  public  as  a  hindrance 
to  a  normal  social  state  for  the  blind,  and 
their  opinion  that  agency  advertising  both 
exploits  and  encourages  the  growth  of  the 
very  sentiment  which  the  agency  program 
is  trying  to  overcome.  It  is  my  intention 
to  bring  us  down  from  scientific  and  pro¬ 
fessional  heights  to  a  practical  considera¬ 
tion  of  whether  there  really  is  reason  to 
condemn  the  specialized  agencies.  While 
we  analyze  emotional  concepts  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  let  us  avoid  emotional  at¬ 
titudes  of  our  own. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  being  interviewed 
by  the  well-known  radio  husband-and-wife 
team,  Tex  and  Jinx.  Their  theme  for  the 
interview — How  can  a  blind  person  know 
it  is  spring?  The  Inquiring  Photographer 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News  recently  asked 
me  to  provide  a  hundred  words  of  copy  in 
answer  to  a  question  it  wished  to  colum- 
nize — Would  a  blind  person  be  happier  if 
he  could  see?  Bill  Leonard,  a  popular  radio 
columnist  for  CBS  in  New  York  City,  saw 
fit  to  use  a  few  seconds  of  the  precious 
time  allotted  in  another  of  my  experiences 
in  radio  to  advise  the  audience  that  my 
two  small  children  and  my  wife  are  not 
blind. 

I  cite  these  little  personal  experiences 
only  to  substantiate  further  the  opinions 
expressed  by  my  two  associates  on  this  pro¬ 
gram.  The  person  who  loses  his  sight  en¬ 
counters  such  attitudes  daily,  some  amusing, 
some  highly  irritating.  My  lawyer — an  in¬ 


telligent  and  educated  man — was  alarmed 
at  the  choice  of  the  house  which  we  recently 
purchased.  It  had  a  rather  steep  stone 
stairway  leading  to  the  front  entrance, 
elevated  some  eight  to  ten  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  drive.  He  saw  it  as  a  constant 
threat  to  my  limbs  if  not  my  life.  These 
incidents,  in  my  opinion,  reveal  more 
ignorance  about  blindness  with  accompany¬ 
ing  curiosity,  than  they  do  any  emotional 
reaction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  daily  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  blind  person  also  include 
many  quite  healthy  and  intelligent  ques¬ 
tions  from  acquaintances,  and  numerous 
offers  of  assistance  that  are  needed  at  the 
time.  The  frequency  with  which  unintel¬ 
ligent  or  overly  maudlin  approaches  are 
encountered  is  not  at  all  as  apparent  as  is 
the  frequency  and  number  of  encounters 
in  which  only  curiosity  or  sincere  kindli¬ 
ness  are  to  be  found. 

This  is  my  point — as  an  administrator  of 
an  agency  for  the  blind  I  cannot  find  much 
evidence  of  pity  in  the  actions  and  words 
of  real  live  sighted  people  in  the  flesh.  I 
must  admit,  however,  that  this  testimony — 
or  opinion  if  you  prefer — is  not  borne  out 
in  a  closer  scrutiny  of  the  kind  of  public 
attitude  which  our  speakers  have  chosen 
more  specifically  to  deplore — the  basic 
emotion  of  pity  as  it  moves  the  rank  and 
file  of  citizens  to  become  contributors  of 
money  to  a  soliciting  agency. 

I  think  it  would  be  quite  unjust  of  us 
to  rob  the  nation’s  givers  of  their  un¬ 
deniably  great  kindness  and  unselfish  gen¬ 
erosity.  To  say  that  most  of  them  are 
motivated  by  only  the  emotion  of  pity 
would  be  a  criminal  lack  of  gratitude  for 
their  help.  But  in  the  purely  scientific 
sense,  as  today’s  discussion  would  have  it,  it 
is  quite  apparent  that  a  heavy  share  of  the 
funds  contributed  to  agencies  for  the  blind 
comes  as  the  result  of  the  agency’s  rather 
shrewd  understanding  of  the  response  that 
blindness  can  evoke  if  pictured  with  the 
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properly  sentimental  coloring.  Phrases  such 
as  “help  the  blind  to  help  themselves”  and 
“all  they  need  is  an  even  break”,  may  have 
good  intentions  of  a  sort,  but  certainly  are 
not  permitted  to  go  far  enough  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  potential  giver  from  his  pre¬ 
conceived  belief  that  the  blind  are  objects 
of  pity.  The  N.  Y.  C.  combined  charities’ 
message  lumped  the  blind  in  with  every 
conceivable  kind  of  suffering  mankind  can 
know,  every  one  of  which  excites  feelings  of 
pity  when  observed  by  the  fortunate  man 
who  fears  these  things  while  pitying  them. 

One  of  the  speakers  also  charged  the 
press  with  the  distortion  of  publicity  re¬ 
leases  about  the  achievements  of  a  blind 
person  with  “sob  stuff”.  In  defense  of  the 
press,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  print  only  what  they  feel 
the  people  want  to  read,  and  print  it  in 
a  style  that  will  stimulate  their  interest  in 
reading  about  it.  News  has  been  defined  as 
anything  that  is  a  departure  from  the  norm. 
There  have  been  many  crimes  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  newspaper  world,  similar  to  the 
charges  that  sensational  movies  encourage 
delinquency,  immorality  and  the  like.  No 
doubt  there  is  partial  truth  in  the  state¬ 
ments  that  the  press  does  help  to  mold 
public  opinion,  but  old-line  journalists  and 
modern  students  of  the  press  alike  will 
argue  their  fundamental  conviction  that 
newspapers  reflect  public  opinion  rather 
than  create  it.  The  day  that  a  blind  per¬ 
son’s  misery  no  longer  evokes  compassion 
from  society  at  large,  or  the  day  that  a 
blind  person’s  success  in  life  is  no  longer 
considered  a  departure  from  the  norm — 
on  that  day  the  newspapers  will  no  longer 
picture  him  in  language  of  pity,  incredulity 
or  courageous  achievement.  In  fact,  on  that 
day  the  newspaper  will  no  longer  men¬ 
tion  him  at  all. 

As  the  newspaper  writer,  then,  caters  to 
what  he  believes  is  the  public  mind,  so 
does  the  writer  of  fund-raising  literature, 
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directed  by  his  employer  agency,  grind  out 
the  kind  of  material  that  he  believes  will 
strike  a  response.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
agency  for  the  blind — or  agencies  like  the 
New  York  charities  mentioned  before,  for 
that  matter — are  causing  public  opinion 
any  more  than  newspapers  are. 

It  would  be  interesting,  indeed,  to  see 
the  results  of  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part 
of  both  kinds  of  writers  if  some  power  could 
get  them  to  try  a  new  approach.  Without 
a  doubt  the  total  effect  upon  the  public 
mind  would  be  considerable  if  every  refer¬ 
ence  to  blindness  from  here  on  out  could 
be  one  of  normalcy. 

It  is  probably  true  that  if  every  writer 
and  speaker  concentrated  on  a  “the  blind 
are  not  helpless”  campaign  that  within  a 
few  short  months  the  dollars  would  cease 
to  flow.  This  emotion  that  motivates  people 
to  give — be  it  undesirable  pity  or  desirable 
kindness — would  cease  to  find  a  stimulant 
in  the  concept  of  blindness  thus  brought 
about. 

Somewhere  I  can  hear  a  faint  voice  saying 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
dollars  to  cease,  for  a  lot  of  agencies  that 
now  seem  to  be  serving  only  the  cause  of 
continued  segregation  for  the  blind  would 
die  for  lack  of  financial  support.  But  there 
are  those  among  us  who  completely  with¬ 
out  personal  selfishness  are  not  ready  to 
admit  that  the  agencies  can  be  closed  down 
without  harm  to  many  blind  persons.  I 
know  of  several  private  agencies  that 
operate  sheltered  workshops  that  actually 
make  a  profit  over  and  above  the  cost  of 
wages  paid  and  other  costs.  I  think  we  all 
would  agree  that  it  would  be  better  for 
the  blind  if  demoralizing  subsidies  to  such 
shops  were  to  be  discontinued.  But  the 
managers  of  these  shops  continue  to  con¬ 
ceal  or  distribute  their  profits,  perpetuating 
the  idea  that  the  blind  must  be  subsidized 
to  make  a  living  in  them,  and  keep  ex¬ 
panding  their  appeals  for  money  from  the 
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public  on  the  strength  of  the  great  humani¬ 
tarian  work  they  are  doing.  While  I  in 
my-  own  mind  at  times  am  disposed  to 
accuse  the  managers  of  such  agencies  with 
fraudulent  treatment  of  both  public  money 
and  the  blind  man’s  soul,  I  cannot  help 
but  wonder  if  they  themselves  are  not  just 
as  concerned  as  those  of  us  who  would 
criticize  them. 

In  my  opinion  the  conscientious  and 
intelligent  worker  for  the  blind  these  days 
is  a  very  disturbed  person.  He  despises  the 
king-size  tin  cup  which  he  and  his  agency 
is  holding  out,  but  he  must  live  with  it  in 
the  knowledge  that  there  does  not  yet  seem 
to  be  a  way  out  of  the  dilemma.  Those  of 
us  employed  in  agencies  for  the  blind,  pri¬ 
vate  and  public,  are  keenly  aware  that  our 
existence  is  furthering  the  concept  of 
segregation  and  isolation.  We  are  keenly 
aware  that  much  of  the  funds  that  a  legis¬ 
lature  or  a  contributor  gives  us  is  going 
into  costly  administration  of  a  specialized 
service.  But  we  are  just  as  keenly  aware 
that  before  the  era  of  these  specialized 
workers  the  blind  person  who  really  did 
need  assistance  or  guidance  and  even  school¬ 
ing  went  along  totally  without  it.  Our 
memories  are  long  enough,  and  specialized 
efforts  for  the  blind  historically  are  short 
enough,  to  make  us  resist  almost  without 
the  slightest  compromise  any  movement  to 
“integrate”  us  with  general  service  pro¬ 
grams  where  the  blind  case  still  would 
present  on  the  whole  the  toughest  job 
facing  the  general  worker  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  the  last  case  to  receive  attention. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  disagree  with 
my  associates  concerning  the  desirability 
of  integrating  the  blind  into  the  general 
case  loads  of  agencies  of  a  community-wide 
social  nature,  such  as  family  service.  I  also 
am  an  advocate  of  schooling  for  blind 
children  in  regular  day  schools.  I  am 
violently  opposed  to  physical  segregation 
of  the  blind  in  colonies  and  residences. 
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Intellectually  speaking,  I  agree  with  all 
those  who  say  that  our  goal  is  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  into  the  community  in 
every  way.  But,  and  it  is  a  very,  very  large 
but,  it  is  not  yet  the  time  when  specialized 
agencies  can  withdraw  from  the  fight  and 
let  their  troops  shift  for  themselves.  One 
cannot  stop  bailing  out  his  boat  until  he 
has  successfully  plugged  the  hole  that  ad¬ 
mits  the  water.  We  cannot  remove  from 
the  blind  the  burden  of  agency  advertising 
until  each  blind  person  can  successfully 
do  his  own  selling  job — or  until  public  at¬ 
titudes  of  acceptance  make  selling  no  longer 
necessary. 

There  is  one  type  of  specialized  agency 
that  had  its  birth  shortly  after  the  turn 
of  the  century  which  with  all  due  respect 
to  its  inventors  I  would  hope  can  be  lived 
down.  I  refer  to  the  type  of  agency,  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  private  basis,  spearheaded 
usually  by  one  inspired  individual,  and 
which  was  actually  advertised  as  a  haven 
where  “the  blind”  would  be  provided  all 
their  needs.  I  agree  with  others  who  have 
written  that  that  kind  of  agency  does  create 
and  perpetuate  the  notion  that  the  blind 
must  be  segregated,  isolated  and  kept  de¬ 
pendent.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  more 
modern  type  of  specialized  agency,  now  tax 
supported  as  well  as  private,  can  avoid  this 
extreme  type  of  undesirable  public  edu¬ 
cation. 

I  frankly  admit  that  I  have  expressed  a 
compromise  philosophy  which  may  not 
appeal  to  either  the  integrationist  or  the 
fanatical  segregation ist.  1  should,  there¬ 
fore,  add  my  only  attempt  at  a  solution 
beyond  this  compromise.  If  we  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  raise  money  and  to  utilize  what 
at  best  are  still  emotional  publicity  outlets, 
then  let  us  try  to  change  the  direction  of 
the  emotional  current.  It  is  apparent  to  us 
all  that  lor  every  expression  of  pity  we 
hear  from  the  blind  we  hear  an  equal 
number  of  a  wondering  nature.  Let  us  use 
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this  other  public  attitude — the  one  which 
yearns  to  praise  and  acclaim  those  who 
surmount  their  handicaps.  What  real  harm 
is  there  in  permitting  people  to  believe 
that  blindness  is  a  problem  to  one  who 
experiences  it?  Blindness  is,  and  always  will 
be,  a  condition  different  from  physical  per¬ 
fection,  and  as  lovers  of  a  good  physique, 
we  always  will  have  some  emotional  re¬ 
action  to  physical  losses.  But  we  are  just 
as  quick  to  applaud  the  man  or  woman 
who  conquers  in  spite  of  a  defect;  we  are 
ready  to  give  him  or  her  our  genuine 
admiration. 

In  work  for  the  blind,  probably  no  other 
one  person  has  raised  as  much  money  as 
Helen  Keller.  Thousands  of  dollars  still  are 
contributed  each  vear  in  her  name  and 
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to  her  numerous  causes.  I  personally  have 
read  hundreds  of  messages  from  average 
men  and  women — and  not  one  of  them 
extends  to  Miss  Keller  any  sentiment  of 
pity.  The  psychologists  might  still  claim 
that  down  deep  there  is  a  motivation  of 
pity,  but — and  this  to  me  is  the  important 
thing — the  voiced  emotion  is  only  admira¬ 
tion  and  inspiration.  That’s  what  I  want, 
if  I  must  evoke  some  sentiment — and  that 
is  what  I  think  all  the  blind  should  have — 
a  public  mind  full  of  admiration  for  the 
blind,  not  pity  for  them. 

I  have  another  definite  solution  to  sug¬ 
gest — let’s  remove  through  some  fashion 
every  blind  beggar  from  the  streets  of  our 
cities.  Many  of  us  often  say  privately  that 
the  frequency  with  which  the  public  en¬ 
counters  mendicancy  on  the  streets  does 
more  to  tear  down  all  of  the  good  than  any 
other  one  element  in  this  complex  prob¬ 
lem.  I  commend  the  several  American  cities 
that  have  had  the  courage  to  outlaw  the 
soliciting  of  alms,  and  I  would  hope  that 
eventually  all  cities  will  do  so. 

On  the  more  positive  side,  your  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  strict  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  which  has  been  followed  for 
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years  by  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association, 
the  organization  formed  by  the  men  who 
lost  their  sight  largely  during  World 
War  II.  As  an  agency,  the  Blinded  Veterans 
need  funds  as  much  as  any  other  agency, 
but  its  members  steadfastly  have  refused 
to  utilize  any  semblance  of  the  type  of  fund 
raising  appeals  which  we  have  discussed 
here.  It  should  be  noted  for  the  sake  of 
this  study  that  after  six  years  of  this  kind 
of  attitude  the  Blinded  Veterans  Associa¬ 
tion  is  still  operating  with  an  inadequate 
treasury  and  largely  volunteer  service  on 
the  part  of  its  staff.  Nevertheless,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  all  of 
us  applaud  these  men  and  will  continue 
giving  them  every  aid  while  at  the  same 
time  observing  their  success  as  willing 
guinea  pigs. 

These  veterans  are  teaching  us  another 
lesson.  My  hoped-for  goal  of  admiration  for 
the  blind  will  be  achieved  by  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  individual  blind  persons,  like 
the  veterans,  who  educate  their  own  en¬ 
vironment  by  admirable  performance.  As 
they  succeed  or  fail,  so  will  the  whole 
theory  of  our  social  work  goal  succeed  or 
fail.  In  the  meantime,  I  fail  to  see  that  our 
specialized  advertising,  if  revised  to  give  it 
more  dignity,  is  any  more  of  a  source  of 
unfavorable  public  attitudes  than  the  type 
of  advertising  given  the  blind  under  a 
combined  program  appeal.  As  much  as  I 
dislike  a  concept  that  woidd  segregate  me, 
I  think  that  I  would  prefer  that  concept 
rather  than  one  which  links  me  with  the 
crippled,  the  homeless,  the  mentally  ill  and 
the  delinquent;  the  motherless  and  the 
starving;  the  feeble,  the  aged  and  the  help¬ 
less. 

- -:o: - 

The  seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind  will  be  held 
at  the  C.N.I.B.  Centre,  172  Almon  Street, 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  from  August  13-16, 
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Public  acceptance  of  services  to  the  handi¬ 
capped  has  gone  beyond  the  point  of  dis¬ 
cussion  of  high  aims  and  purposes.  We  in 
the  social  welfare  field  are  challenged  by 
this  public  acceptance  of  the  aims  of  re¬ 
habilitation.  We  are  challenged  by  the 
handicapped  citizens  in  our  community. 
If  we  accept  this  challenge  beyond  the  point 
of  satisfaction  with  bromides,  or  generali¬ 
zations,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  rehabili¬ 
tation  is  a  pioneering  job.  It  is  a  problem 
whose  answers  are  not  easy,  nor  do  they  fit 
into  all  our  traditional  patterns. 

The  concern  with  this  problem  is  so  great 
the  word  rehabilitation  itself  has  become 
hackneyed — almost  beyond  the  point  of 
having  practical  specific  meaning.  That  is 
one  question  before  us.  What  do  we  actually 
mean  by  the  term?  I  recently  read  a  report 
on  rehabilitation  in  which  both  the  hos¬ 
pital  beds  and  their  occupants  were  al¬ 
legedly  in  bad  shape.  It  was  hard  to  tell, 
as  I  read  the  report,  whether  the  rusty  beds 
or  the  human  occupants  were  receiving 
principal  attention.  At  least,  the  term  “re¬ 
habilitation”  was  indiscriminately  applied 
to  both. 

In  this  discussion,  let  me  say  first  that  we 
are  talking  about  people — people  who  are 
so  handicapped  as  a  result  of  their  disabil¬ 
ity  that  their  independence  has  either  been 
taken  from  them  or  is  at  least  threatened. 
In  plain  words,  we  are  talking  about  the 
realization  by  such  people  of  the  greatest 
competitive  capacity,  independence,  useful¬ 
ness,  and  personal  satisfaction  of  which  they 
may  become  capable. 

I  intend  to  talk  about  the  services  to  such 
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people  and  the  soundness  of  the  program 
upon  which  such  services  may  be  based. 

In  the  first  place,  one  hears  much  nowa¬ 
days  about  the  dividends  to  be  derived 
from  rehabilitation  of  our  handicapped 
citizens.  Some  of  these  dividends  are  alleged 
to  be  economic,  some  social,  and  some,  as 
in  man  power  conservation  and  man  power 
utilization,  military.  I  would  like  to  ex¬ 
press  myself  on  that  once  and  for  all.  While 
these  things  were  true,  while  there  are  other 
dividends,  these  dividends  are  incidental. 
They  are  only  by-products  of  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  process.  In  our  democratic  society 
the  reasons — the  soundness  of  any  program 
for  the  handicapped  lies  in  the  intrinsic 
importance  and  dignity  of  people  because 
they  are  people.  We  need  no  other  reason 
and  I  feel  that  we  who  are  concerned  with 
the  handicapped  should  start  from  that 
point. 

Public  acceptance  of  services  to  the 
handicapped  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
has  made  the  recent  growth  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  possible.  I  think  we  should  make  it 
clear  first,  that  this  public  acceptance  is  not 
restricted  to  just  certain  kinds  of  handi¬ 
capped.  If  there  is  public  acceptance,  it 
does  not  differentiate,  for  instance,  between 
the  less  severely  handicapped  whose  needs 
may  fit  into  the  easy  and  familiar  pattern 
of  services  and  the  more  severely  handicap¬ 
ped  whose  needs  are  a  challenge  to  all  avail¬ 
able  skills  and  capabilities.  Nor  is  it,  I 
believe,  a  public  acceptance  of  palliative, 
supportive,  or  symptomatic  services.  I  see 
it  as  an  acceptance — an  expectation — that 
these  people  will  be  returned  to  the  highest 
degree  of  physical  function,  economic  in¬ 
dependence  and  social  usefulness  of  which 
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they  can  become  capable.  In  other  words, 
whether  their  handicaps  be  primarily  physi¬ 
cal,  vocational,  or  psychological  in  origin 
or  result,  we  are  attempting  their  return  to 
a  status  of  independence  and  self-determi¬ 
nation.  To  me  this  means  full  citizenship; 
it  means  employment;  it  means  people 
happy  and  secure  in  their  family  and  com¬ 
munity  relations.  It  means  people  who  feel 
they  belong  to  society.  It  means  people  who 
have  a  chance  for  economic  independence 
and  vocational  satisfaction.  Now  this  is  a 
challenge  of  rehabilitation  and  it  is  of  a 
high  order. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  say 
“amen”  at  this  point  because  I  am  sure  we 
would  all  have  agreement.  However,  this  is 
the  common  point  from  which  we  may  be¬ 
gin.  In  going  further,  I  feel  in  some  re¬ 
spects  like  the  lowly  turtle,  who  can’t  make 
progress  until  he  sticks  his  neck  out  and 
that  is  what  I  am  proposing  to  do. 

Let’s  now  look  at  the  soundness  of 
foundation  of  services  to  the  handicapped. 
I  refer  first  to  the  broad  nature  of  com¬ 
munity  understanding  and  citizen  partici¬ 
pation  necessary  to  the  effectiveness  of  any 
health  and  welfare  program.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  unique  or  new  in  this  necessity  as  far  as 
rehabilitation  is  concerned,  unless  it  be  the 
dismal  nature  of  the  failure  of  efforts  which 
are  not  carefully  integrated  into  the  local 
community  and  that,  of  course,  begs  the 
question  that  1  propose  to  discuss. 

No  matter  under  what  administrative 
auspices  programs  for  the  handicapped  are 
undertaken,  the  disabled  citizen  so  handi¬ 
capped  by  his  disability  that  he  cannot 
“pull  his  own  weight”  immediately  be¬ 
comes  a  problem  of  the  community  in 
which  he  has  roots  and  will  presumably 
seek  readjustment.  Therefore,  regardless  of 
the  auspices  or  financial  support  of  any  pro¬ 
gram,  the  widest  type  of  community  under¬ 
standing,  interest,  and  participation  are 
essential.  Rehabilitation  is  not  something 


done  for  a  community.  It  is  done  by  and 
within  a  community.  Further,  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  handicapped  persons,  the  nature  of 
the  problems  they  face  as  individuals  are 
varied  and  broad.  The  same  thing  could  be 
said  regarding  the  uniqueness  of  their  abili¬ 
ties.  Because  the  range  of  skills  and  services 
needed  may  even  excel  the  range  of  those 
available,  rehabilitation  must  be  seen  as  a 
joint  function  and  responsibility  of  all  com¬ 
munity  resources.  It  may  never  be  dis¬ 
pensed  by  a  single  utility  or  a  bureau,  like 
gas,  water,  or  electricity.  Regardless  of 
funds  or  specialized  services  available,  the 
success  of  the  program  is  ultimately  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  breadth  of  vision,  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  the  participation  of  the  whole 
community.  Rehabilitation  is  an  expression 
of  community  understanding.  In  the  last 
analysis  fellow  citizens — employers,  neigh¬ 
bors,  workers  in  health,  welfare  and  edu¬ 
cational  agencies,  civic  leaders,  lay  citizens 
— these  people  are  the  community.  They 
set  their  own  standards  and  receive  what¬ 
ever  quality  of  rehabilitation  their  under¬ 
standing  and  their  standards  will  allow. 
Rehabilitation,  like  public  health,  is  pur¬ 
chasable.  Within  reasonable  limits,  the 
community  may  expect  to  restore  that  de¬ 
gree  of  independence  to  its  handicapped 
which  its  understanding  will  permit  and 
insist  upon.  Let  me  repeat,  basically  it  is 
the  community’s  understanding,  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  sense  of  responsibility  which  de¬ 
termine  the  failure  or  success  of  rehabili¬ 
tation. 

Before  talking  about  any  specific  services 
in  rehabilitation,  I  would  like  to  spell  out 
some  not  very  new  or  startling  points  that 
we  must  assume  in  talking  about  people  or 
services  to  them.  Perhaps  these  observa¬ 
tions  are  gratuitous.  However,  I  would  like 
to  have  them  in  our  minds  as  a  starting 
point  in  any  discussion  of  rehabilitation 
services.  First  of  all,  rehabilitation  is  an 
individualized  process.  All  efforts  are 
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adapted  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
individual  concerned.  Rehabilitation  is 
concerned  as  much  with  a  person  as  with 
whatever  the  aggregate  of  the  problems  he 
presents.  We  are  not  treating  a  diagnosis, 
even  complicated  diagnoses;  we  are  work¬ 
ing  with  people.  Second,  rehabilitation  is 
a  permissive  relationship  in  which  the 
handicapped  person  shares  fully  in  making 
all  decisions  and  in  understanding  their 
necessity  and  validity.  Third,  the  term  re¬ 
habilitation  refers  to  a  goal  which  is  the 
object  of  its  services.  The  term  does  not 
delineate  or  define  services.  In  other  words, 
the  nature  of  services  in  rehabilitation  is 
determined  by  the  nature  of  individual 
needs  and  capacities  of  an  actual  person. 
Fourth,  present  day  concepts  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  are  based  upon  three  equally  impor¬ 
tant  considerations. 

1.  The  restoration  of  the  highest  level  of 
physical  function  that  medical  skills  can 
provide 

2.  A  socialized  being  of  full  equality,  who 
feels  that  he  “belongs”,  whose  opinions 
may  merit  respect,  who  feels  that  he  can 
be  a  member  of  a  family  and  a  member 
of  the  community,  and  whose  satisfac¬ 
tions  in  life  are  not  mostly  vicarious 

3.  An  economically  independent  person 
engaged  in  purposeful  and  constructive 
activity  at  his  highest  level  of  employa¬ 
bility 

Fifth,  rehabilitation  makes  available  to 
the  handicapped  person  services  and  de¬ 
vices  through  which  he  can  overcome  his 
handicap.  In  other  words,  it  presumes  a 
maximum  use  of  the  client’s  own  resources 
as  well  as  of  the  community  resources.  Re¬ 
habilitation  is  never  extended  in  the  sense 
of  administering  services  to  a  passive  re¬ 
cipient. 

The  soundness  of  any  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  judged  with  the  handicapped 
person  himself  as  the  base  line,  whatever 


other  factors  may  be  introduced.  We  can¬ 
not  describe  a  rehabilitation  program  alone 
in  terms  of  facilities,  funds,  or  particularly, 
the  availability  of  professional  specialists. 
These  have  significance  only  in  terms  of  a 
handicapped  person’s  ability  to  use  them, 
and  in  the  good  and  value  accruing  to  the 
handicapped  individual.  Perhaps  it  is  trite 
to  observe  that  disabilities  do  different 
things  to  different  people;  that  different 
people  are  handicapped  in  various  ways 
and  to  different  degrees  by  the  same  disa¬ 
bility.  Note,  for  instance,  the  violinist  and 
the  truck  driver  who  suffer  similar  amputa¬ 
tions  of  a  finger. 

Sometimes  we  become  so  engrossed  in  de¬ 
tails  that  we  forget  this  obvious  point.  Re¬ 
habilitation  must  operate  on  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  problem  of  the  impaired 
person  is  not  the  severity  of  the  disability 
in  itself.  Rather  it  is  the  severity  of  the 
obstacles  which  his  disability  has  posed  be¬ 
fore  him  as  a  person.  Whether  we  like  this 
or  not  is  immaterial;  the  necessity  is  to  de¬ 
fine  rehabilitation  services  in  terms  of  ob¬ 
jectives  and  to  judge  the  soundness  of  its 
services  by  the  degree  to  which  services  can 
meet  these  objectives.  There  is  no  other 
yardstick  to  measure  these  other  than  the 
handicapped  person  himself. 

If  rehabilitation  is  built  around  the 
needs  of  persons  as  they  experience  them, 
many  specialized  skills  are  challenged. 
Medical  skills,  psychological  skills,  social 
work  skills,  and  skills  relating  to  education 
or  employment  are  not  adequate  or  mean¬ 
ingful  to  the  handicapped  except  as  they 
are  integrated  in  terms  of  the  unique,  total 
personal  handicap  which  the  impaired  citi¬ 
zen  actually  must  surmount.  All  these  skills 
are  limited  by  the  degree  to  which  they  can 
become  effective  supplementations  of  each 
other:  as  they  are  accepted  and  made  use  of 
by  an  actual  person. 

If  we  are  expecting  dependent  people 
to  become  independently  functioning  peo- 
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pie  as  a  result  of  rehabilitation  services,  we 
must  not  regard  rehabilitation  as  being  ex¬ 
clusively  any  one  kind  of  service.  Rehabili¬ 
tation  is  not  a  medical  service;  it  is  not  a 
social  service;  nor  is  it  a  vocational  service. 
We  must  not  plan  on  any  such  basis  in  the 
local  community  if  we  hope  to  avoid  the 
errors  of  the  past.  These  segmented  ap¬ 
proaches,  these  segmented  philosophies 
must  be  re-examined  basically  and  if  found 
wanting,  they  must  go  in  spirit  as  well  as  in 
form.  In  my  opinion  this  is  one  of  the  big 
stumbling  blocks  in  dealing  effectively  with 
the  problems  of  the  handicapped. 

This  sounds  quite  obvious,  but  we  don’t 
remember  it  strongly  enough  when  we  plan 
services.  As  rehabilitation  becomes  more 
popular,  as  it  becomes  increasingly  con¬ 
fused,  for  instance,  with  physical  recon¬ 
struction  or  sheltered  employment,  success 
is  more  often  measured  by  standard  pat¬ 
terns  of  traditional  organization  or  tradi¬ 
tional  professional  prerogatives.  Let  me  re¬ 
peat,  our  need  is  to  know  what  is  actually 
happening  to  the  handicapped  person.  The 
specialist  must  soft-pedal  his  impulse  to 
see  human  beings  in  relation  to  the  spe¬ 
cialty  in  which  he  practices.  The  point  of 
view  in  rehabilitation  must  be  the  other 
way  around,  we  must  see  the  particular  spe¬ 
cialty  in  relation  to  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  extended.  Routinization  of  services,  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  form  of  organization  tend 
to  an  alarming  extent  to  obscure  the  idea 
of  really  functional  rehabilitation.  This  can 
be  measured  only  by  the  ability  of  an  im¬ 
paired  person  to  function  independently 
and  take  his  place  as  a  self-reliant  member 
in  a  competitive  society.  Such  specific  and 
even  dramatic  results  as  physical  condition¬ 
ing,  dental  repair,  or  social  or  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  a  dependent  family  are  often 
fractional,  incomplete  and  next  to  mean¬ 
ingless  if  our  point  of  view  shifts  from  the 
service  offered  to  the  person  who  may  bene¬ 
fit  from  it. 


Part  of  this  problem  stems  from  our 
abhorrence  of  the  idea  that  human  func¬ 
tions  and  needs  are  not  neatly  separable 
and  cannot  be  segmented  as  the  traditional 
forces  of  college  curricula,  professional 
niceties,  or  our  more  comfortable  assump¬ 
tions  in  health  and  welfare  planning  would 
insist. 

The  current  need  as  I  see  it  is  for  an 
understanding  of  rehabilitation  as  a  total 
philosophy  rather  than  an  aggregation  of 
specialties.  Unless  we  keep  this  point  con¬ 
stantly  before  us  we  lose  sight  of  people 
and  deal  only  with  problems  and  specialties. 

One  must  bear  in  mind  actually  that 
when  one  refers  to  the  “field  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion,”  or  the  “field  of  the  crippled  child,” 
or  that  of  the  blind,  aged,  or  the  severely 
handicapped,  one  hardly,  in  fact,  refers  to 
any  delineated  field  at  all.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  person  actually  in  need  of 
these  services  there  is  little  to  resemble  a 
field.  The  community’s  “field  of  rehabili¬ 
tation,”  which  he  sees  is  more  likely  to  be 
a  vertical  cross-section  of  the  segments  of 
many  fields  piled  atop  one  another  like 
cross-section  of  an  ant  hill.  The  actual  op¬ 
erating  field  of  rehabilitation  is  composed 
of  the  specialized  fields  of  medicine,  sur¬ 
gery,  convalescent  care,  public  assistance, 
family  and  medical  social  work,  vocational 
guidance,  job  training  and  employment. 
The  field  of  rehabilitation  as  actually  en¬ 
countered  by  the  handicapped  citizens  may 
also  present  him  side  views  of  personal  ad¬ 
justment,  sheltered  employment,  psychi¬ 
atric  help  and  workman’s  compensation. 
This  is  by  no  means  all,  as  you  well  know. 
Through  this  our  friend  must  find  his 
meaningful  way.  He  must  define  his  goals 
and  find  a  motivation  and  the  means  for 
achieving  them.  The  more  rehabilitation 
develops,  the  more  capable  the  specialties 
become,  the  more  numerous  they  become. 
While  such  increase  in  specialization  is  de¬ 
sirable  and  while  increase  in  the  capabili- 
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ties  of  all  specialties  is  necessary,  these 
things  can  only  benefit  our  perplexed  handi¬ 
capped  friend  to  the  extent  to  which  he  is 
able  to  realize  from  this  array  a  logical, 
purposeful,  related,  and  continuing  devel¬ 
opment  of  his  own  capabilities. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  the  too  common  situ¬ 
ations  where  each  specialty  has  its  own  de¬ 
sire  to  serve;  has  its  own  conception  of  the 
client’s  total  need,  its  own  capacities  to  meet 
that  need,  and  its  own  idea  of  a  priority  of 
its  function  in  relation  to  all  others,  then 
we  have  a  major  problem. 

This  problem  as  I  see  it  is  one  of  the 
professions  themselves,  of  the  schools,  and 
particularly  of  planning  between  lay  and 
professional  people  in  the  local  level.  Now, 
obviously  the  answer  to  these  problems 
will  not  come  overnight.  But  I  think  the 
first  goal  which  we  may  reasonably  expect 
to  achieve  is  recognition  by  all  of  us  that 
there  is  a  problem  and  that  the  movement 
toward  the  development  of  rehabilitation 
must  await  our  contribution.  No  field  of 
specialization,  medical,  social,  psychologi¬ 
cal,  or  vocational  can  give  the  answer  alone. 
The  mutuality  and  the  gradualism  are  ob¬ 
vious. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  a  few  specific 
things  that  may  aid  in  moving  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  that  I  believe  is  right  at  this  time. 

If  we  are  to  move  in  the  direction  which 
I  believe  is  necessary,  we  will  first  of  all 
view  rehabilitation  in  its  broad  and  neces¬ 
sary  sense  as  the  “restoration  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  to  the  fullest  physical,  mental,  so¬ 
cial,  vocational  and  economic  usefulness 
of  which  they  are  capable.” 

Because  of  the  breadth  of  this  goal,  it  is 
apparent,  I  believe,  that  movement  in  this 
direction  must  have  the  widest  possible 
base  of  support.  I  suggest,  therefore,  the 
formation  of  local  or  regional  committees 
of  interested  persons  and  agencies  to  study 
local  facts  in  the  present  situation.  This  is 
not  first  a  governmental  job;  it  is  a  job  of 


the  interested  citizens  in  a  democracy.  Who 
are  the  disabled  in  our  community,  who  if 
they  cannot  pull  their  own  weight  are  im¬ 
mediately  a  problem  to  themselves  and  to 
the  community?  What  services  are  now 
available  to  them?  What  groups  are  pres¬ 
ently  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in 
the  problem?  Who  are  the  persons  and 
groups  whose  interest,  energies  and  abilities 
might  be  enlisted?  Out  of  such  responsible 
groups  can  a  broader  balanced  view  be  de¬ 
veloped,  and  can  recommendations  be 
made?  Can  we  increase  the  breadth  of  un¬ 
derstanding  among  the  non-disabled  and  in 
any  way  alter  the  climate  of  public  opinion 
which  is  basic  to  the  reassimilation  of  any 
group  within  any  society? 

Specifically  such  a  committee  would; 

1.  Estimate  the  needs  of  the  community’s 
handicapped  toward  improving  the 
early  identification  of  who  these  people 
actually  are 

2.  Evaluate  existing  services  from  the  point 
of  view  of; 

a.  Coverage  of  presently  known  needs 

b.  The  assurance  of  balanced  planning 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
encompassing  needs  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  the  needs  of  the  community 

c.  The  continuity  of  his  services  as  a 
client  progresses  in  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  process,  and  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  each  service  to  the  client’s 
changing  ability  to  use  such  service 

3.  Exploration  for  and  suggestions  to  the 
larger  planning  body  on  all  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  the  handicapped 

4.  The  development  of  a  broader  basis  of 
common  understanding  and  unity  of 
purpose  among  all  agencies  and  inter¬ 
ested  individuals  (including  labor  and 
industry)  through  the  provision  of  a 
community  forum  and  a  clearing  house 
on  rehabilitation  and  related  matter 
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I  believe  that  as  these  local  efforts  towards 
community  organization  grow  in  under¬ 
standing  and  experience,  specific  practical 
and  obtainable  goals  in  the  local  operating 
situation  can  be  defined.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  this  action  in  the  local  level  by  the 
voluntary  as  well  as  the  official  agencies,  is 
essential  and  prerequisite  if  governmental 
action  and  more  funds  are  to  be  spent  with 
any  expectation  of  more  results  than  up  to 
this  time.  I  feel  this  is  a  starting  point 
through  which  the  several  types  of  services 
that  the  handicapped  must  have — medical, 
psychological,  social,  and  vocational  can  be 
obtained  on  a  higher  level.  It  is  the  start¬ 
ing  point  in  discovering  a  likeness  and 
differences  of  service — as  well  as  gaps  and 
duplications.  The  relationship,  the  inter¬ 
dependence  and  mutuality  among  the 
specialties  can  be  made  more  effectively 
available  to  the  handicapped  citizen  as  an 
individual.  And  that  is  our  real  problem. 

Even  where  the  understanding  and  the 
intention  of  the  specialties  to  woik  to¬ 
gether  is  on  a  high  level,  rehabilitation  if 
it  is  to  progress,  must  be  understood  as  a 
field  and  philosophy  in  its  own  right. 

That  raises  the  problem  of  what  I  choose 
to  call  gun-barrel  vision  among  the  special¬ 
ists.  This  type  of  vision  is  twenty  over 
twenty  without  correction  in  the  area  on 
which  the  sights  are  focused,  but  it  has  poor 
peripheral  function.  In  fact,  it  has  a  bad 
case  of  myopia  in  every  area  of  the  pano¬ 
rama  of  need  which  a  handicapped  person 
presents,  except  that  tiny  area  on  which 
the  gun-barrel  is  focused.  I  think  this  is 
aptly  described  as  an  occupational  disease 
of  specialists.  Among  its  symptoms  are  a 
chronic  tendency  to  observe  any  human 
needs  to  which  it  can  contribute  as  immedi¬ 
ately  a  proprietary  and  exclusive  property 
of  its  own.  In  some  of  its  victims,  it  is  the 
kind  of  vision  that  “sees”  social  workers 
as  endlessly  involved  in  the  emotionality 
of  patients.  In  other  persons  whom  it  af- 
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flicts,  it  results  in  “seeing”  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  as  largely  a  matter  of  test  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  job  placement— a  hit  and  run  con¬ 
tact.  In  others,  it  may  “see”  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  trade  training  or  vocational  skills 
as  ends  in  themselves  rather  than  a  means 
toward  the  function  of  a  person  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  situation.  In  other  cases,  it  results 
in  “seeing”  the  attainment  of  physical  re¬ 
construction  and  the  development  of  the 
minimum  physical  abilities  for  independ¬ 
ent  self-care  as  being  synonymous  with  re¬ 
habilitation. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  all  of  us — the  schools, 
the  professions,  and  those  concerned  with 
any  practice  of  rehabilitation  have  failed 
when  this  situation  persists.  Obviously, 
name  calling,  even  in  a  highly  technical 
jargon  does  not  answer  this  weakness.  The 
“team  approach,”  the  staff  conference,  and 
the  participation  of  all  agencies  in  some 
degree  in  community  planning  are  anti¬ 
dotes  to  this.  Another  is  the  hope  that 
within  our  universities  some  peep-holes 
can  be  allowed  through  the  sacred  walls  of 
departmentalization. 

Again  we  all  have  a  responsibility  for 
progress  in  these  directions.  To  my  mind 
one  of  the  quickest  ways  of  obtaining  it  is 
to  seek  the  broadest  type  of  participation 
by  non-professional  leadership  as  well  as 
by  professional  groups  in  our  total  com¬ 
munity  program  of  rehabilitation.  It  means 
that  we  must  learn  from  the  lay  person. 
It  means  that  we  must  give  the  people  the 
facts.  We  must  ask  their  opinions.  We 
must  recruit  their  leadership.  It  means  as 
it  does  in  other  programs  for  people  in  a 
democracy  that  we  must  turn  democracy 
loose  on  social  work  because  social  work  is 
a  very  special  facet  of  democracy.  It  means 
that  from  top  to  bottom  we  must  avoid 
the  “professionalism”  that  smacks  of  the 
esoteric  and  vested  interest. 

I  would  like  to  add  parenthetically  that 
there  is  nothing  so  effective  in  breaking 
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down  these  sacred  compartments  within 
the  universities  as  would  be  just  this  type 
of  situation  more  commonly  operative  in 
the  community. 

Lastly,  I  would  like  to  urge,  beg  and 
plead  the  need  for  a  more  vigilantly 
guarded  level  of  counseling  and  guidance 
in  our  rehabilitation  service. 

Effective  rehabilitation  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  person  requires  individualized  and 
coordinated  professional  services.  Obtain¬ 
ing  such  services  implies  the  function  and 
availability  at  all  times  of  a  person  acting 
as  rehabilitation  counselor  who  aids  the 
handicapped  person  in  defining  his  goals, 
in  encouraging  him  to  achieve  them,  and 
guides  him  in  making  use  of  the  many 
skilled  services  available.  The  professional 
person  who  accepts  this  responsibility  for 
counseling  the  handicapped  is  the  essential 
link  between  the  individual  and  the  various 
agencies  and  services  with  which  he  should 
come  in  contact. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  losing  our  focus  on  a 
person;  if  we  are  to  avoid  having  too  much 
harness  and  too  little  horse;  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  because  of  the  nature  of  the  coun¬ 
seling  relationship,  its  meaning  to  the  client 
and  its  dynamic  effect  upon  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  process,  the  rehabilitation  client  must 
have  available  to  him  such  a  person.  The 
agency  or  agencies  should  be  represented 
in  all  relationships  with  the  disabled  per¬ 
son  by  a  single  humanizing  personality. 
The  rehabilitation  of  each  person  must  be 
worked  out  on  an  individual  basis  which 
is  cognizant  of  his  distinct  individuality. 
Administrative  machinery  cannot  anticipate 
what  the  channels  of  service  will  be;  admin¬ 
istrative  machinery  alone  cannot  guard  or 
heighten  the  quality  of  the  counseling 
function  which  is  essential  to  most  rehabili¬ 
tation.  It  must  assure  the  availability  of 
the  counselor. 

Whoever  this  counselor  be  or  under 
what  administrative  auspices  he  functions, 
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he  must  fundamentally  be  capable  of 
recognizing  the  total  and  encompassing 
handicap  which  disability  has  imposed  on 
this  particular  individual  and  be  able  to 
make  discriminating  use  of  community 
resources  in  the  amelioration  of  the 
handicap. 

If  we  are  to  progress  in  this  direction,  it 
appears  to  me  that  two  steps  should  be 
taken.  One  is  the  re-examination  of  our 
basis  of  education,  specifically  training  for 
social  work,  to  provide  for  adequacy  in 
the  training  of  a  person  to  function  as  a 
rehabilitation  counselor  as  we  may  have 
already  found  other  types  of  specialized 
training  necessary.  In  my  opinion,  rehabili¬ 
tation  counseling  is  a  specialized  applica¬ 
tion  of  social  casework,  but  not  such  as  to 
give  caseworkers  the  basic  skill  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  counselor.  Substantially  the  same 
thing  coidd  be  said  with  reference  to  the 
present  university  training  program  for 
the  vocational  counselor. 

However,  the  problem  of  training  and 
education  for  rehabilitation  is  not,  first  of 
all  or  exclusively  a  problem  of  the  schools. 
It  is  first  of  all  a  joint  problem  between 
the  schools  and  practicing  field.  The  schools 
can  only  carry  on  and  refine;  can  only 
build  upon  the  foundation  of  a  solidly 
defined,  and  well  thought  out,  and  reason¬ 
ably  practiced  service. 

As  Ohio  State’s  graduate  curriculum  in 
the  training  of  rehabilitation  counselors  be¬ 
came  known,  we  began  to  get  some  odd 
requests.  I  quote  from  three  of  them.  From 
a  community  society  for  the  handicapped — 
“where  can  we  find  a  psychometrist  who 
can  interpret  test  results  in  terms  of  what 
people  who  know  social  agencies  and  have 
to  work  with  them,  can  do?  Do  your  social 
workers  know  their  way  in  industry?  We 
really  seek  a  psychologist  who  can  deal 
effectively  with  welfare  services  and  know 
how  to  use  community  resources.” 

From  an  agency  serving  the  blind — “Can 
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you  aid  us  in  finding  someone  who  knows 
something  about  job  families  and  the  trans¬ 
fers  of  job  skills  and  who  can  deal  with 
industrial  personnel  men  and  employment 
offices,  but  still  operate  within  generic  case¬ 
work  concepts”? 

From  a  sheltered  workshop — “We  are 
seeking  a  director  of  vocational  education 
who  is  aware  of  the  effects  of  family  strife, 
poverty,  and  the  disability  on  adults.  Our 
work  explorations  among  disabled  people 
seem  to  fail  for  either  this  point,  or  if  the 
client  is  understood,  too  commonly,  the 
person  understanding  is  unable  to  judge 
industrially  the  impact  of  disability  upon 
work  performance.” 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  recognize  these 
plaintive  calls  for  help  as  defining  some¬ 
thing  approximating  the  skills  of  the  re¬ 
habilitation  counselor  and  mirroring  the 
problem  at  hand  in  this  meeting. 

These  requests  from  agencies  dealing 
with  the  blind  for  “someone  who  could  tie 
their  social  casework  program  to  the  voca¬ 
tional  adjustment  of  blind  clients”  is  a 
request  for  assistance  in  more  than  in¬ 
dustrial  placement  or  “social  casework.”  It 
implies  the  operational  integration  of  social 
and  vocational  services.  They  underscore 
what  I  think  is  an  obvious  need  for  re¬ 
defining  functions  and  skills  among  some 
of  the  personnel  of  operating  agency  staffs 
to  assure  continuity  to  the  progressing  in¬ 
dividual  client.  They  raise,  in  my  mind  at 
least,  the  need  to  re-examine  our  school 
curricula,  and  our  assumptions  regarding 
division  of  responsibility  in  the  operating 
field. 

The  lack  of  coordination  between  social 
service  and  employment  resources  on  the 
operational  level  is  the  critical  need  for 
services  to  the  handicapped.  But  we  must 
preserve  the  high  degree  of  individualiza¬ 
tion.  The  operating  field  of  rehabilitation 
must  make  the  use  of  this  type  of  per¬ 
sonnel  a  cardinal  objective  in  our  programs 
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if  they  are  not  to  be  incomplete  and  dis¬ 
illusioning  to  clients. 

If  we  open  the  doors  to  lay  leadership 
in  overall  planning,  if  we  examine  our 
school  curricula,  if  we  think  of  our  present 
professional  specialties  in  terms  of  their 
abilitv  to  meet  the  human  needs  in  the 

j 

field  of  rehabilitation,  rather  than  insist 
that  the  needs  of  handicapped  people  be 
accepted  only  as  they  fall  within  traditional 
professional  prerogatives,  I  feel  we  will 
have  taken  a  few  sound  steps  toward  mak¬ 
ing  community  services  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  better  able  to  restore  them  to  the 
highest  degree  of  physical,  mental,  social, 
vocational,  and  economic  usefulness  of 
which  they  are  capable. 

- o: - 

As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  of  the  sudden 

death  of  O.  E.  Day,  Chief  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Council  for  the  Blind.  Those 
connected  with  the  Foundation  sympathize 
deeply  with  his  relatives  and  many  friends. 

Executives  and 

Board  Members ! 

We  can  help  you 

Streamline  your  program 
Expand  your  services 
Improve  your  financial  status 
Develop  volunteer  service 
Provide  staff  training 
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Preschool  Work  Session 

A  group  dynamics  approach  was  used  in  a  four-day  work  session  dealing  with 
problems  in  the  area  of  the  preschool  blind  child 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
from  April  12  to  April  16,  sponsored  a  four- 
day  Work  Session  designed  to  study  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  area  of  the  preschool  blind  child. 
An  attempt  was  made  at  this  meeting  to 
develop  a  practical  approach  through 
which  pooled  opinion  might  serve  as  the 
basis  for  written  material  which  could  be 
shared  with  others.  The  limited  number  of 
participants  from  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  asked  to  express  in  writing  their 
opinions  as  they  related  to  the  assignment 
sheets  which  had  been  previously  sent  to 
them.  The  Foundation  desired  to  secure 
answers  to  some  important  questions  which 
were  offered  as  a  result  of  concrete  experi¬ 
ences  by  those  people  who  had  been  actually 
serving  preschool  blind  children.  This  was 
intended  as  an  effort  to  secure  information 
through  a  more  or  less  “grass  roots”  ap¬ 
proach.  The  participants  were  divided  into 
four  work  groups  on  the  basis  of  profes¬ 
sional  training  and  previous  experience 
with  preschool  blind  children. 

It  was  obvious  to  the  Foundation  staff 
that  if  a  group  dynamics  approach  were  to 
be  attempted,  it  would  be  well  to  limit  the 
membership  and  to  set  up  criteria  for  the 
selection  of  the  participants.  The  basis  for 
the  criteria  was  set  forth  in  the  Foundation 
statement: 

1.  Participants  who  have  had  actual  ex¬ 
perience  as  workers  or  teachers  with  pre¬ 
school  blind  children 

2.  Participants  who  have  made  outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  through  research  or 
through  professional  writing  and  who 
are  still  engaged  in  this  area  of  work 
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3.  Participants  who  are  highly  trained  per¬ 
sonnel — teachers,  social  workers,  oph¬ 
thalmologists,  pediatricians,  etc., — with 
limited  experience  with  blind  children, 
but  who  are  at  present  engaged  in  di¬ 
rect  service  to  preschool  blind  children 


Participants  in  Work  Group  No.  IV 


Thirty-five  persons  were  able  to  accept 
the  invitation  to  participate  in  this  plan  of 
work.  They  represented  all  of  the  disci¬ 
plines  serving  preschool  blind  children. 
They  came  from  schools  for  the  blind,  spe¬ 
cial  classes  in  the  public  schools,  nursery 
schools  for  blind  children,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  for  the  blind,  public  and 
private  hospitals  offering  services  to  blind 
children,  and  as  specialists  in  various  pro¬ 
fessional  areas.  There  were  two  full-time 
ophthalmologists  present  during  the  entire 
work  session.  There  were  also  representa¬ 
tives  in  this  group  from  psychiatry,  psy¬ 
chology,  social  work  and  education.  Pedi¬ 
atrics  was  not  represented  at  the  conference 
but  there  is  an  arrangement  to  secure  this 
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service  in  the  final  report.  There  were  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  both  the  Children’s  Bu¬ 
reau  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  in  this  type  of  approach  to  a  problem 
to  note  that  in  every  case  except  two,  all 
participants  at  the  work  session  had  had 
direct  experience  in  working  with  pre¬ 
school  blind  children. 

The  brief  statement  which  was  given  to 
the  participants  regarding  the  purpose  of 
such  a  work  session  was  as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  standards  for  the  training  of 
personnel  in  this  area 

2.  To  explore  the  possibilities  of  design¬ 
ing  new  materials  and  literature  in  this 
area 

3.  To  evaluate  existing  research  in  this 
area  and  to  suggest  future  projects 

4.  To  analyze  the  various  types  of  pro¬ 
grams  which  have  already  been  set  up 
in  this  area  and  to  evaluate  them  in 
terms  of  meeting  most  adequately  the 
needs  of  not  only  the  child  but  also  his 
parents 

The  participants  reported  to  the  offices 
of  the  Foundation  on  the  morning  of  April 
12  with  much  material  in  hand  which  had 
been  mailed  to  them  during  the  weeks  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  meeting.  This  material  con¬ 
sisted  of  assignment  sheets  for  the  four 
work  groups,  lists  of  the  participants  in 
each  of  the  groups  and  special  instructions 
relative  to  the  duties  of  the  various  per¬ 
sonnel.  There  had  to  be  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  duties,  for  example,  of  the 
chairmen,  co-chairmen,  consultants,  par¬ 
ticipants,  and  official  observers.  There  was 
also  some  discussion  of  the  proper  use  of 
the  secretarial  staff  for  each  group.  The 
members  at  this  meeting  were  given  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  group  dynamics  process 
and  how  it  works.  This  was  important  if 
they  were  to  be  a  part  of  this  type  of  pro¬ 
cedure. 


Participants  in  Work  Group  No.  I 


After  a  very  short  opening  general  ses¬ 
sion  at  which  the  executive  director  wel¬ 
comed  the  group,  an  assistant  director  pie- 
sented  the  Foundation  staff  and  the  coordi¬ 
nator  explained  further  the  procedures  and 
the  goals  of  this  type  of  venture,  the  par¬ 
ticipants  were  divided  into  their  respective 
work  groups.  It  was  evident  immediately 
that  this  was  not  to  be  a  meeting  of  long 
speeches  and  relaxation.  It  was  indeed  a 
work  session.  The  emphasis  was  on  the 
four  work  groups: 

1.  Evaluation  of  existing  research  affect¬ 
ing  preschool  blind  children  and  sug¬ 
gested  future  projects  to  be  developed 

2.  Professional  service  to  parents  of  blind 
children 

3.  Evaluation  and  clarification  of  the  func¬ 
tions  and  purposes  of  the  various  types 
of  programs  established  to  meet  the 
needs  of  preschool  blind  children 

4.  Suggested  standards  for  professional 
workers  dealing  directly  with  preschool 
blind  children 

It  was  apparent  early  in  the  Work  Session 
that  if  the  assignment  sheets  were  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  written  form  and  submitted  by 
the  four  groups  on  the  closing  date,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  complete  the  task 
in  four  days.  Much  to  the  surprise  and 
gratification  of  the  Foundation  staff,  the 
work  groups  ran  day  and  night  shifts.  The 
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Foundation  was  open  all  day  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  According  to  the  reaction  of  many 
of  the  participants,  never  had  they  seen 
such  work  or  such  joy  at  working  together 
as  when  the  emphasis  was  on  the  search  for 
ideas  which  would  lead  to  the  improvement 
of  service  to  preschool  blind  children  and 
their  parents.  It  was  quite  possible  to  forget 
the  identity  of  one  person  expressing  a 
theory  in  the  impact  of  the  experience  of 
combining  all  individuals  in  one  single 
effort — to  be  of  greater  service  to  the  young 
blind  child. 

There  was  mingled  emotion  and  pride 
on  the  final  day  of  the  Work  Session  when 
the  presentation  of  the  findings  held  the 
attention  of  the  entire  group.  This  was  a 
means  of  sharing  information  with  the 
members  of  all  of  the  four  groups,  and  it 
showed  clearly  that  the  groups  had  worked 
cooperatively  and  courageously  in  stating 
definite  philosophy  and  in  setting  high 
standards  for  future  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
preschool  blind  child. 

When  the  session  adjourned,  the  partici¬ 
pants  felt  reluctant  to  leave  the  friends 
with  whom  they  had  worked  so  closely.  It 
was  evident  at  that  point  that  not  only  had 
there  been  good  pooling  of  opinions,  but 
that  there  was  also  a  strong  blending  of 
spirits  in  a  very  successful  project.  No  one 
person  or  committee  was  responsible;  it  was 
the  cooperation  of  the  entire  group  which 
made  the  program  move. 

Since  the  group  dynamics  approach  is 
relatively  new  as  a  means  of  attacking 
problems  there  was  a  desire  to  study  the 
procedure  carefully  through  the  use  of  offi¬ 
cial  observers.  There  was  one  observer  as¬ 
signed  to  each  group  with  the  responsibility 
of  handing  in  an  objective  report  at  the 
close  of  each  day,  and  there  was  a  roving 
observer  who  visited  all  of  the  groups  and 
made  a  combined  report.  These  reports 
should  be  helpful  if  future  problems  are 
to  be  considered  through  this  type  of  plan. 
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Each  participant  was  provided  with  a 
summary  statement  on  which  he  was  asked 
to  write  his  criticisms  and  evaluations  of 
this  type  of  process.  He  was  also  urged  to 
make  certain  recommendations  in  the  light 
of  his  present  experience.  The  different 
suggestions  and  warm  comments  of  praise 
for  this  valuable  experience  in  studying 
problems  in  the  development  of  the  pre¬ 
school  blind  child  more  than  justified  the 
efforts  of  the  Foundation  in  sponsoring 
such  a  movement. 

As  this  article  is  written  the  Foundation 
staff  views  with  a  keen  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  its  obligation  to  those  persons  who 
came  to  the  Foundation  and  gave  of  their 
time  and  ability  so  generously.  They  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  to  work,  to  submit 
their  findings  in  writing,  and  to  give  this 
material  to  the  Foundation  with  certain 
editorial  privileges.  Those  people  have  re¬ 
turned  to  their  organizations  where  work 
which  had  accumulated  during  their  ab¬ 
sence  awaited  their  attention.  Perhaps  a 
quotation  from  the  statement  which  was 
sent  with  the  invitation  to  the  participants 
can  best  express  our  future  obligation  and 
appreciation  of  their  service  which  must 
culminate  in  the  published  results.  The 
editing  will  take  time  on  the  part  of  the 
editorial  committee  and  the  Foundation 
staff.  Those  who  have  work  which  is  yet 
to  be  accomplished  can  be  inspired  by  the 
following  promise; 

“The  findings  of  this  Work  Session  will 
be  published  by  the  Foundation  with  full 
credit  to  all  participants  and  the  organiza¬ 
tions  which  they  represent.  Even  though 
the  actual  number  of  participants  is  small, 
each  participant  brings  to  this  meeting  the 
support  of  a  large  organization.  The  small 
group  will  have  as  its  single  purpose  to 
cooperate  in  behalf  of  improved  services  to 
the  preschool  blind  child  wherever  he  may 
be." 

— Georgie  Lee  Abel 
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New  Trends  in  the  Socml  Studies 


“What  are  the  social  studies?”  The  im¬ 
mediate  reply  is,  “History,  geography,  civ¬ 
ics,  problems  of  American  democracy;  per¬ 
haps  economics,  sociology,  anthropology, 
and  occupations.”  The  term  “social,”  of 
course,  implies  anything  concerning  the 
people  with  whom  we  associate,  since  it  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  word  socius,  a  com¬ 
panion;  and  in  modern  times  our  horizons 
of  social  contact  have  been  extended  be¬ 
yond  our  neighborhoods,  our  communities, 
and  our  countries,  to  the  world  at  large.  In 
social  studies  then,  we  can  expect  to  acquire 
whatever  information,  understandings,  and 
appreciation  may  be  necessary  for  living  in 
the  world  of  today  and  for  meeting  the  in¬ 
definite  problems  of  the  world  of  tomor¬ 
row.  Until  recently  it  was  believed  that  by 
exposing  children  to  an  almost  unlimited 
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amount  of  factual  material  relating  to  past 
historical  events  or  to  the  physical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  other  countries  and  peoples,  they 
would  be  enabled  to  comprehend  the  im¬ 
plications  which  these  facts  held  for  them¬ 
selves  in  their  particular  generation.  How¬ 
ever,  after  two  destructive  wars  and  with 
the  shadow  of  another  already  looming 
over  us,  we  have  finally  realized  that  the 
warning,  “History  repeats  itself!”  is  not 
enough.  The  largest  aim  of  our  schools  is 
now  the  civic-social-moral  aim  (1):  to  pro¬ 
mote  good  citizenship,  to  develop  a  spirit 
of  loyal  nationalism,  to  develop  in  youth 
“those  common  understandings,  ideas,  and 
ideals  of  a  democratic  society  so  necessary 
to  social  solidarity  in  any  group,”  and  to 
go  “beyond  mere  narrow  ?iational  patriot¬ 
ism  to  the  broader  sense  of  social  loyalty 
which  can  lead  to  better  feeling  between 
nations”  (2).  As  John  Dewey  has  said:  “The 
desire  to  work  with  others,  for  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage,  must  be  made  the  controlling  fac- 
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tor  in  school  administration  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  imbuing  individuals  with 
the  idea  that  the  goal  is  to  sharpen  their 
powers  so  they  can  get  on  personally,  they 
must  be  trained  in  capacity  for  intelligent 
organization  so  they  can  unite  with  others 
in  a  common  struggle  against  poverty,  dis¬ 
ease,  ignorance,  credulity,  and  low  stand¬ 
ards  of  appreciation  and  enjoyment”  (3).  If 
such  is  the  emphasis  of  modern  education, 
there  is  little  wonder  then  that  the  field  of 
social  studies  (which  is  primarily  concerned 
with  two  of  life’s  most  important  phases, 
the  relation  of  man  to  his  environment, 
and  the  relation  of  man  to  man)  should 
now  be  regarded  as  second  in  importance 
only  to  English  and  that  the  curricula 
offered  in  our  schools  should  be  built 
around  a  social  studies  core,  with  all  other 
areas  integrated  as  thoroughly  as  possible 

(4). 

Pupils  in  schools  or  classes  for  the  blind 
are  naturally  members  of  the  same  society 
in  which  their  seeing  contemporaries  find 
themselves.  They  are  therefore  confronted 
with  the  same  problems,  plus  the  personal 
problem  of  adjustment  to  their  handicap. 
The  public  school  classes  are  already  re¬ 
ceiving  the  benefit  of  the  recent  changes 
in  educational  philosophy  through  revised 
curricula  and  procedures,  whereas  in  resi¬ 
dential  schools  much  work  yet  remains  in 
this  area.  This  paper  aims  to  present  some 
of  the  newest  material  in  the  social  studies 
curriculum  as  being  set  forth  in  the  public 
schools,  with  reference  to  its  applicability 
in  schools  for  the  blind. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  most 
important  immediate  objectives  of  the  so¬ 
cial  studies  program  is  the  cultivation  of 
“the  reconstructive  imagination — through 
History  by  the  extension  of  one’s  self  into 
time;  through  Geography  by  the  extension 
of  one’s  self  into  space’’  (5).  This  is  the 
underlying  philosophy  of  the  1944  report  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Post-War  Pol¬ 


icy  representing  the  National  Council  for 
the  Social  Studies.  This  report,  entitled 
Social  Studies  Look  Beyond  the  War ,  as¬ 
serts  (6)  that  the  modern  curriculum  must 
be  concerned  with  the  following  topics: 

1.  Costs  and  dangers  of  modern  warfare 

2.  International  organization  and  cooperation 
as  the  only  practical  approaches  to  peace, 
security  and  well-being 

3.  Reduction  of  racial,  religious,  ethnic,  and 
social-economic  tensions  through  under¬ 
standing,  unity,  and  respect  for  individual 
personality 

4.  Democracy  as  a  system  of  government,  a 
way  of  life,  and  a  set  of  principles  for  liv¬ 
ing  and  learning  together  in  the  schools 

5.  Closer  relationships  between  schools  and 
community  for  civic  education 

6.  Provision  of  opportunities  for  individual 
growth  and  development 

7.  Domestic  problems,  economic  in  nature 

8.  Effective  consumer  education 

9.  Attention  to  geographical  relationships 
which  have  changed  or  increased  in  im¬ 
portance 

10.  Histories  and  civilizations  of  other  peoples 

11.  More  emphasis  upon  ideals,  achievements 
and  world  relationships  of  the  United 
States 

12.  Current  affairs  and  the  processes  of  mold¬ 
ing  public  opinion 

Through  dealing  with  these  topics,  the  so¬ 
cial  studies  program  can  contribute  effec¬ 
tively  to  the  purposes  of  general  education 
in  American  democracy  which  have  been 
summarized  by  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission  thus  (7): 

1.  The  development  of  the  individual  in  re¬ 
spect  to  his  use  of  fundamental  tools  of 
learning,  health,  recreation  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  philosophy 

2.  The  improvement  of  human  relationships 
in  the  home,  family  and  community 

3.  The  proportion  of  the  economic  efficiency 
of  the  individual  as  a  producer,  a  con¬ 
sumer  and  an  investor 

4.  The  promotion  of  civic  responsibility  in¬ 
volving  the  individual’s  dealings  with  the 
government — local,  state  and  national  and 
his  relationships  with  the  peoples  of  other 
nations 
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With  these  general  and  specific  objectives 
in  mind,  we  shall  now  approach  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  setting  up  the  social  studies  curricu¬ 
lum  for  the  separate  grades  from  kinder¬ 
garten  through  senior  high  school.  The 
administrator  in  charge  of  a  curriculum 
improvement  program  must  first  recognize 
that  although  coverage  of  certain  material 
may  be  assigned  to  a  particular  subject  area 
and  to  a  particular  grade  level,  yet  because 
of  the  interrelatedness  of  various  phases  of 
the  instructional  program,  such  limits  can¬ 
not  be  firmly  established,  and  study  will 
frequently  be  carried  on  simultaneously  in 
different  classes.  Furthermore,  the  planner 
must  also  encourage  the  cooperation  of 
other  faculty  members  in  setting  up  a  new 
course  of  study,  so  that  they  will  feel  a  part 
of  the  revision  and  will  offer  their  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improvement  where  it  is  needed. 
The  program  must  also  be  characterized 
by  flexibility  so  that  it  can  be  adjusted  to 
the  requirements  of  particular  groups  of 
pupils  and  to  their  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  appropriate  to  a  rapidly  changing 
society.  In  determining  the  best  methods 
to  be  used  in  carrying  out  the  objectives 
of  the  curriculum,  the  administrator  should 
emphasize  certain  principles.  First,  the  aim 
of  instruction  is  to  teach  facts  in  relation 
to  the  community,  the  nation  and  the 
world,  and  to  cause  the  pupils  to  accept 
their  full  share  of  responsibility  as  citizens 
of  the  community,  of  America  and  of  our 
world.  The  learning  of  facts,  then,  is  still 
accepted  as  a  basic  concept  of  education, 
but  it  does  not  of  itself  develop  a  sense  of 
responsibility.  Furthermore,  as  one  recently 
developed  course  of  study  expresses  it,  “The 
responsible  citizen  .  .  .  feels  constantly  the 
need  for  facts.  And  those  facts  are  remem¬ 
bered  best  when  they  are  learned  in  rela¬ 
tionship  to  one’s  responsibilities  as  a  citi¬ 
zen”  (8).  Another  principle  is  that  the  most 
effective  instruction  proceeds  from  the  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  unfamiliar  things  in  life.  For 
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social  studies  this  maxim  implies  that  the 
pupil  must  first  study  things  that  are  clos¬ 
est  to  him — his  home,  his  school,  his  neigh¬ 
borhood — and  then  extend  his  experiences 
to  include  the  community,  state,  America 
and  the  world,  moving  back  and  forth 
again  from  things  he  knows  of  America  or 
the  world  to  things  more  distant  in  time 
and  space.  A  third  principle  is  that  instruc¬ 
tion  can  be  enriched  through  constructing, 
attending  movies,  using  the  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision,  visiting  museums,  going  on  excur¬ 
sions,  examining  models,  and  participating 
in  real  life  activities.  Finally,  instruction 
is  most  effective  when  it  is  organized  in 
units  constructed  around  larger  topics 
which  are  meaningful  to  both  pupils  and 
adults  (9). 

In  the  past,  the  scope  or  area  to  be  in¬ 
vestigated  was  determined  largely  by  the 
type  of  subject  matter.  Thus  pupils  were 
taught  American  history  in  one  class,  Euro¬ 
pean  geography  in  another,  civics  in  an¬ 
other,  and  so  on.  This  arrangement  was 
satisfactory  so  long  as  schools  “were  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  transmitting  our 
culture  in  terms  of  information”  (10).  How¬ 
ever,  a  classification  of  life  activities  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fundamental  processes  of  social 
living  has  proved  helpful  in  introducing 
pupils  to  community  life.  These  basic  proc¬ 
esses  have  been  found  in  every  culture,  past 
as  well  as  present,  though  the  method  of 
carrying  them  out  has  naturally  varied  with 
the  time  and  place.  They  include:  1)  con¬ 
serving  life  and  health;  2)  conserving  and 
utilizing  natural  and  man-made  resources; 
3)  producing,  distributing  and  consuming 
goods,  and  rendering  services;  4)  transport¬ 
ing  goods  and  people;  5)  communicating 
information,  ideas  and  feelings;  6)  organiz¬ 
ing  and  governing  group  actions;  and  7) 
satisfying  aesthetic  and  spiritual  needs.  In 
the  days  of  apprenticeship  training,  chil¬ 
dren  came  to  know  about  and  share  in  these 
basic  social  processes  through  immediate 
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contacts.  But  today  our  culture  is  so  com¬ 
plex  and  so  highly  specialized  that  people 
depend  more  and  more  upon  each  other, 
and  children  tend  to  gain  little  understand¬ 
ing  of  these  processes  as  they  operate  in 
society.  Consequently,  unless  they  are  spe¬ 
cifically  taught,  they  develop  little  sense  of 
responsibility  for  participation  in  these 
processes.  The  natural  outgrowth  of  this 
situation  is  the  prevalency  with  which  per¬ 
sonal  advantage  is  placed  before  common 
welfare  in  our  society  (1 1). 

The  social  studies  program  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  will  be  based  on  the  funda¬ 
mental  social  processes  and  will  consider 
the  study  of  other  societies,  past  and  pres¬ 
ent,  so  that  our  pupils  may  compare  them 
with  present-day  society  and  understand 
the  factors  responsible  for  the  development 
of  the  society  in  which  they  live.  Schools 
for  the  blind  attempt  to  follow  as  closely 
as  possible  the  curricula  offered  by  schools 
for  seeing  children.  Because  of  the  time 
consumed  in  the  early  school  years  by  ad¬ 
justment  to  the  handicap  and  orientation 
to  the  surroundings  of  the  school  and  by 
learning  the  techniques  of  braille  reading 
and  writing,  and  in  later  years  by  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  braille  reading  itself,  the  social 
studies  program  cannot  be  so  fidl  as  that 
offered  by  the  public  schools.  However,  the 
areas  of  instruction  should  be  parallel  and 
based  upon  the  same  underlying  principles. 
Only  the  quantity  of  material  should  differ; 
and  naturally  the  instructional  techniques 
which  require  the  use  of  vision  should  be 
replaced  by  those  requiring  the  use  of  the 
other  senses,  mainly  the  tactual  and  the 
aural.  Furthermore,  schools  for  the  blind 
may  desire  to  place  greater  emphasis  upon 
one  area  than  upon  another,  but  if  the 
curriculum  is  flexible  enough,  this  problem 
should  present  no  special  difficulty. 

The  accompanying  chart  (12)  was  taken 
from  Toward  Social  Competence ,  a  publi¬ 
cation  just  off  the  press  which  is  now  serv- 
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ing  as  a  curriculum  for  social  studies  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  Philadelphia.  The 
chart,  which  deals  with  the  sequence  or 
order  of  experiences  with  which  pupils  are 
to  become  aquainted,  is  introduced  by  the 
following  paragraph:  “The  experiences  in 
any  unit  should  help  children  to  see  how 
man,  in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  in  our 
own  environment  and  in  distant  places,  has 
met  and  is  meeting  his  needs  through  ac¬ 
tivities  that  relate  to  the  basic  social  proc¬ 
esses.’' 

Grade  Theater  of  Experience 

The  Home  and  School 

Kinder-  At  this  stage,  the  chief  interest  is  in 
garten  the  home  and  family,  and  school  is 
and  the  big,  new,  important  thing.  Ex- 
Grade  1  periences  related  to  home  and  school 
life  have  the  fullest  meaning  for 
children  at  this  level. 

The  Neighborhood 

Grade  2  More  freedom  is  now  given  to  the 
child.  He  meets  new  friends;  he  goes 
to  the  store;  he  tours  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Experiences  with  neighborhood 
children  and  activities  create  new  in¬ 
terests. 

The  Wider  Community 

Grade  3  Wisely  selected  experiences  will 
extend  the  horizon  of  the  child  from 
the  immediate  environment  to  the 
larger  community.  He  becomes  aware 
of  the  basic  needs  of  food,  clothing 
and  shelter,  and  becomes  interested 
in  how  society  endeavors  to  meet 
them.  The  idea  of  interdependence 
is  broadened  and  made  more  mean¬ 
ingful. 

The  City 

Grade  4  The  child  sees  the  city  as  a  unit. 

He  learns  about  its  government,  its 
industries,  and  its  services.  Although 
the  present  is  emphasized,  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  Colonial  times  is  also  studied 
to  foster  an  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  present-day  conditions. 
This  is  the  strategic  spot  for  a  study 
of  city  planning  in  Philadelphia. 
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The  State  and  Nation 

Grade  5  Through  a  study  of  state  and 
nation,  children  learn  how  human 
activities  were  carried  on  in  the  past 
and  how  they  are  conducted  in  the 
present.  They  learn  to  realize  and 
respect  the  foresight,  courage  and 
endurance  of  our  pioneer  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  to  appreciate  their  ma¬ 
terial  and  spiritual  contributions. 
Present  day  problems  are  also  studied. 


The  World  Community 

Grade  6  The  concept  of  “One  World”  will 
emerge  as  the  child  learns  that  people 
everywhere  have  the  same  basic  needs 
and  engage  in  the  same  basic  social 
processes.  The  cultural  gifts  of  world 
neighbors  will  be  appreciated,  and 
our  dependence  on  other  nations  and 
peoples  will  be  recognized. 


Let  us  examine  each  of  these  “theaters 
of  experience”  or  major  emphases  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  blind  child.  The  topics  sug¬ 
gested  correspond  almost  identically  with 
the  statement  of  W.  C.  Gill,  superintend¬ 
ent-principal,  of  the  Louisiana  School  for 
the  Blind,  that  “the  social  sciences  should 
begin  in  early  years  with  the  life  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  surrounding  community,  the 
simple  social  relationships  of  the  family 
and  the  neighborhood  and  the  means  of 
providing  food,  clothing,  shelter,  medical 
care,  education,  cultural  opportunities,  rec¬ 
reation  and  security  of  person”  (13).  Simi¬ 
larly,  Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby  has  outlined  a 
social  studies  program  for  blind  children 
in  this  manner  (14): 

Grade  1 — Emphasize  problems  of  social  relation¬ 
ships,  developing  the  child’s  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  school  and  to  his  group 

Grade  2 — The  study  of  the  community  sur¬ 
rounding  the  school 

Grade  3 — The  home  life  of  today  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  man’s  struggle  to  over¬ 
come  his  environment 

Grade  4 — Life  of  older  eras,  a  study  of  geo¬ 
graphy  to  lead  to  initial  world  con- 
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cept  and  an  understanding  of  the 
influence  of  environment  on  activi¬ 
ties  of  various  peoples 

Grade  5 — Geography  of  home  state  and  nation 
and  other  sections  of  North  America 
to  discover  the  effect  of  natural  en¬ 
vironment  on  activities  of  peoples  and 
develop  an  appreciation  of  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  people  plus  the  his¬ 
torical  development  of  contributions 
from  Europe  and  the  exploration  of 
North  America 

Grade  6 — Geographical  study  of  South  America, 
Europe,  Asia,  Australia  to  get  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  racial  characteristics 
and  the  interdependence  of  areas  and 
countries  on  each  other,  emphasizing 
an  analysis  of  geographic  relation¬ 
ships.  The  study  of  colonial  life 

There  is  little  basic  difference  between 
Dr.  Quimby ’s  recommendations  and  those 
of  the  new  curriculum  for  the  Philadelphia 
schools.  The  first  difference  comes  in  The 
Neighborhood  theater  of  experience,  where 
the  blind  child  must  get  acquainted  not  so 
much  with  his  home  surroundings,  as  with 
the  surroundings  of  the  school  where  he 
spends  most  of  his  life  up  to  the  age  of 
about  twenty-one.  He  is  more  limited  in 
his  opportunities  for  meeting  normally  see¬ 
ing  children  of  his  own  age  because  he  lives 
in  a  residential  school.  However,  it  seems 
that  this  is  an  area  which  we  generally 
overlook.  Our  schools  should  recognize  that 
isolation  from  normal  society  aggravates 
the  implications  of  the  handicap  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  should  therefore  attempt  to  meet 
this  need  through  arranging  for  frequent 
participation  of  their  pupils  in  group  ac¬ 
tivities  with  outside  children.  In  this  same 
connection  I  should  like  to  pose  the  ques¬ 
tion:  how  much  are  we  doing  at  this  early 
age  level  to  insure  our  pupils  of  becoming 
more  socially  acceptable?  It  seems  advisable 
for  teachers  to  include  in  their  social  studies 
curriculum  units  which  deal  with  blindisms, 
conventions,  manners  and  the  like,  rather 
than  leave  this  sort  of  training  mainly 
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to  housemothers  and  homeroom  sponsors 
whose  time  must  often  be  taken  up  with 
other  items  of  importance.  Another  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  recommended  program 
for  a  school  for  the  blind  and  the  public 
school  program  referred  to  earlier  is  in 
the  theater  of  The  City.  Most  of  the  resi¬ 
dential  schools  for  the  blind  are  located  in 
or  near  a  sizable  city  or  town,  and  where 
such  is  the  case,  the  community,  its  history, 
resources  and  characteristics,  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  explored  by  the  pupils.  This  is 
especially  important,  because  many  resi¬ 
dential  school  pupils  come  from  rural  areas 
to  which  they  will  return  after  graduation, 
and  their  school  experiences  may  serve  as 
their  only  contact  with  city  living.  The  city 
plays  an  important  role  in  the  society  of 
today,  and  even  rural  sections  are  affected 
by  what  goes  on  in  the  metropolitan  cen¬ 
ters  of  the  world.  Too  often  the  residential 
schools  build  up  a  little  world  of  their 
own,  and  though  they  may  be  located  right 
in  the  heart  of  a  city  do  not  profit  from 
enough  of  the  advantages  which  it  has  to 
offer.  The  pupils  should  be  taken  on  as 
many  field  trips  as  possible  to  the  indus¬ 
tries,  institutions,  concert  halls,  govern¬ 
ment  offices  and  the  like  where  they  can 
meet  and  talk  with  people  of  all  walks  of 
life  and  become  acquainted  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  different  kinds  of  work.  Each 
school  administration  should  carefully  study 
the  possibilities  for  such  enriching  experi¬ 
ences  in  its  community  and  establish  con¬ 
tacts  with  those  who  can  make  such  excur¬ 
sions  possible.  Volunteer  guide  service  is 
nearly  always  available  from  church  groups 
or  service  organizations,  so  that  blind  boys 
and  girls  may  be  taken  to  points  of  interest 
without  always  having  to  depend  upon  the 
personnel  of  the  school. 

Throughout  the  instruction  teachers 
must  keep  in  mind  that  firsthand  experi¬ 
ences  are  much  more  valuable  in  interpret¬ 
ing  life  than  reading  about  things  or  hear¬ 


ing  things  described  by  others.  Teachers 
must  be  familiar  with  the  former  activities 
of  their  pupils,  and  these  will  be  related  to 
home,  home  neighborhood  and  school  life 
(15).  A  blind  child  will  probably  not  have 
had  the  variety  of  experiences  of  a  seeing 
child  of  the  same  age  because  of  the  limi¬ 
tations  imposed  by  his  handicap,  but  he 
may  have  been  on  picnics,  shopping  trips, 
visits  to  relatives,  or  excursions,  and  thus 
have  extended  the  geographical  area  be¬ 
yond  his  local  community.  Such  experi¬ 
ences  should  be  discovered  and  utilized.  It 
is  also  valuable  for  teachers  to  encourage 
pupil  participation  in  the  planning  of  units 
to  be  covered  preceding  a  firsthand  experi¬ 
ence  and  help  direct  them  in  finding  the 
answers  to  specific  problems  which  they 
have  shared  in  suggesting.  After  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  unit  it  is  suggested  that  chil¬ 
dren  be  given  an  opportunity  to  evaluate 
its  effectiveness  in  terms  of  providing  solu¬ 
tions  to  their  problems  and  that  recom¬ 
mendations  for  further  action  and  study 
be  made  (16). 

In  order  to  motivate  the  observation  of 
pupils  and  the  use  of  local  resources,  city 
school  children  can  stand  at  their  class¬ 
room  windows  and  note  such  things  as  the 
size  and  height  of  buildings,  the  number  of 
buildings  in  relation  to  “green  space,” 
kinds  of  land  use,  cleanliness  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area,  amount  of  smoke  or  fumes 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  amount  of  noise 
from  traffic  and  industry  (17).  The  same 
type  of  motivation  is  possible  for  blind 
children  also,  although  several  walks 
through  the  school  neighborhood  will  have 
to  substitute  for  the  views  from  the  class¬ 
room  windows.  The  size  and  height  of  build¬ 
ings  can  be  little  more  than  a  verbal  con¬ 
cept  for  them,  even  when  models  built  to 
scale  are  used,  but  they  can  recognize  the 
sounds  from  playgrounds,  churches,  fac¬ 
tories  and  garages;  and  the  smells  from 
hospitals,  factories,  bakeries,  and  so  forth; 
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and  they  can  tell  the  differences  between 
residential,  business  and  industrial  sections 
and  gain  some  impressions  of  the  neatness 
of  the  neighborhood  from  simply  walking 
along  the  sidewalks  and  crossing  the  streets. 
Here  again  is  an  area  which  could  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  explored  by  schools  for  the 
blind.  Alert  teachers  will  make  use  of  all 
these  factors  in  the  environment  recogniz¬ 
able  through  the  senses  other  than  vision; 
and  such  training  is  invaluable  to  blind 
persons  when  they  grow  older  and  learn  to 
travel  alone. 

Experiences  in  the  social  studies  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  elementary  school  should  help 
the  children  to  “live  more  effectively  in 
their  expanding  environment  by  knowing 
about  the  common  activities  of  man,  by 
understanding  and  appreciating  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  all  groups  to  our  contemporary 
life,  by  participating  in  life’s  best  activities, 
and  by  improving  the  life  of  which  they  are 
a  part”  (18).  The  desirable  outcomes  are 
specifically  the  ability  to  get  along  with 
other  people,  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility, 
social  intelligence,  awareness  of  man’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  environment,  fundamental  skills 
and  basic  knowledge,  the  ability  to  think 
critically,  and  improved  living  (19). 

The  curriculum  for  the  junior  high 
school  will  serve  to  extend  each  of  these 
concepts,  and  will  also  approach  the 
broader  concepts  of  the  senior  high  school 
program.  In  the  public  schools  the  social 
studies  curriculum  may  also  include  spe¬ 
cific  material  concerning  adjustment  to  life 
in  a  new  school  building  and  with  new 
classmates.  However,  this  is  obviously  un¬ 
necessary  in  our  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  where  the  junior  high  school  is  a 
part  of  the  same  institution  which  the 
pupils  have  already  attended  during  their 
elementary  school  years.  Another  provi¬ 
sion  which  may  or  may  not  function  as  a 
part  of  the  the  social  studies  curriculum 
and  which  probably  more  frequently  op- 
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erates  under  the  guidance  department  is 
for  a  course  known  as  Occupational  In¬ 
formation,  usually  offered  in  the  ninth 
grade.  The  purposes  of  this  course  are  to 
make  available  to  the  students  information 
regarding  the  types  of  occupations  in  our 
society  and  the  education  and  training  re¬ 
quired,  and  to  help  the  student  evaluate 
himself  in  relation  to  the  vocations  in  which 
he  is  most  interested.  In  our  schools  for  the 
blind,  emphasis  will  naturally  be  on  voca¬ 
tions  in  which  blind  persons  have  engaged 
successfully.  Pupils  must  be  given  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  participation  in  testing  pro¬ 
grams  and  for  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  services  performed  by  agencies  for  the 
blind,  and  should  be  enabled  to  talk  per¬ 
sonally  with  successful  blind  persons  from 
specific  occupations.  In  such  a  course  much 
can  be  done  toward  improving  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  blind  toward  their  handicap, 
toward  society,  and  toward  an  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  vocational  world.  If  ori¬ 
entation  techniques  are  not  taught  in  any 
other  part  of  the  school  program,  such 
instruction  may  be  given  in  the  course  in 
occupations. 

The  secondary  school  objectives  for  so¬ 
cial  studies  are  a  restatement  of  those  of 
the  elementary  school,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  evolved  from  the  basic  social  proc¬ 
esses.  These  objectives  may  be  outlined  in 
detail  under  the  three  major  headings  of 
citizenship,  economic  life  and  personal 
growth  (20): 

I.  Citizenship 

1.  To  enable  American  youth  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  our  com¬ 
munity,  state,  nation  and  the  world 

a.  Through  an  active  appreciation  of  the 
American  democratic  way  of  life,  its  in¬ 
stitutions  and  its  leaders 

b.  Through  participation  in  democratic  pro¬ 
cedures 

c.  Through  an  understanding  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  as  a  part  of 
an  interdependent  world 
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2.  To  develop  the  realization  that  our  nation 
is  the  result  o£  many  diverse  racial,  reli¬ 
gious  and  ethnic  groups 

3.  To  foster  a  respect  for  the  personality  and 
rights  of  every  individual 

4.  To  develop  a  critical  understanding  of  the 
forces  that  mold  public  opinion 

II.  Economic  Life 

1.  To  help  the  pupil  understand  and  make 
adjustments  to  the  changing  geographic 
and  economic  relationships  in  the  world 
today 

2.  To  present  the  problems  of  the  main 
economic  groups  (capital,  labor,  agricul¬ 
ture)  and  to  show  the  need  for  harmoniz¬ 
ing  their  conflicts  in  order  to  promote  the 
public  interest 

3.  To  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  problems 
of  the  consumer 

III.  Personal  growth 

1.  To  build  up  a  background  of  historic 
knowledge 

2.  To  train  the  student  in  such  skills  as 

a.  Finding  useful  information 

b.  Understanding  and  interpreting  maps, 
graphs  and  charts 

c.  Discussion  in  proportion  to  each  pupil’s 
ability  of  social  problems  of  concern  to 
him  and  to  his  fellow  citizens 

d.  Reading  intelligently  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  books  that  have  a  bearing  on 
these  problems  (the  blind  being  read  to) 

e.  Listening  critically  to  radio  broadcasts 
of  social  significance 

3.  To  develop  accuracy,  reasoning  power  and 
the  power  of  critical  analysis 

4.  To  develop  good  habits  of  character  and 
a  sense  of  values 

5.  To  foster  social-mindedness  and  a  sense  of 
social  responsibility 

Let  us  examine  how  these  objectives  are 
approached  on  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  levels. 

The  seventh  grade  course  in  social  studies 
provides  for  a  review  of  the  general  ma¬ 
terial  covered  in  the  elementary  school.  Its 
emphasis  is  upon  the  sections  of  the  United 
States,  how  each  has  contributed  to  the 
American  way  of  life,  and  what  its  chief 
characteristics  are  from  the  standpoint  of 


physical  geography  and  production.  Pupils 
are  brought  to  a  greater  appreciation  of 
our  natural  resources,  and  of  the  roles 
played  in  our  society  by  agriculture,  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry;  and  become  aware  of  the 
reasons  for  the  development  of  cities  or 
for  various  systems  of  transportation.  They 
also  study  our  closest  neighbors,  Canada 
and  Mexico,  in  order  to  learn  about  their 
general  histories,  cultures  and  ideals,  their 
resources  and  their  significance  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  particularly  in 
relation  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  this  way  the  horizon  of  the  pupils  is  ex¬ 
panded  from  our  own  nation  to  other  parts 
of  our  continent. 

In  the  eighth  grade  the  concept  of  the 
factors  important  in  the  development  of 
American  democracy  receives  even  greater 
attention.  The  major  aim  is  to  give  pupils 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  continuity  of  his¬ 
tory  and  to  make  them  more  cognizant  of 
the  interrelatedness  of  local,  national  and 
world  affairs.  The  basic  content  of  this 
course  is  the  spreading  of  American  civili¬ 
zation  in  North  America  during  the  past 
three  centuries.  Pupils  will  constantly  com¬ 
pare  our  present  way  of  life  with  those  of 
past  generations.  They  will  also  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  the  basis  for  democratic  living. 

The  ninth  grade  or  freshman  course  in 
social  studies  is  largely  a  continuation  of 
the  study  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
functioning  of  the  Federal  government. 
Pupils  will  also  become  familiar  with  state 
constitutions,  state  and  city  governments, 
political  parties,  provisions  for  education, 
medical  service,  public  assistance,  and  the 
like.  They  will  also  make  more  detailed 
study  of  their  own  community  through  ad¬ 
ditional  field  trips  and  individual  investiga¬ 
tions,  thus  extending  their  elementary  the¬ 
aters  of  experience,  and  paving  the  way 
for  the  advanced  courses  in  government. 
Some  schools  have  considered  it  advisable 
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in  view  of  recent  world  events  to  introduce 
on  this  level  a  course  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  histories,  customs  and  development 
of  resources  in  South  America.  The  inter¬ 
est  in  these  countries  seems  more  justifiable 
now  that  the  United  States  is  coming  into 
closer  contact  with  these  neighbors  to  the 
south,  and  a  course  of  this  sort  can  do  much 
to  promote  better  understanding  between 
nations  (21). 

Social  studies  in  the  junior  high  division 
of  schools  for  the  blind  will  again  parallel 
those  of  the  public  school.  However,  it  is 
on  the  junior  high  school  level  particularly 
that  we  must  concern  ourselves  with  the 
social  adjustment  of  the  blind.  Many  of 
our  pupils  leave  school  after  the  eighth  or 
ninth  grade.  Some  who  are  partially  seeing 
will  stop  school  altogether  to  go  into  in¬ 
dustry  or  business,  and  others  will  transfer 
to  public  schools  at  this  time.  Therefore, 
social  adjustment  must  certainly  receive 
emphasis  in  all  phases  of  our  program. 
Seeing  children  also  must  be  given  more 
personal  guidance  in  the  junior  high  school 
years,  but  the  blind  must  receive  special 
attention  since  they  cannot  imitate  through 
observation  and  because  the  handicap  itself 
“imposes  inhibitions  on  certain  basic  in¬ 
stincts  such  as  the  will  to  power,  the  desire 
for  independence,  the  sex  instinct,  the  in¬ 
stincts  of  leadership  and  self-assertion” 
(22).  As  has  been  mentioned  before,  the 
social  adjustment  problem  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  occupations  course  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  where  we  can  also 
help  pupils  to  formulate  a  positive  and  de¬ 
sirable  philosophy  concerning  their  blind¬ 
ness  so  that  their  attitudes  toward  them¬ 
selves  and  their  environment  may  be 
socially  acceptable  and  commendable. 
When  we  are  dealing  with  general  social 
and  economic  problems  in  the  world  of 
today,  we  should  stress  those  that  are  most 
pertinent  to  blind  persons  and  aid  our 
pupils  in  understanding  these  problems. 
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We  should  also  emphasize  in  our  social  wel¬ 
fare  units  the  need  for  striving  to  remove 
social  causes  of  blindness  such  as  malnutri¬ 
tion,  general  unhygienic  living  conditions, 
spread  of  infectious  diseases,  and  injurious 
industrial  conditions  and  processes. 

In  the  tenth  grade  the  student  turns  to 
the  broadest  field  of  all — to  the  world  of 
the  past  and  the  present.  The  aims  of  this 
course  are  first  of  all  to  acquire  perspective 
for  the  better  understanding  of  contempo¬ 
rary  issues,  to  gain  a  sense  of  time  relations 
and  continuity,  and  to  appreciate  the  in¬ 
heritance  which  comes  to  us  from  past  gen¬ 
erations  and  from  many  countries.  It  is 
hoped  that  through  this  course  pupils  will 
further  develop  their  ability  to  recognize 
propaganda,  that  they  will  acquire  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  real  causes  of  war,  and  will  dis¬ 
cover  the  importance  and  responsibility  of 
each  individual  in  building  a  just  and 
democratic  society.  Through  emphasis  upon 
the  efforts  in  the  past  to  establish  peace, 
they  may  come  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  these  at¬ 
tempts.  They  will  discover  why  and  how 
autocratic  governments  exist  and  in  what 
ways  they  eventually  perish  (23).  Finally, 
they  will  be  able  to  trace  the  development 
of  democracy  from  its  roots  in  the  autocra¬ 
cies  of  the  past,  and  will  determine  how, 
despite  the  rises  and  falls  of  other  systems 
of  government,  democracy  has  weathered 
the  storms  of  conflict.  Thus  may  our  pupils 
be  inspired  to  insure  this  way  of  life  in  the 
future  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

When  the  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  schools  was 
pondering  the  problem  of  what  to  include 
in  the  two-year  course  in  American  history 
and  government  offered  in  the  last  two 
years  of  high  school,  they  asked  themselves 
what  questions  confront  the  citizens  of  to¬ 
day.  These  were  listed  as  follows: 

1.  How  to  organize  and  control  our  economic 
life 
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2.  How  to  conserve  and  develop  national  re¬ 
sources,  material  and  human 

3.  How  to  promote  social  welfare 

4.  How  to  enrich  life  through  the  arts  and 
sciences 

5.  How  to  increase  human  rights  and  respon¬ 
sibilities 

G.  How  to  organize  and  interrelate  the  com¬ 
munity,  state,  nation  and  world 
7.  How  to  make  wise  use  of  personal  resources 

It  is  easily  seen  that  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  these  questions  and  intelligent 
answers  will  help  the  students  to  lead  the 
fullest  life  possible  and  will  serve  to  im¬ 
prove  society  as  a  whole  (24). 

The  underlying  philosophy  of  education 
for  the  final  program  in  social  studies  was 
formulated  by  the  Committee  in  these 
words:  “We  believe  that  the  course  in 
American  History  and  Government  should 
contribute  effectively  to  the  development 
of  informed,  socially  competent  citizens, 
equipped  with  a  knowledge  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  dealing  intelligently  with  the  issues 
of  the  present.  Citizenship  is  to  be  broadly 
construed  as  meaning  not  only  loyalty  to 
community,  state,  and  nation,  and  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  ideals  of  American  democracy, 
but  a  consciousness  of  membership  in  the 
world  community.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  of  American  history  to  guide  youth 
in  assuming  their  rightful  share  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  state  and  national  citizenship, 
and  to  participate  in  the  wider  responsi¬ 
bility  of  all  peoples  for  maintaining  inter¬ 
national  security  and  world  peace”  (25). 

The  course  for  the  junior  year  of  high 
school  is  organized  around  the  first  four 
questions  mentioned  above.  In  the  first 
problem  area,  How  to  organize  and  con¬ 
trol  our  economic  life,  the  units  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  include  the  roles  played  respectively 
by  capital,  labor,  the  farmer,  the  consumer 
and  the  government.  In  the  second  prob¬ 
lem  area,  How  to  conserve  and  develop  our 
national  resources ,  the  units  are  the  natural 
resources  and  the  human  resources.  The 
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third  problem  area,  How  to  promote  social 
welfare ,  will  be  approached  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  reducing  economic  insecurity, 
building  wholesome  family  life,  and  the 
reduction  of  delinquency  and  crime.  The 
last  problem  area  in  this  school  year  is  How 
to  enrich  life  through  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  the  units  will  include  science  as  a 
basic  factor  in  life  and  the  contribution  of 
music,  literature  and  art. 

The  senior  course  in  the  social  studies 
curriculum  deals  with  the  remaining  three 
questions.  How  to  increase  human  rights 
and  responsibilities  is  studied  through  the 
role  of  the  government  in  limiting  and  de¬ 
termining  our  rights,  understanding  our 
civil  liberties,  equality  of  opportunity  (eco¬ 
nomic  and  social),  mutual  understanding 
among  diverse  groups,  and  obligations  and 
duties  of  citizenship.  The  question,  How  to 
organize  and  interrelate  the  community, 
state,  nation  and  the  world,  is  broken  into 
the  units  of  organization  of  the  American 
government,  its  operation,  the  operations 
of  state  and  local  governments,  essential 
vocabulary,  and  international  relations. 
The  final  question,  How  to  make  wise  use 
of  personal  resources,  will  be  divided  into 
how  to  make  the  most  of  one’s  self  and 
how  to  make  one’s  greatest  contribution 
to  society  (26). 

Each  of  these  units  is  approached  in  the 
same  manner — by  noting  how  past  genera¬ 
tions  of  Americans  have  dealt  with  the 
question,  taking  into  consideration  both 
good  and  bad  features  of  each  era,  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  work  out  possible  solutions  for 
the  problems  which  confront  us  today  (27). 
This  organization  calls  for  the  searching 
out  of  material  in  the  textbooks  as  it  is 
needed  for  the  units  being  studied,  rather 
than  pursuing  the  text  sequence  from  cover 
to  cover  as  was  formerly  done.  Teachers  of 
the  blind  will  undoubtedly  raise  strong  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  procedure,  protesting  that 
it  is  difficult  for  blind  children  to  “skip 
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around”  in  a  textbook  that  may  be  in  six  or 
eight  separate  volumes.  Even  if  each  of  the 
students  could  have  in  his  possession  all 
the  volumes  of  the  text  at  one  time,  facili¬ 
ties  for  storing  them  might  be  inadequate. 
However,  this  problem  coidd  be  met  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  school  librarian.  Per¬ 
haps  a  special  section  could  be  set  aside  in 
the  library  or  in  the  classroom  for  social 
studies  books,  or  some  feasible  plan  could 
be  suggested  whereby  all  volumes  of  the 
text  could  be  made  accessible  to  our  stu¬ 
dents  at  all  times.  Teachers  can  be  careful 
also  to  make  their  textbook  reading  assign¬ 
ments  according  to  the  braille  volume  and 
page  number  so  that  the  material  can  be 
located  more  quickly,  and  it  would  also  be 
advantageous  to  assign  reading  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  date  due,  so  that  students  can 
have  ample  opportunity  for  finding  and 
completing  the  material. 

One  can  easily  see  that  the  present  trend 
is  away  from  the  textbook  method  of  in¬ 
struction.  The  text  is  now  in  the  role  of  a 
guide  and  a  source  of  general,  basic  in¬ 
formation  in  an  individual  field.  Students 
should  be  given  reading  assignments  in  the 
texts  and  be  brought  to  an  understanding 
of  the  facts  contained  therein.  However,  it 
is  through  supplementary  material  that 
most  of  our  effective  teaching  will  be  ac¬ 
complished.  T.  E.  Stough  has  said  that  the 
social  studies  require  more  supplementary 
reading  than  any  other  secondary  school 
area.  He  suggests  that  students  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  read  not  only  general  works  but 
also  whatever  primary  source  material  is 
obtainable  in  braille.  The  talking  book  re¬ 
cordings,  especially  of  periodical  literature, 
should  be  used  generously  as  a  timesaving 
device  to  offset  the  slowness  of  braille  read¬ 
ing  (28).  Certainly  the  radio  should  be  used 
in  the  classroom  whenever  pertinent  broad¬ 
casts  are  made,  and  if  such  broadcasts  occur 
out  of  class  time,  the  Soundscriber  can  be 
used  to  record  them  for  later  classroom  ac¬ 


tivity  (29).  Motion  pictures  with  sound  are 
another  source  of  information  which  can  be 
used  to  an  even  greater  extent  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  even  television  programs, 
which  are  the  same  to  a  blind  person  as  a 
movie,  can  be  useful.  Next  there  are  the 
current  events  magazines  and  the  Readers 
Digest  in  braille,  through  which  students 
can  keep  up-to-date  on  the  happenings  of 
the  times  and  grow  familiar  with  repre¬ 
sentative  selections  from  current  periodical 
literature  (30).  We  must  also  consider  the 
reading  which  can  be  done  in  print  through 
the  volunteer  services  of  outside  groups. 
Unfortunately,  too  few  of  the  boys  and  girls 
take  advantage  of  this  reading  service,  al¬ 
though  with  blind  college  students  or  pub¬ 
lic  high  school  students  it  is  usually  more 
frequently  used  than  braille  reading.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  these  same  volunteers  would  also 
be  pleased  to  assist  individual  students  in 
their  free  time  on  weekends  to  gain  first¬ 
hand  experiences  for  special  unit  projects 
which  require  traveling  to  other  sections 
of  the  community.  This  is  another  area  in 
which  the  residential  schools  can  do  more. 
Through  the  use  of  these  various  aids  to 
instruction  plus  the  field  trips  which  have 
been  mentioned  before  in  this  paper,  the 
class  period  itself  will  no  longer  be  devoted 
only  to  recitation  based  on  the  text  ma¬ 
terial,  but  will  consist  of  reports  by  indi¬ 
vidual  students  on  the  outside  reading  they 
have  done  in  a  given  unit  or  on  the  first¬ 
hand  experiences  they  have  gained  through 
attendance  at  lectures,  concerts,  or  demon¬ 
strations,  or  through  personal  interviews 
with  authorities  in  the  fields  they  have 
been  studying.  It  will  also  be  used  as  a 
period  for  discussion  and  debate  on  the 
problems  now  concerning  society.  In  brief, 
it  will  be  a  period  of  vitalized  activity 
through  which  learning  is  always  more 
effective  than  in  a  more  passive  situation. 

If  such  a  dynamic  social  studies  curricu¬ 
lum  can  be  established  in  our  schools  and 
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integrated  with  other  courses  of  study,  and 
if  teachers  will  practice  faithfully  the  ideals 
on  which  this  curriculum  is  founded,  mak¬ 
ing  the  fullest  possible  use  of  the  resources 
available  in  the  school  community  and 
employing  vitalized  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  democratic  objectives  we  strive  so 
hard  to  accomplish  will  be  realized. 
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L  C.  E.  G.  CONFERENCE 

The  International  Council  for  Excep¬ 
tional  Children,  at  its  29th  annual  meeting 
in  New  York  on  April  18  to  21,  sponsored 
another  sectional  meeting  on  the  blind. 
This  meeting  was  well  attended  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  superintendents  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  by  supervisors  and  admin¬ 
istrators  of  special  classes  in  the  public 
schools,  by  teachers  in  both  public  school 
classes  and  schools  for  the  blind  and  by 
a  number  of  interested  friends  of  blind 
children.  The  panel  discussion  had  as  its 
general  theme,  “Consideration  and  Dis¬ 
cussion  of  Some  of  the  Problems  Con¬ 
fronted  by  the  High  School  Student  Who 
is  Blind.”  The  chairman  for  this  meeting 
was  Miss  Josephine  L.  Taylor,  Director  of 
Education,  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Newark;  the  co-chairman  was  Miss 
Georgie  Lee  Abel,  Consultant  in  Educa¬ 
tion,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind; 
the  recorder  was  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bryan,  As¬ 
sistant  Director  of  Education  of  Excep¬ 
tional  Children — Blind  and  Defective 
Vision,  Illinois  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Springfield. 

The  following  persons  presented  papers 
as  a  basis  for  the  panel  discussion:  Mr. 
Eber  L.  Palmer,  Superintendent,  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia, 
(Mr.  Braver  read  this  paper  for  Mr. 
Palmer);  Mr.  Guy  L.  Marchisio,  Educa¬ 
tional  Counselor,  New  Jersev  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Newark;  and  Dr.  Roger  B. 
Saylor,  Principal,  Barringer  High  School, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

The  discussion  following  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  papers  was  very  constructive 
and  was  well  participated  in  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  types  of  programs  throughout 
the  country.  The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  is  pleased  that  it  will  be 
able  to  publish  the  papers  presented  at 
this  meeting  in  a  future  AFB  Bulletin. 

— Georgie  Lee  Abel 
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A.  A.  W.  B.  Conference 

Calls  for  Veteran  Program — Opposes  Vending  Machines — Elects  Kumpe 
Prexy  at  Florida  Session— Helen  Keller  Feted  with  Shotwell  Award 


With  the  blue  Atlantic  surf  maintaining  a 
constant  rhythm  just  outside  convention 
halls,  a  warm  but  sizeable  group  of  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  members  en¬ 
gaged  in  quantities  of  business  and  pleasure 
at  what  many  called  the  most  informal 
convention  ever  held  when  it  convened  at 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida,  the  last  week  in 
June.  The  voices  of  lecturers  from  every 
field  of  human  welfare,  social  work  and 
education  found  each  day  of  the  convention 
that  their  audiences  were  unusually  recep¬ 
tive,  while  the  combined  voice  of  the  con¬ 
vention  itself  was  unmistakably  heard  in 
calling  for  progressive  steps  in  American 
work  for  the  blind. 

The  largest  audience  ever  recorded  at  a 
Shotwell  Memorial  banquet  gathered  on 
Thursday  night  of  the  convention  week  to 
pay  tribute  to  Miss  Helen  Keller,  as  she 
and  her  popular  companion,  Miss  Polly 
Thomson,  made  their  first  appearance  at  an 
A.A.W.B.  meeting  in  many  years.  Miss 
Keller  journeyed  to  the  Daytona  Beach 
gathering  after  only  a  few  days’  rest  from 
her  extensive  lecture  tour  of  South  Africa. 
The  highlight  of  the  banquet,  which  was 
chaired  by  Dr.  Francis  Cummings  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  was  the  time  at  which  the  two  other 
members  of  the  Shotwell  Award  Commit¬ 
tee,  Peter  J.  Salmon  and  Robert  Atkinson, 
completed  a  two-part  presentation  of  the 
citation  and  medal  to  Miss  Keller. 

This  year  the  convention  also  included 
on  its  schedule  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  two-year  term  provided  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  Bylaws.  New  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  succeeding  Francis  B.  Ierardi,  is  Roy 
Kumpe,  well-known  Managing  Director  of 
the  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind, 
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Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  Kumpe  was  unop¬ 
posed  for  the  Office  of  President,  and  his 
election  was  greeted  with  general  approval 
by  all  groups  in  the  Association.  Other  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  two  years  are:  First  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  National 
Director  for  Western  Canada,  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver, 


Newly-elected  A.A.W.B.  President  Roy  Kumpe  is 
shown  here.  Kumpe,  who  was  unopposed  for  the 
presidency  of  the  Association,  is  nationally  known 
for  his  progressive  private  agency  program  in 

Arkansas. 
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British  Columbia;  Second  Vice-President, 
Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Managing  Director,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 
Secretary-General,  Alfred  Allen,  Assistant 
Director,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York  City;  Treasurer,  Lemont 
Hackett,  Supervisor,  Flome  Service  Depart¬ 
ment,  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Although  the  number  of  resolutions  pre¬ 
pared  and  passed  at  the  Florida  meeting 
was  smaller  than  usual,  the  ones  that  did 
receive  attention  were  pointed  and  timely. 
Notable  was  the  action  taken  by  a  group 
largely  composed  of  people  without  mili¬ 
tary  backgrounds  in  the  interest  of  ex- 
servicemen  who  lost  their  sight  in  World 
War  II  and  who  are  losing  their  vision  as 
a  result  of  the  Korean  conflict.  Alarmed 
at  the  continued  reduction  of  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  for  counseling  the  war  blinded,  the 
convention  unanimously  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  endorsing  “the  establishment  of  a 
strong,  effective,  and  permanent  Federal 
program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  blind  and  other  severely  disabled 
war  veterans”,  and  instructing  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Association  “to  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  appro¬ 
priate  sufficient  funds  for  the  activation  and 
operation  of  such  a  Federal  program”. 

In  another  resolution  the  convention  pro¬ 
tested  the  placement  of  vending  machines 
in  Federal  buildings  by  the  Regional  Em¬ 
ployees  Welfare  Association  of  Public 
Building  Service  in  direct  competition  with 
Randolph  Sheppard  programs  providing 
vending  stands  for  the  blind.  The  action 
called  for  “an  amendment  to  the  Randolph 
Sheppard  Act  which  would  either  (1)  give 
exclusive  right  to  the  designated  state 
licensing  agency  for  sponsoring  or  placing 
of  vending  machines  in  Federal  buildings 


or  (2)  prohibit  government  employees  wel¬ 
fare  associations  from  sponsoring  or  plac¬ 
ing  vending  machines  in  public  buildings 
in  competition  with  the  business  enter¬ 
prise  program  for  the  blind”. 

The  convention  also  went  on  record  in 
another  unanimous  resolution  as  endorsing 
the  legislation  introduced  by  Congressman 
Boggs  of  Delaware  which  would  establish  a 
temporary  Federal  study  committee.  With 
that  action  the  Association  indicated  its 
belief  that  the  proposed  temporary  com¬ 
mittee’s  work  would  make  available  one  of 
the  most  constructive  and  comprehensive 
bits  of  research  yet  compiled  in  analyzing 
the  adequacy  of  all  programs  for  blind  per¬ 
sons. 

Notable  among  other  resolutions  was  one 
which  approved  a  plan  to  enlist  some  ap¬ 
propriate  person  to  prepare  a  history  of  the 
Association.  It  was  understood  that  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  Association  to  accomplish  this 
project  without  necessity  for  payment  of  a 
fee  to  the  author. 

Total  registration  for  the  1951  gathering 
was  445,  but  according  to  Secretary-General 
Alfred  Allen  there  were  scores  present  who 
did  not  register.  The  host  state,  Florida, 
which  took  first  honors  again  in  number  of 
new  members,  had  the  largest  attendance 
with  64  registered.  New  York  was  second 
with  51,  while  Canada  sent  its  usual  large 
delegation  of  31  to  take  third  place.  Regis¬ 
tration  represented  thirty-eight  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Canada. 

The  convention  adjourned  after  a  lively 
discussion  on  a  site  for  the  1952  meeting. 
New  York’s  bid  overwhelmingly  lost  to  an 
enthusiastic  vote  for  Louisville,  Kentuckv. 
The  underlying  motive  for  the  selection  was 
that  of  meeting  simultaneously  with  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  part  of  a  plan  initiated  at  Salt  Lake 
City  last  year. 
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Editorially  Speaking 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
publishers  of  the  New  Outlook  for  the 
Blind ,  announces  with  this  issue  of  the 
journal  that  its  Editor  for  the  past  several 
years  is  retiring  from  that  position.  Dr. 
P.  C.  Potts,  whose  task  it  has  been  each 
month  to  perform  editorial  chores,  has  been 
requested  by  the  Foundation  to  give  up 
those  chores  so  that  his  time  with  the  agency 
staff  may  be  devoted  fully  to  professional 
consultation. 

As  most  of  you  know,  Dr.  Potts  came  to 
the  Foundation  about  15  years  ago  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  agency’s  staff  strength  in  the  field 
of  educational  research  and  information. 
About  six  years  ago  the  Foundation  asked 
him  to  assume  the  additional  responsibility 
of  supervising  the  editorial  and  business 
work  in  connection  with  the  Outlook.  It 
is  our  judgment  now  that  his  full-time  at¬ 
tention  to  educational  projects  is  most 
sorely  needed  in  these  days  of  stepped-up 
plans  for  advancing  knowledge  about  the 
needs  of  blind  children.  Specifically,  Dr. 
Potts’  major  service  during  the  next  12  to 
18  months  will  be  to  conclude  a  modern 
survey  of  the  facilities  existing  in  the  United 
States  for  the  schooling  of  Negro  children 
who  are  visually  handicapped. 

The  selection  of  a  successor  to  Dr.  Potts 
in  the  editorial  post  had  not  been  con¬ 
cluded  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  The 
Foundation  is  taking  advantage  of  its  action 
in  transferring  Dr.  Potts  to  re-examine  the 
true  role  of  the  Outlook  so  that  its  con¬ 
tinued  splendid  service  to  the  field  will  be 
assured.  We  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  post  of  editor  of  this — the  only  real 
effort  at  a  journal  that  will  reflect  the  read¬ 
ing  interests  of  all  categories  of  workers 
with  the  blind — is  one  of  considerable  in¬ 


fluence.  We  will  do  our  best  to  fill  the  post 
with  an  individual  who  clearly  merits  the 
right  to  wield  that  influence  by  virtue  of 
his  own  realization  of  the  responsibilty 
that  will  rest  upon  him. 

■  ■  asasaE« - - - 

NEW  PERSONALITIES  JOIN 
A.F.B.  TRUSTEES 

Four  new  personalities  from  the  fields  of 
business,  education  and  work  for  the  blind 
accepted  election  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
after  the  balloting  by  Members  in  last 
June’s  Annual  Membership  Meeting.  The 
addition  of  the  quartet  will  result  not  only 
in  the  immediate  value  of  their  own  leader¬ 
ship  ability  but  also  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  first  step  toward  board  procedures 
designed  to  reflect  more  adequately  the 
democratic  voice  of  the  field  in  which  the 
Foundation  serves. 

The  new  Trustees  are  J.  P.  Morgan  II,  an 
Officer  of  the  J.  P.  Morgan  Company  of  New 
York  City;  Dr.  Deane  W.  Malott,  new  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New 
York;  F.  E.  Davis  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  and  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind;  and, 
Roy  Kumpe,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  Manag¬ 
ing  Director  of  the  Arkansas  Enterprises  for 
the  Blind  and  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Morgan  and  Dr.  Malott  were  elected 
as  1  rustees-at-Large.  The  former  also  as¬ 
sumes  the  post  of  Chairman  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  Helen  Keller  Endowment  Fund  and 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee.  Dr. 
Malott  will  assume,  as  a  special  interest, 
partial  leadership  in  the  expansion  of  the 
agency’s  program  in  the  field  of  technical 
research  and  other  sciences. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr. 
Kumpe  was  the  result  of  a  suggested  plan 
whereby  the  incumbent  presidents  of  the 
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nation’s  two  largest  associations  of  profes¬ 
sional  workers  for  the  blind  automatically 
would  become  ex  officio  Trustees  of  the 
Foundation. 

Recognizing  that  the  entire  plan  for 
membership  in  the  Foundation  and  its 
over-all  administrative  procedures  have  be¬ 
come  antiquated,  the  Board  of  I  rustees 
also  has  called  for  a  total  revision  of  the 
Bylaws.  A  new  proposed  draft  of  Bylaws 
will  be  studied  in  early  November  and,  if 
passed,  will  clarify  all  such  matters.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  intense  interest  that  has  been 
shown  in  these  actions  of  the  Foundation 
Board,  the  Outlook,  from  time  to  time,  will 
devote  additional  space  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  them. 


Uook  Keviews 


Who’s  Who  Among  the  Blind  in  the  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Professional  World.  Compiled 
by  Ada  E.  Pruitt,  Edited  by  Miriam  P. 
Latimer.  Washington,  D.  C.:  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  74  pp.  $2.00. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  the  American 
public  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  consult 
as  reference  tools  the  various  volumes  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  collective  title,  Who's 
Who.  The  subtitle  “A  Biographical  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Noteworthy  Men  and  Women 
and  the  claim  that  “all  are  listed  who  are 
found  to  fall  under  the  carefully  patterned 
classification  prescribing  selections”  guaran¬ 
tee  comprehensiveness  and  discrimination. 
The  title,  Who's  Who ,  has  been  restricted 
through  legal  action  to  volumes  published 
by  the  A.  N.  Marquis  Company  in  Chicago, 
except  in  cases  where  “merely  restricted 
circularizations  in  connection  with  local, 
sectional,  or  vocational  compilations  are 
involved.”  The  fact  that  a  list  falls  within 
this  special  category  should  not,  however, 


relieve  its  publishers  from  the  obligation 
to  uphold  standards  and  provide  a  reference 
tool  of  real  value  to  the  user. 

A  new  volume  of  this  special  kind  has  re¬ 
cently  come  to  our  desk.  It  is  called  Who's 
Who  Among  the  Blind  in  the  Business  and 
Professional  World,  and  is  published  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  Blind  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  As  stated  in  the  preface,  this  new 
compilation  aims  at  “providing  some  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  solution  of  problems  for  pro¬ 
fessionally  trained  people,”  and  “we  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  type  of  information  will  as¬ 
sist  blind  persons  to  begin  and  build  careers 
in  professions.”  The  idea  seems  to  be  that 
a  list  of  the  successful,  with  some  statement 
from  each  of  them  as  to  how  this  success 
was  achieved,  will  enable  the  young  blind 
person  to  follow  their  example.  Whether 
this  is  sound  vocational  counseling  may  be 
questioned.  In  any  case,  this  volume  hardly 
seems  to  be  the  answer  to  the  problem. 

The  selection  of  biographees  seems  sur¬ 
prising.  Only  about  eighty  sketches  are  in¬ 
cluded,  classified  according  to  professions. 
This  is  no  attempt  to  criticize  the  inclusion 
of  the  names  that  are  listed;  it  is  the  omis¬ 
sions  that  are  appalling.  The  classification 
is  illogical;  for  instance,  a  blind  man  who  is 
doing  very  well  indeed  as  a  physical  thera¬ 
pist,  is  listed  among  the  physicians.  Further¬ 
more,  no  distinction  is  made  between  those 
who  became  blind  early  in  life  and  those 
who  lost  their  sight  at  an  advanced  age  and 
merely  continued  in  a  career  already  well 
established,  a  consideration  that  might  well 
be  of  importance  from  a  vocational  point 
of  view. 

It  is  not  good  enough  to  say  that  future 
editions  will  remedy  this  situation.  It  is 
unsatisfactory  to  base  a  work  of  this  kind 
only  on  the  material  returned  by  some  of 
those  to  whom  the  questionnaire  was  sent. 
Anyone  knows  that  it  is  most  likely  to  be 
the  busy,  influential,  and  well  known  who 
are  the  slowest  to  cooperate  with  an  enter- 
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prise  of  this  kind,  and  the  biggest  part  of 
the  compiler’s  job  is  to  get  them  to  answer. 

It  is  stated  that  no  information  has  been 
supplied  that  is  not  authentic  and  did  not 
come  directly  from  the  individual.  Ad¬ 
mirable  as  this  may  sound,  the  result  is 
a  wide  variety  of  general  statements,  mostly 
of  the  inspirational  kind,  that  hardly  could 
help  anyone  to  find  a  job.  Most  of  the  so- 
called  “advice”  is  platitudinous,  abounding 
in  terms  like  grit ,  pluck ,  courage ,  and  per¬ 
severance.  The  editors  have  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  out  statements  that  in  any 
concrete  way  could  point  the  way  to  voca¬ 
tional  success.  In  other  words,  the  editors 
have  not  edited,  nor  have  they  even 
bothered  with  any  proofreading  worth  its 
name.  In  the  sketch  of  one  of  the  physicians 
listed,  there  is  a  typographical  error  of  hair- 
raising  ludicrousness.  As  printed  the  sen¬ 
tence  reads,  “I  personally  conduct  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  patients,  eliciting  a  careful 
and  detailed  history  on  his  first  visit  and 
doing  all  palpation,  percussion,  and  emas¬ 
culation  procedures.”  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
further  on  the  same  doctor  continues,  “Yet 
as  time  went  on,  it  became  evident  that 
many  of  my  patients  were  not  coming  back 
to  me  for  medical  service.”  Whoever  origi¬ 
nally  made  this  unintentional  error,  it  is  up 
to  the  editors  to  see  that  that  sort  of  thing 
does  not  get  into  print.  The  many  other 
sins  against  good  grammar  and  syntax  may 
not  be  quite  so  spectacular,  but  they  are  in 
abundant  evidence.  Too  much  inferior  stuff 
of  this  kind  is  permitted  in  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind,  on  the  theory,  perhaps, 
that  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  expected.  Blind 
people  everywhere  are  desperately  engaged 
in  a  battle  to  convince  the  world  that  they 
can  amount  to  something.  For  them,  this 
volume  is  a  setback. 

One  might  ask,  “Why  should  there  be  a 
Who’s  Who  Among  the  Blind?”  Blind  peo¬ 
ple  of  eminence  are  found  in  all  standard 
Who’s  Who  volumes  and  this  is  a  victory 
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for  them  in  an  age  where  so  large  a  section 
of  the  blind  is  trying  to  show  the  sighted 
world  that  they  do  not  belong  to  a  special 
segregated  group.  If  it  seems  necessary,  for 
vocational  or  other  reasons,  to  compile  a 
separate  list,  let  us  have  one  that  is  not 
embarrassing  to  the  blind. 

— Helca  Lende 


Current  Citerature 


The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be 
borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Refer¬ 
ence  Lending  Library  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind 

“Retrolental  Fibroplasia”  by  Doctors  Al¬ 
gernon  B.  Reese  and  Frederick  C.  Blodi  is 
the  text  of  the  Fifth  Francis  I.  Proctor  Lec¬ 
ture  presented  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Medical  School  in  September,  1950, 
and  was  published  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Ophthalmology  for  January,  1951.  This 
is  a  summary  of  the  authors'  studies  on  this, 
condition.  The  article  attempts  to  define 
retrolental  fibroplasia  and  to  differentiate 
it  clearly  from  other  conditions  with  which 
it  has  been  confused.  It  describes  the  various 
phases  of  the  condition:  the  acute  and 
cicatricial.  It  also  discusses  and  evaluates 
the  various  treatments  that  have  been  tested 
for  both  stages.  Among  treatments  con¬ 
sidered  are  surgery,  vitamin  therapy  and 
ACTH  therapy. 

“The  Care  of  Young  Blind  Children”  by 
Norah  Gibbs  is  a  small  pamphlet  published 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  early 
this  year.  The  pamphlet  is  aimed  at  parents 
of  blind  children  and  is  in  the  form  of 
questions  and  answers.  Some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  included  are:  “What  kind  of  clothes 
and  toys  does  he  need?”;  “How  are  we  to 
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know  if  our  blind  child  is  progressing  satis¬ 
factorily?”,  etc.  This  is  N.I.B.  Bulletin  #  18. 

“Blind  Improve  lest  Gear”  by  R.  W. 
Gunderson  and  “Sightless  Technicians 
Learn  Radio  Servicing”  by  George  B.  Miller 
appeared  in  Radio  Electronics  for  March, 
1951.  The  Gunderson  article  deals  with 
specialized  measuring  equipment  for  use 
by  blind  persons  which  converts  electrical 
variations  and  meter  readings  into  audio 
nulls  or  into  increases  or  decreases  in  the 
pitch  of  an  audio-frequency  note.  The  re¬ 
sulting  test  gear  is  thus  equipped  with  a 
“speak  for  itself”  feature  which  makes  it 
useful  for  sighted  technicians  as  well  as  for 
blind  technicians. 

Mr.  Miller  begins  his  article  on  blind 
technicians  with  a  statement  made  by  a 
blind  man:  “I  didn’t  get  rich  servicing 
radios,  but  I  can  stand  on  my  hind  legs  and 
live  independently.”  He  introduces  us  to 
a  number  of  blind  men  who  have  been 
successful  in  the  field  of  radio  servicing.  He 
describes  briefly  the  training  and  specialized 
equipment  used  by  blind  radio  technicians. 

“Flashsounds  and  Aural  Constructs  for 
the  Blind”  by  Victor  Twersky  appeared  in 
Physics  Today  for  March,  1Q51*  The  article 
is  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  article 
by  Franklin  S.  Cooper  which  appeared  in 
July,  1950.  Mr.  Twersky  states  that  the 
guidance  devices  discussed  by  Mr.  Cooper 
were  in  the  nature  of  probes  although  their 
immediate  antecedents  were  radar  and 
sonar.  He  suggests  an  alternative  guidance 
device  which  supplies  information  from  a 
relatively  large  area  in  a  convenient  and  fa¬ 
miliar  form  for  integration  by  the  blind 
person’s  remaining  sensory  organs,  allowing 
him  to  capitalize  on  his  backlog  of  past  ex¬ 
periences.  Mr.  Twersky  then  goes  on  to 
describe  the  experiments  conducted  to  de¬ 
velop  audible  devices  such  as  the  flash- 
sound. 


1950-51  FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
announced  that  seven  new  scholarships  and 
ten  renewals  have  been  granted  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  to  outstanding  sightless  students 
working  for  their  college  degrees. 

All  17  students  are  working  for  advanced 
degrees  with  the  expectation  of  serving  not 
only  among  the  blind,  but  in  competition 
with  sighted  professionals,  in  such  fields  as 
social  work,  music,  teaching,  and  the  law. 
Three  of  the  recipients  are  Negroes. 

During  the  scholastic  year  1950-51,  the 
Foundation  awarded  scholarships  totaling 
$6,500.00.  These  grants  are  usually  for 
$300.00  each,  but  for  the  past  four  years  a 
special  grant  henceforth  to  be  known  as  the 
HELEN  KELLER  SCHOLARSHIP  of 
$1,000.00  has  been  made  to  a  deaf-blind 
student  engaged  in  university  work.  Also, 
this  year  the  Foundation  has  awarded  three 
scholarships  of  $200.00  each  for  summer 
school  study  to  sighted  teachers  who  want 
to  prepare  themselves  to  work  with  deaf- 
blind  children,  and  20  scholarships  of 
$100.00  each  for  six  weeks  of  summer 
school  to  teachers  and  workers  with  the 
blind. 

The  seven  new  scholarships  this  year  go 
to:  Anita  Blair,  Texas;  F.  Vernon  Getty, 
Maryland;  Theodore  Messenger,  Jr.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  John  C.  Pine,  Illinois;  Eileen 
P.  Noone,  Pennsylvania;  Howlett  P.  Smith, 
Arizona;  Donald  Walhout,  Michigan. 

Renewal  of  scholarships  already  being 
held  were  made  to:  Imogene  Cheesman, 
Kentucky;  Richard  Evensen,  Massachusetts; 
Geneva  Harrison,  Florida;  Rodney  Hoover, 
California;  H.  Noyes  Macomber,  Massachu¬ 
setts;  Vera  J.  McClain,  Alabama;  Emerald 
McKenzie,  New  York;  John  Sutton,  Texas; 
James  Warrick,  Tennessee;  Bonifacio  Ytur- 
bide,  Nevada. 
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STATISTICAL  KNOWLEDGE  GETS 
RENEWED  INVESTIGATION 
The  activation  o£  the  reorganized  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  on  Statistics  of  Blindness 
was  announced  recently  by  Dr.  Ralph 
Hurlin,  who  continues  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  under  its  joint  sponsorship  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness. 

Originally  organized  about  twenty  years 
ago,  the  Committee  on  Statistics  provided 
to  the  field  the  basis  for  computing  the  in¬ 
cidence  of  blindness  in  the  United  States 
which  still  is  in  current  use.  Much  of  its 
continuing  research  and  application  of  basic 
estimates  has  been  carried  on  by  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  two  sponsoring  agencies,  but  of 
late  years  the  Committee  as  a  whole  had  not 
been  conspicuously  active. 

As  announced  by  the  Chairman  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  officials  of  both  agencies, 
the  members  of  the  reorganized  Committee, 
in  addition  to  Dr.  Hurlin,  are:  Dr.  Trygve 
Gunderson,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Ophthalmology,  Harvard  University,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts;  Dr.  Conrad  Berens, 
Executive  Eye  Surgeon,  New  York  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Ray¬ 
mond  L.  Pfeiffer,  Ophthalmological  Con¬ 
sultant,  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  New  York  City;  Miss  Anne  E. 
Geddes,  Chief,  Division  of  Statistics  and 
Analysis,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Social 
Security  Administration  FSA,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Dr.  Carl  E.  Rice,  Medical  Director, 
PHS,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.;  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Retiring  Direc¬ 
tor,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  and,  Dr.  Marta  Fraenkel,  Director, 
Medical  Statistics  &  Records  Service,  De¬ 
partment  of  Hospitals,  New  York  City.  Ex 
officio  members  are  Dr.  Franklin  Foote, 
Executive  Director,  and  Miss  Edith  Kerby, 
Associate  for  Statistics  and  Analysis,  both  of 
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the  National  Society  staff,  and  Mr.  M. 
Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director,  and 
Miss  Kathern  Gruber,  Assistant  Director,  of 
the  Foundation  staff. 

It  is  anticipated  that  demonstration  sur¬ 
veys  to  establish  standards  for  statistical 
studies  will  be  launched  before  the  end  of 
the  current  year,  officials  stated. 

- — — — - 

CONFERENCE  ON  LIBRARY  SERVICE 
FOR  THE  BLIND  TO  BE  HELD  AT 
LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  IN 
NOVEMBER 

A  national  conference  of  representatives 
of  various  groups  who  provide  reading 
matter  for  the  blind  of  the  United  States 
and  its  territories  will  be  held  at  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  in  November  1951.  The 
Library  will  sponsor  the  conference  in 
order  to  seek  solutions  for  some  of  the 
problems  connected  with  the  program  of 
library  service  for  the  blind  and  to  explore 
possible  avenues  of  improvement. 

Papers  defining  the  problems  and  offer¬ 
ing  suggestions  for  solutions  and  improve¬ 
ments  will  be  presented  in  a  two-day  ses¬ 
sion.  It  is  expected  that  considerable  bene¬ 
fit  will  be  derived  from  a  pooling  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  technical  knowledge  of  in¬ 
dividuals  responsible  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  successive  stages  in 
the  over-all  program.  A  discussion  by  ex¬ 
perts  qualified  to  review  existing  procedures 
will  identify  a  number  of  challenging  prob¬ 
lems.  The  information  obtained  and  con¬ 
clusions  reached  will  be  disseminated  by 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

Regional  libraries  for  the  blind,  State 
agencies  for  the  blind,  organizations  en¬ 
gaged  in  promoting  and  administering  re¬ 
lated  activities  for  the  blind,  volunteer 
organizations,  recording  studios  for  talking 
books,  and  presses  publishing  books  in 
Braille  are  among  the  groups  being  in¬ 
vited  to  send  representatives. 
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“Last  autumn”,  relates  Helen  Keller,  “I 
attended  a  gathering  in  Westport,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  where  a  professional  perfumer  talked 
most  interestingly  about  the  distillation  of 
flower  fragrances.  He  gave  us  all  what  he 
called  the  ‘blind  test’,  to  see  how  many 
floral  perfumes  we  could  identify.  He  pre¬ 
sented  to  each  of  us  eight  fragrances  on 
little  blotters,  or  ‘whiff  sachets’ — rose,  car¬ 
nation,  honeysuckle,  lily-of-the-valley,  lilac, 
gardenia,  jasmin  and  violet.  Everyone  com¬ 
plimented  me  on  my  ability  to  name  cor¬ 
rectly  seven  out  of  eight  fragrances.  I  found 
out  that  most  women  can  identify  only  one 
or  two.  This  is  a  sad  comment  indeed  on 
their  neglect  of  a  faculty  which  would  re¬ 
pay  them  a  hundredfold  from  some  patience 
in  its  development.” — From  the  June  issue 
of  The  Reporter ,  published  by  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 


"Bright  Victory"— A  JVew  Picture 

A  war  picture  of  a  different  sort  is 
“Bright  Victory”  (Universal-International). 
Its  hero,  Larry  Nevins  (Arthur  Kennedy), 
is  in  combat  for  perhaps  three  minutes, 
screen  time,  before  an  enemy  sniper  lays 
him  low.  The  remainder  of  the  picture  is 
concerned  with  efforts  of  the  Army  hospitals 
and  of  Larry  himself  to  make  him  over  into 
a  useful  citizen  once  more.  For  Larry’s  is 
an  especially  difficult  case.  He  has  been 
blinded.  Based  on  Baynard  Kendrick’s 
novel  “Lights  Out,”  the  story  goes  into  a 
documentary-like  account  of  his  treatment 
at  the  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital*  where 
many  of  the  sequences  were  filmed.  First 
they  must  overcome  Larry’s  natural  despair, 
then  teach  him  to  “see”  with  his  other 
senses.  The  entire  process  is  an  absorbing 


one,  a  tribute  both  to  the  skill  of  modern 
science  and  to  the  infinite  patience  and 
understanding  of  the  Army’s  therapists. 

But  the  film  develops  far  beyond  this, 
probing  into  the  new  personal  relationships 
of  the  man  as  his  cure  progresses.  He  had 
been  engaged  to  a  girl  back  home  before 
he  went  into  the  Army.  How  does  he  feel 
about  her  now,  and  she  about  him?  And 
his  parents?  Larry  is  given  a  furlough  from 
the  hospital  but  soon  discovers  that  the 
mingled  pity  and  babying  he  receives  at 
home  are  more  than  he  can  bear.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  he  has  developed  a  friendship  with 
a  girl  at  the  hospital  and  through  her  meets 
a  prominent  lawyer,  himself  blind,  who 
learned  and  practises  his  profession  despite 
his  affliction.  He  gives  Larry  his  new  direc¬ 
tion.  And  finally  Larry,  a  Southerner,  sud¬ 
denly  finds  that  his  best  friend  during  his 
months  of  recuperation  is  a  Negro.  How 
does  he  adjust  to  this? 

All  of  these  elements  have  been  worked 
intelligently  into  Robert  Buckner’s  excel¬ 
lent  screenplay  and  directed  sympatheti¬ 
cally,  with  a  warm  sense  for  human  values, 
by  Mark  Robson.  The  hospital  scenes,  while 
explicit  in  detailing  the  treatment,  also 
underline  nicely  the  friendship  and  group 
feeling  among  the  patients.  Larry’s  un¬ 
fortunate  romance  with  his  home-town 
sweetheart  is  presented  humanly,  without 
recriminations.  His  relation  with  his  under¬ 
standing  father  is  a  rare  one  in  movies. 
The  Negro  theme  is  handled  without  ser¬ 
monizing,  growing  logically  out  of  the 
story’s  premises.  James  Edwards,  seen  in 
“Home  of  the  Brave,”  gives  the  role  dignity 
and  dimension.  Arthur  Kennedy  is  superb 
as  the  embittered  but  courageous  Larry,  and 
a  charming  newcomer,  Peggy  Dow,  radiant 
as  Larry’s  helpful  friend.  “Bright  Victory” 
is  a  quiet  triumph  of  good  taste  and  good 
film-making. — Arthur  Knight. 

Saturday  Review  of  Literature , 

July  21,  1951.  pp.  26-27. 
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Cane  Travel  by  a,  Blinded  Adult 

OCTAVE  J.  BOURGEOIS 


Many  articles  have  been  written  and 
countless  words  have  been  spoken  about 
“the  correct  manner  for  the  use  of  a  cane” 
by  blind  people.  Boiled  down  to  a  few 
words,  the  usual  explanation  is  for  a  blind 
person  to  extend  a  cane  in  front  of  his  feet 
about  one  or  two  inches  from  the  sidewalk 
or  street  and  occasionally  tap  the  sidewalk 
as  he  walks  along. 

This  article  is  not  written  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  experienced  cane  travelers  and 
especially  not  for  those  who  have  been 
blind  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
or  since  childhood.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
express  the  thought  of  a  person  who  be¬ 
came  blind  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  who 
had  previously  lived  a  normal  sighted  lite, 
taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
which  vision  afforded.  It  is  by  no  means  to 
be  considered  as  covering  all  details  of 
cane  travel  because  the  writer  has  had  no 
experience  with  snow-covered  sidewalks 
and  very  little  with  those  coated  with  ice. 
However,  this  is  an  attempt  to  assist  the 
average  person  who  becomes  blind  in  adult 
life  to  gain  greater  confidence  and  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  cane  travel  in  a  busy  city  is  not 
an  unusual  feat,  but  simply  a  matter  of  hav¬ 
ing  courage  and  a  level  head,  and  not  being 
hesitant  about  inquiring  as  to  directions 
or  locations. 

The  writer  has  read  all  of  the  published 
material  that  he  could  secure  regarding  the 
various  methods  and  procedures  of  using 

a  cane  properly  and  has  secured  various 

¥  _ _ 
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types  of  canes  which  were  offered  as  being 
those  which  could  be  used  to  greatest 
advantage.  After  fourteen  years  of  hard 
body  jolts  through  stepping  off  deep  curb¬ 
ings  and  walking  into  canopy  uprights  and 
building  barricades,  and  receiving  bruises 
on  the  nose,  chin  and  forehead,  some  of 
which  caused  profuse  bleeding,  he  believed 
that  it  was  time  to  publish  some  suggestions 
on  cane  travel  which  may  help  persons  who 
have  had  or  who  are  undergoing  the  same 
experiences. 

The  writer,  who  is  five  feet  eight  inches 
tall  and  wears  a  thirty-three  inch  shirt 
sleeve,  uses  a  cane  which  measures  thirty- 
eight  inches  from  the  high  part  of  the  crook 
to  the  tip.  This  cane  weighs  five  ounces 
and  has  a  narrow  crook.  The  wideness  or 
narrowness  of  the  crook  of  the  cane  mat¬ 
ters  very  little;  I  have  used  both  types  and 
neither  offers  any  particular  advantage 
other  than  that  it  is  easier  to  hitch  the  wide 
crook  into  a  belt  or  coat  pocket  when  not 
in  use. 

One  thing  I  have  done  to  my  cane  which 
I  find  of  great  advantage  in  my  style  of 
foot  travel  is  to  have  the  ferrule  tip  beveled 
to  a  forty-five  degree  angle  from  the  front 
to  the  back  of  the  cane.  This  I  have  found 
to  be  exceptionally  helpful  when  about  to 
come  down  stairways;  the  beveled  tip  helps 
by  allowing  me  to  slide  it  along  the  floor 
or  pavement,  dropping  off  when  I  reach 
the  first  step  of  a  stairway  or  the  curbing. 
I  have  found  that  a  cane  with  the  usual  type 
of  ferrule  or  tip  which  is  not  beveled  is 
inclined  to  catch  on  either  the  floor  or  side¬ 
walk  and  cause  me  to  stop  to  investigate 
the  approaching  step. 
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As  mentioned  above,  I  have  on  many  oc¬ 
casions  attempted  to  learn  to  travel  by 
using  the  cane  held  about  an  inch  or  so 
above  the  level  of  the  sidewalk,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  have  quite  often  walked  off  the  curb¬ 
ing  on  to  a  driveway  or,  when  the  paving 
is  very  rough,  received  a  bad  jolt  by 
stepping  off,  as  the  cane  could  not  warn  me. 
Of  course,  I  realize  that  many  good  travel¬ 
ers  do  use  this  method,  and  it  no  doubt 
has  its  advantages;  but  in  my  case,  I  have 
never  found  it  to  be  worthwhile  due  to  the 
jolts  and  shocks  which  I  have  received. 

In  my  travels  throughout  the  state  of 
Louisiana  as  employment  counselor  for  the 
blind,  I  have  discussed  this  with  many 
blind  people,  some  of  whom  have  become 
blind  in  adult  life  and  I  have  found  none 
who  use  the  extended  cane  method. 

My  method  of  holding  a  cane  is  to  grip 
it  with  the  middle,  ring  and  little  fingers 
and  hold  it  for  easy  manipulation  with  the 
forefinger  on  the  right  side  of  the  shaft 
and  the  thumb  on  the  left  side  of  the  shaft, 
with  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  at  times  trail¬ 
ing  under  the  cane  and  the  right  side  of  the 
thumb  pressed  against  the  left  side  of  the 
cane. 

When  ascending  steps  or  stairways,  my 
method  is  to  hold  the  cane  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  gliding,  but  about  two 
inches  above  the  floor  level,  as  this  will 
enable  the  blind  person  to  detect  each  level 
when  the  step  up  is  made  and  thus  readily 
realize  that  he  has  reached  the  level  of  the 
floor. 

Some  instructors  in  cane  travel  believe 
that  the  blind  person  should  be  equally 
skillful  with  both  the  left  and  right  hand. 
I  have  tried  on  many  occasions  to  use  the 
left  hand  as  easily  as  the  right,  but  to  no 
avail.  I  can  use  it  after  a  fashion  but  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  right  hand  at  all  times.  My 
thought  is  that  a  person  learns  to  become 
a  skillful  bowler  through  the  use  of  the 
same  arm  and  swing  at  all  times,  and 


usually  uses  a  fork  or  spoon  with  the  same 
hand  at  all  times.  So  it  is  with  cane  travel 
— you  became  an  expert  by  concentrating 
on  the  use  of  either  the  right  or  left  hand, 

as  the  case  mav  be. 

/ 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  blind  person  can 
adhere  to  one  fixed  rule  of  cane  use  when 
working  in  areas  with  a  wide  radius.  A 
person  using  a  cane  in  traveling  about  a 
city  might  possibly  adopt  a  fixed  rule,  but 
I  am  sure  that  when  he  reaches  a  section 
of  the  city  where  the  sidewalk  is  thickly 
congested  with  pedestrians,  he  will  have 
to  change  to  some  other  style.  In  other 
words,  a  person  applying  the  so-called  arch 
method  of  swinging  a  cane  in  a  radius  will 
have  to  modify  this  procedure  when  travel¬ 
ing  in  a  congested  business  section.  Nor 
can  a  person  using  the  glide  method  con¬ 
tinue  this  style  when  traveling  on  rough 
sidewalks  or  country  roads,  at  which  time 
he  has  to  revert  to  the  arch  method. 

Recent  articles  on  cane  travel  have  given 
examples  of  how  a  cane  can  be  used  in 
traveling  with  walls  or  buildings  on  the 
right  of  the  traveler,  but  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  times  when  it  is  necessary  for 
a  blind  person  to  travel  in  the  opposite 
direction;  in  other  words,  along  curbings 
where  he  is  apt  to  encounter  garbage  cans, 
parking  meter  poles,  street  light  poles,  etc., 
and  has  no  wall  on  his  right  to  guide  him 
and  warn  him  of  the  distance  from  the 
curbing.  Therefore,  I  will  briefly  outline 
the  manner  in  which  I  use  a  cane  when 
traveling  over  a  route  which  presents  varia¬ 
tions  in  types  of  sidewalks. 

I  recently  secured  a  duralumin  cane  from 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
with  the  glide  ferrule  and  believe  it  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  I  have  been  seeking.  Due  to  the 
rubber  grommet  which  is  between  the  fer¬ 
rule  and  the  shaft  of  the  cane,  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  the  excessive  noise  is  elimi¬ 
nated,  but  enough  sound  bounce  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  tapping  the  cane. 
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When  leaving  my  home  or  office,  the 
glide  ferrule  tells  me  exactly  where  each 
step-off  is,  whether  it  be  step  or  curbing, 
with  no  possibility  of  snagging  in  cracks  or 
crevices  in  the  flooring  or  steps.  W  hen  I 
reach  the  sidewalk,  my  method  is  to  meas¬ 
ure  my  distance  from  either  the  building 
or  curbing  and  then  proceed  along  the  side¬ 
walk.  I  hold  my  cane  in  the  right  hand 
with  my  arm  from  the  shoulder  to  the  el¬ 
bow  even  with  my  body,  and  from  the  el¬ 
bow  to  my  hand  at  an  angle  as  though  pre¬ 
paring  to  shake  hands.  The  ferrule  of  the 
cane  is  sliding  along  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  my  left  foot,  thus  acting  as  a  probe  and 
a  bumper,  but  not  extending  on  either  side 
more  than  the  width  of  my  body,  thus 
eliminating  any  possibility  of  "tripping  a 
passerby.  My  head  and  shoulders  are  kept 
erect  so  that  in  case  I  might  brush  against 
an  obstruction  my  body  can  sway  with  the 
touch  or  slide  off  without  any  solid  bump. 
When  I  reach  a  driveway  or  alley,  my  cane 
will  slide  down  and  up  again  on  the  other 
side,  and  thus  at  all  times  I  am  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  terrain.  If  the  driveway  is 
rough  I  elevate  the  cane  about  an  inch  01 
so  from  the  ground  until  I  reach  the  oppo¬ 
site  curbing  and  step  upon  the  sidewalk 
again.  At  the  corner,  the  location  of  which 
I  am  aware  of  by  the  change  in  sound  or 
air  current,  my  cane  will  again  tell  me  when 
I  reach  the  curbing.  I  then  either  cross  the 
street  alone,  or  request  assistance  of  a 
sighted  pedestrian  if  it  is  a  busy  intei sec¬ 
tion. 

When  traveling  along  a  sidewalk  paved 
with  concrete,  I  endeavor  to  take  advantage 
of  any  separation  lines  which  may  exist  and 
run  parallel  to  the  building  line.  If  there  is 
a  grass  border  between  the  sidewalk  and 
the  curbing,  of  course  this  is  of  invaluable 
assistance,  as,  in  that  case,  hazards  such  as 
parking  meters,  posts,  etc.,  will  not  be  en¬ 
countered.  At  all  times  a  cane  travelei 
should  not  try  to  walk  to  the  extreme  curb- 
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ing  side  of  the  sidewalk  or  the  wall  side  but 
endeavor  to  remain  as  near  to  the  right  of 
the  center  of  the  sidewalk  as  is  possible. 

When  a  blind  person  secures  assistance  in 
crossing  a  busy  street,  if  the  pedestrian  takes 
hold  of  his  arm,  he  should  not  protest  this 
method  of  assistance  as  it  will  be  only  for 
a  few  feet.  However,  if  at  all  possible,  when 
proffered  assistance  he  should  take  hold  of 
the  pedestrian’s  arm  and  follow  across  the 
street.  I  have  noticed  that  a  simple  expla¬ 
nation  as  to  the  greater  ease  with  which 
a  blind  person  can  follow  the  pedestrian 
will  be  understood.  In  the  future  very  prob¬ 
ably  he  will  remember  this  explanation 
when  assisting  some  other  blind  peison. 
When  the  curbing  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  is  reached,  naturally  the  cane 
which  has  been  held  at  an  elevation  of 
about  one  or  two  inches  from  the  feet  will 
warn  him  of  the  curbing;  and  the  step  up 
is  made  without  difficulty. 

Assuming  that  the  sidewalk  in  the  next 
block  is  paved  with  bricks  or  some  other 
type  of  uneven  surface,  I  revert  to  the  arch 
method  or  swing  type  of  cane  use  and  do 
not  attempt  to  glide  my  cane.  However,  of 
course,  should  the  type  of  paving  change 
anywhere  along  the  block,  I  revert  to  the 
glide  method  where  this  is  practical,  as  I 
find  that  this  style  enables  me  to  walk  faster 
and  with  a  greater  amount  of  confidence. 
When  I  arrive  at  the  corner,  if  I  believe  it 
is  a  quiet  street  which  I  can  cross  alone,  my 
method  is  to  step  off  the  sidewalk  for  two 
or  three  steps,  then  stop  and  again  listen 
for  sound  of  traffic  and  then  hold  my  cane 
slightly  elevated  for  the  first  half  of  the 
street.  When  I  believe  I  have  leached  the 
crown  of  the  street  and  am  crossing  the 
other  half,  I  lower  my  cane.  This  is  done 
in  order  to  be  prepared  to  feel  the  curb, 
and  the  cane  is  swung  in  a  semicircle  before 
stepping  up  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  en¬ 
countering  any  obstruction  on  the  sidewalk. 
Stopping  for  a  moment,  just  after  stepping 
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off  the  sidewalk,  enables  boys  on  bicycles 
who  may  be  riding  along  very  quietly,  to 
avoid  me,  as  I  usually  cannot  be  seen  while 
standing  on  the  sidewalk  by  a  boy  who  is 
riding  along  a  line  of  parked  automobiles. 

In  city  travel,  my  belief  is  that  when  a 
person  can  travel  one  block  alone  he  can 
travel  fif tv,  because  at  all  times  he  has  to 
know  where  he  is  going  and  how  to  get 
there.  This  does  not  apply  only  to  a  blind 
person  but  also  to  sighted  persons. 

Possibly  because  I  am  city  bred,  I  find 
my  greatest  difficulty  to  be  in  travel  on 
country  roads  or  lanes  where  sidewalks  are 
non-existent.  Houses  are  generally  set  quite 


far  back  from  the  highway,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  locate  them  unless  I  have  traveled 
the  route  before  with  a  sighted  person  who 
has  given  me  some  directions,  or  I  have 
been  able  to  locate  landmarks  such  as  drive¬ 
ways,  culverts,  etc.  But,  once  again,  it  is  a 
question  of  a  person  being  familiar  with 
the  territory  in  which  he  is  traveling.  On 
roads  with  uneven  surfaces,  I  find  that  the 
arch  method  of  travel  is  far  superior.  In 
fact,  the  glide  method  does  not  hold  up 
here  because  country  roads  are  often  rutted, 
and,  of  course,  gliding  is  almost  impossible 
under  such  conditions. 


The  Talking  Book  Machine 
As  a  Home  Teaching  Tool 

MARY  MELVIN 


The  introduction  of  the  talking  book  ma¬ 
chine  to  a  home  teacher’s  students  is  some¬ 
times  mentioned,  in  passing,  as  a  part  of 
a  home  teacher’s  duties.  Also,  teaching  the 
client  how  to  operate  the  very  simple  ma¬ 
chine  is  spoken  of,  incidentally,  as  part  of 
the  regular  curriculum  of  the  teacher.  But 
the  much  more  difficult  job  of  leading  the 
student  gradually  to  make  full  use  of  the 
reading  machine  in  all  of  its  rich  possibil¬ 
ities  is  seldom,  if  ever,  put  down  as  a  serious 
and  highly  professional  part  of  the  home 
teacher’s  responsibility.  To  be  able  to  judge 
the  student’s  reading  tastes  and  aptitudes 
requires  experience.  To  know  those  books 
on  various  subjects  in  which  the  client 
would  naturally  be  interested,  owing  to  his 
education,  experience  and  personality  is  a 
task  fully  as  rewarding  as  teaching  a  cro- 
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chet  pattern.  These  duties  require  great 
skill  and  training  as  well  as  wide  experi¬ 
ence  with  books  and  with  people.  It  is  not 
enough  to  tell  a  client  about  the  reading 
machine,  nor  is  it  enough  to  demonstrate 
to  him  how  to  operate  the  machine.  It  is 
not  even  enough  to  point  out  to  him  those 
books  dealing  with  biographies  of  successful 
blind  persons.  This  latter  use  of  the  talk¬ 
ing  book  is  undoubtedly  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  accustoming  the  person  to  his  new 
condition  of  blindness.  Nevertheless,  even 
this  valuable  service  does  not  touch  the 
major  facet  of  usefulness  of  the  talking 
book  machine. 

The  great  possibilities  of  the  reading  ma¬ 
chine  are  realized  by  the  home  teacher  only 
when  she  is  herself  familiar  with  the  major 
offerings  of  the  recorded  books  so  that  she 
can  help  her  client  find  what  he  most  likes 
to  read,  and  what  he  might  possibly  like  to 
read  a  year  from  now,  or  two  years  from 
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now.  She  could,  and  should  be  able  to. 


point  out  to  him  not  only  what  he  wants 
to  read  at  the  present  time  and  at  his  pres¬ 
ent  stage  of  development  as  a  reader,  but 
she  should  be  able  to  let  him  glimpse,  even 
though  dimly,  what  riches  are  available  to 
him  later  on.  Tastes  change  and  develop, 


even — let  us  confess  it — tastes  improve. 
There  is  such  a  rich  variety  of  material 
available  on  the  talking  book  records,  and 
the  man  who  enjoys  the  lighter  type  of 
reading  at  present,  and  only  the  lighter  type, 
might  find  himself  wishing  additional  read¬ 
ing  fare  if  only  he  could  have  an  occasional 
conversation  about  books  with  one  whom 
he  knows  and  trusts  as  a  guide.  The  aver¬ 


age  sighted  reader  has  available  to  him, 
through  his  local  library,  the  interest,  coun¬ 
sel  and  enthusiasm  of  his  local  librarian. 
But  the  talking  book  reader  cannot  drop 
into  his  local  library  for  a  chat  with  the 
librarian.  The  librarian  of  the  talking  book 
records  lives  far  away  from  most  of  the 
borrowers,  and  cannot  have  personal  con¬ 


tact  with  them.  The  home  teacher  can 
greatly  enrich  the  lives  of  her  clients  by 
familiarizing  herself  to  the  fullest  extent 
with  the  literature  in  all  categories  avail¬ 
able  through  records,  d  his  is  a  personal 
service  which  she  owes  her  students.  And 
on  the  more  impersonal  side,  she  will  also 
be  developing  to  the  full  the  potential  of 

the  recorded  library. 

Many  of  the  blind  students  have  more 
leisure,  in  their  early  days  of  blindness, 
than  they  have  ever  had  before,  d  hey  can 
be  stimulated  to  use  this  increased  leisure 
as  a  real  asset  by  reading  things  for  which 
they  have  long  wished  to  find  time.  This 
increased  leisure  can  thus  be  transformed 
into  an  opportunity  rather  than  bemoaned 
altogether  as  a  burden.  As  one  who  has 
been  read  to  for  hours  and  hours,  before 
the  advent  of  the  talking  book,  this  home 
teacher  can  most  emphatically  state  to  her 
students  that  she  counts  the  talking  book 
machine  as  one  of  her  richest  blessings.  An 
enthusiasm  for  good  reading  is  contagious. 


Volunteer  Work  with  the  Blind 

PAULINE  PACKARD 


The  Outlook  has  long  been  a  source  of 
information  and  inspiration  to  its  readers. 
Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind  population  have  also 
learned  much  from  the  many  agencies  that 
help  solve  these  problems.  However,  the 
picture  is  not  complete  without  some  men¬ 
tion  of  the  volunteers  in  this  field,  for  while 
we  could  not  possibly  do  the  work  of  the 
professional  groups,  we  have  our  place. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  we  can 
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help.  Some  private  committees  confine  their 
services  to  the  brailling  of  books,  and  mote 
and  more  we  are  being  asked  to  transcribe 
textbooks  for  students.  I  know  of  at  least 
two  groups  that  have  set  up  binderies  for 
these  hand-brailled  volumes,  and  there  are 
several  that  are  making  records  for  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  reading. 

This  is  in  keeping  with  the  modern  trend 
towards  cooperation  between  public  and 
private  agencies.  This  cooperation  extends 
into  the  social  service  field,  too.  Of  neces¬ 
sity,  the  public  agency  must  work  under  a 
definite  plan  and  with  a  definite  fund  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  state  or  other  governmental 
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unit.  A  private  organization  can  be  more 
flexible — and  if  it  needs  money,  it  can  go 
out  and  raise  it.  Such  a  situation  arose  here 
in  New  Jersey  in  1947,  when  it  was  realized 
that  our  blind  children  needed  a  new  sum¬ 
mer  camp.  The  Commission  officers  knew 
this,  too.  The  answer  to  the  problem  was 
found  when  a  new  organization  arose  whose 
sole  purpose  was  to  raise  the  money,  buy 
the  land,  and  equip  a  first-class  camp.  Its 
campaign  was  eminently  successful,  and  the 
Commission  was  glad  to  take  advantage  of 
these  new  facilities.  The  Commission  has 
the  actual  management  of  the  camp  as  its 
share  of  the  responsibility,  while  the  pri¬ 
vate  group  continues  its  work  of  supplying 
the  growing  needs  of  the  new  camp. 

As,  over  the  years,  I  have  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  agencies  whose  special 
duty  it  is  to  seek  the  improvement  of  living 
conditions  and  morale  of  our  blind  people, 
l  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 
tremendous  load  they  carry.  There  simply 
are  not  enough  professionals  to  do  all  that 
needs  to  be  done,  and  often  the  money  at 
their  disposal  is  inadequate.  Those  profes¬ 
sionals  who  really  have  the  welfare  of  their 
clients  at  heart  are  glad  to  have  volunteer 
assistance,  when  that  assistance  is  given  en¬ 
ergetically  and  sensibly;  naturally,  they  do 
not  want  maudlin  “do  gooders”  cluttering 
up  the  landscape. 

This  help  can  be  given  in  many  ways. 
For  example,  we  can  keep  a  closer  check  on 
especially  needy  cases  than  can  the  field 
worker  who  can  visit  our  area  only  at  inter¬ 
vals;  we  can  answer  emergency  calls;  we  can 
teach  braille  (if  qualified).  As  the  commit¬ 
tee  with  which  I  am  affiliated  has  become 
well  known  in  our  town,  we  are  called  on 
frequently  by  the  Red  Cross,  by  the  Wel¬ 
fare  Bureau,  by  doctors,  as  well  as  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  families  where  blindness  has  struck. 
There  is  almost  always  something  we  can 
do — and  we  do  it. 

We  consider  it  a  duty  to  refer  new  cases 


to  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  with  the  blind  person’s  consent,  of 
course.  The  earlier  such  reference  is  made 
the  better,  and  in  making  this  referral  we 
collect  as  much  information  as  possible  to 
send  in  with  the  name.  At  the  same  time, 
we  keep  in  touch  with  the  case,  for  we 
have  found  it  helpful  to  the  blind  person 
to  feel  that  someone  from  his  own  com¬ 
munity  whom  he  has  learned  to  know  and 
consider  a  friend,  is  standing  by. 

One  activity  here  in  New  Jersey  is  pro¬ 
viding  an  outlet  for  the  articles  made  by 
blind  people  who  have  been  trained  by 
teachers  under  the  Commission  to  produce 
goods  of  excellent  quality.  Sales  are  held  in 
many  towns  each  year,  always  set  up  by 
volunteers  working  in  cooperation  with 
the  Commission.  Another  public  relations 
job  is  that  of  encouraging  persons  to  attend 
a  lecture  on  the  state  program  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness  given  by  a  Commis¬ 
sion  representative,  or  to  view  the  motion 
picture  about  Commission  activities. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  we  can 
help  a  blind  person.  Many  of  them  enjoy 
attending  moving  pictures,  concerts  and 
church  services.  Some  like  to  go  shopping; 
others  like  to  take  drives,  perhaps  stopping 
for  tea  on  the  way,  or  calling  on  a  friend. 
There  are  trips  to  be  taken  to  points  of  in¬ 
terest,  for  blind  people  are  just  as  interested 
in  such  things  as  anyone  else.  Some  like  to 
take  walks,  and  here  we  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  teach  the  technique  of  using  a 
cane — provided  we  have  first  learned  the 
method  ourselves. 

Then  there  are  parties,  but  here  we  must 
walk  cautiously.  Blind  people  like  social 
gatherings,  but  they  definitely  do  not  want 
to  be  “on  display,”  nor  do  they  want  to  be 
the  recipients  of  charity.  Here  in  Passaic, 
our  parties  began  many  years  ago  when  we 
became  interested  in  the  children  of  a 
nearby  sight-saving  class.  Those  children 
are  all  grown  up  now,  some  working  regu- 
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larly,  some  married;  and  of  course,  they  aie 
scattered.  Yet  they  come  back  yeai  aftei 
year,  for  our  parties  are  truly  a  gathering 
of  friends.  We  have  some  entertainment 
which  is  provided  by  both  blind  and  sighted 
— seeing  or  not  seeing  does  not  count. 
It  is  the  talent  that  matters. 

Now  the  question  arises,  how  do  we 
finance  these  activities?  Our  committee  has 
a  treasury;  the  way  we  raise  the  money  is 
not  important  here,  but  our  use  of  it  is  in 
line  with  the  help  volunteers  may  legiti¬ 
mately  give.  The  Commission  uses  state 
funds  for  blind  people,  but  often  we  can 
supply  needs  not  covered  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  budget,  such  as  an  occasional  piece  ol 
needed  equipment,  tiding  a  family  over  a 
temporary  crisis  perhaps  caused  by  illness, 


helping  a  student  in  college.  There  are 
many  times  every  year  when  we  can  unob¬ 
trusively  give  such  assistance.  Then,  too,  we 
like  to  make  contributions  to  such  activi¬ 
ties  as  the  camp  for  blind  men,  the  fund 
for  the  overseas  blind,  and  so  on. 

So  here  are  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which 
volunteer  groups  and  individuals  can  be  of 
real  assistance  to  blind  people.  It  would  be 
most  interesting  to  us  all,  I  am  sure,  to  heat 
from  other  committees.  We  can  all  profit 
from  learning  what  others  are  doing  in  our 
special  field.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear 
what  the  public  agencies  think  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  ones,  and  if  they  could  give  us  sug¬ 
gestions  for  further  service  and  for  methods 
of  integrating  our  work  with  theiis,  their 
advice  woidd  be  most  welcome. 


Some  Possible  Developments 
in  Work  for  the  Blind 

ALFRED  L.  SEVERSON 


These  are  truisms,  that  most  blind  peo¬ 
ple  become  blinded  in  later  life,  that  they 
and  their  families  know  little  about  blind¬ 
ness,  that  a  large  proportion  of  blind  peo¬ 
ple  have  little  or  no  contact  with  agencies 
for  the  blind  and  those  that  have  usually 
wait  some  years  before  becoming  known  to 
the  agency.  During  the  time  of  waiting 
there  is  a  fumbling  about  in  efforts  to  work 
out  some  way  of  living  without  sight.  The 
hard-won  experience  gained  by  othei  blind 
people  is  not  at  their  disposal  as  an  encour¬ 
agement  and  a  guide. 

A  greatly  needed  development  in  the 
field  of  work  for  the  blind  is  a  packet  of 
perhaps  a  dozen  leaflets  and  pamphlets  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  newly  blind  and  to  those 
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who  are  losing  part  or  all  of  their  vision.  A 
packet  of  this  kind  would  need  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  greatest  care  and  expeit- 
ness.  It  would  need  to  be  planned  very  care¬ 
fully  from  a  psychological  point  of  view. 
It  cannot  be  done  well  by  any  one  agency 
for  the  blind.  It  would  lose  much  of  its 
value  if  it  had  the  slightest  evidence  of 
agency  aggrandizement  or  of  a  paternal¬ 
istic  attitude.  Some  of  the  best  material 
is  already  in  existence  as  parts  of  autobio¬ 
graphical  statements  and  parts  of  various 

articles. 

Ophthalmologists  would  welcome  the 
packet  to  give  to  their  patients  and  it  would 
in  a  sense  be  accepted  as  a  recommendation 
of  the  doctor.  It  would  help  answer  many 
questions  which  the  doctor  cannot  take 
time  for  with  each  patient.  Printing  costs 
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are  of  little  importance — the  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort  to  produce  the  packet  in  a  way  to 
represent  all  of  us  is  the  problem. 

A  second  needed  development  is  the 
bringing  together  in  a  detailed  manual  of 
the  information  now  in  the  heads  of  work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind  on  how  blind  people  ac¬ 
tually  meet  the  demands  of  daily  living. 
What  are  the  various  tried  and  proved  ways 
blind  people  use  to  put  sugar  in  their 
coffee,  distinguish  their  clothes,  judge  a 
situation  in  order  to  modulate  their  voices 
accordingly,  and  do  many  other  things 
which  require  special  procedures  because 
of  lack  of  sight.  At  present,  information  is 
passed  about  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  oc¬ 
casional  articles.  The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  have  started  a  more  organ¬ 
ized  approach  by  the  section  at  the  Spring 
Mill  workshop  on  the  “Demands  of  Daily 
Living”  but  this  is  a  start  which  needs  a 
continuing  follow-up  and  interest  on  the 
part  of  all  of  us. 

A  third  needed  development  is  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  written  standards  for  workshops 
for  the  blind,  standards  which  do  not  come 
out  of  thin  air  but  which  actually  come 
out  of  operations.  The  National  Committee 
on  Sheltered  Workshops  is  beginning  to 
work  at  this  problem  on  a  “grass  roots” 
basis,  a  basis  which  is  highly  recommended. 
Local  committees  with  membership  from 
two  or  more  agencies  meet  fairly  regularly 
to  discuss  standards  on  program,  personnel 
policies,  agency  procedures,  and  other  con¬ 
cerns.  Each  committee  takes  one  subject 
and  works  at  it  intensively  with  the  chance 
to  bring  the  information  together  at  the 
annual  meeting.  The  agency  representa¬ 
tives,  out  of  their  own  peculiar  experiences, 
can  speak  for  themselves  on  what  seems  to 
them  to  be  desirable  and  attainable  stand¬ 
ards  with  no  effort  being  made  to  force  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Standards  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  grow  as  we  become  conscious  of 


them  and  as  we  see  for  ourselves  how  we 
can  make  desirable  improvements. 

A  fourth  development  is  somewhat  in¬ 
tangible  but  of  immense  practicality.  All 
of  us  know  that  many  blind  people  seem  to 
have  been  literally  transformed  through  the 
services  of  agencies  for  the  blind.  But — 
with  few  exceptions,  we  do  not  know  what 
it  was  in  the  agency  program  that  produced 
the  beneficial  results.  We  do  not  even  know 
the  various  factors  at  play  in  an  agency 
which  have  a  rehabilitating  effect.  In  some 
instances  it  may  be  that  the  high  morale 
and  esprit  de  corps  of  an  agency  are  carried 
to  the  blind  person  through  various  psy¬ 
chological  mechanisms.  It  may  be  that  a 
person  is  so  bored  with  his  idleness  at  home 
that  any  kind  of  activity  would  be  rehabil¬ 
itating.  Perhaps  the  encouragement  and 
friendship  of  one  person  in  an  agency  is 
the  decisive  factor.  Perhaps  the  fact  of  earn¬ 
ing  money,  or  participating  in  recreation, 
or  simply  feeling  that  there  is  some  place 
in  which  he  has  some  importance  carries 
the  greatest  weight.  If  we  knew  what  went 
on  in  the  life  of  a  blind  person  as  he  par¬ 
ticipates  in  an  agency  for  the  blind,  and  as 
he  is  successful  or  unsuccessful,  we  could 
do  a  much  better  job  and  could  direct  our 
efforts  much  more  effectively.  In  our  work 
from  day  to  day  we  see  a  few  things  in  some 
rather  rough  fashion  but  we  miss  seeing  a 
whole  lot  more  than  we  see.  Legislation  or 
money  will  not  help  us  to  see.  An  inquisi¬ 
tiveness,  a  curiosity,  a  raising  of  questions 
and  the  discussion  of  questions  will  help 
us  see. 

All  of  us  work  in  individual  agencies 
but  all  of  us  are  part  of  a  large  enterprise 
serving  blind  people  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  stimulating  and  encouraging  each 
other  and  in  working  together  on  impor¬ 
tant  problems  that  no  agency  can  resolve 
by  itself  we  not  alone  create  developments 
in  our  own  work.  We  also  develop  our¬ 
selves. 
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Report  of  the  International  Conference 
on  Work  for  the  Blind 


Many  months  have  passed  since  Dr.  Robert 
Irwin,  at  that  time  executive  director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind,  rapped  his  gavel  and  declared  closed 
the  International  Conference  on  Work 
for  the  Blind  held  at  Merton  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  from  August  4-12,  1949.  In  his  closing 
remarks  as  chairman  of  the  Conference, 
Dr.  Irwin  had  said  that  the  objects  of  the 
conference  had  been  fully  achieved,  that 
questions  of  vital  importance  to  the  blind 
in  all  countries  of  the  world  had  been 
thrashed  out,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory  an  international  standard  of  blind 
welfare  had  been  established.  Now,  some 
twenty-one  months  after  the  conference,  its 
report  has  been  published,  following  a 
series  of  delays  which  included  printers’ 
strikes  and  paper  shortages.  This  report, 
which  is  issued  jointly  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  and  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind  of  England, 
who  cooperated  in  sponsoring  the  con¬ 
ference,  is  a  document  which  will  be  of 
great  value  to  all  workers  for  the  blind 
who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
opportunities  for  the  blind  through  the 
interchange  of  ideas  by  international  col¬ 
laboration. 

In  planning  the  conference,  its  organiz¬ 
ing  committee,  which  consisted  of  Aider- 
man  N.  Garrow  and  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar, 
representing  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Dr.  Robert 
B.  Irwin,  and  Mr.  Georges  L.  Raverat, 
representing  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind,  agreed  that  in  order  to 
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fully  utilize  the  available  ten  days,  the 
reading  of  set  papers  and  lengthy  speeches 
describing  the  status  of  work  for  the  blind 
in  individual  countries  would  be  avoided. 
This  was  done  by  preparing  and  distribut¬ 
ing  in  advance  of  the  conference  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  which  was  sent  to  leading  workers 
for  the  blind  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  These, 
when  completed,  were  consolidated  and 
circulated  to  all  conference  delegates.  The 
first  part  of  the  report  now  issued  consists 
of  a  summary  of  replies  received  to  the 
questionnaire,  and  includes  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  information  now  available  con¬ 
cerning  the  standard  of  work  for  the  adult 
blind  in  twenty-one  European  countries  as 
well  as  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

Part  Two  of  the  report  contains  the  sum¬ 
marized  minutes  of  each  of  the  sessions 
whose  subjects  were:  definitions  and 
statistics  on  blindness,  rehabilitation  and 
training,  employment,  economic  provision, 
care  of  the  blind  at  home,  homes  for  the 
blind,  responsibility  for  the  blind,  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  special  facilities  for  the  blind.  In 
these  summaries  can  be  found  expressed 
clearly  and  concisely  the  opinions  of  many 
of  the  world’s  oustanding  workers  for  the 
blind.  As  was  stated  during  the  final  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  conference  by  delegates  of  the 
twenty  participating  countries,  it  was  a 
remarkable  achievement  that  from  such  a 
divergence  of  viewpoints  unanimous  reso¬ 
lutions  had  been  adopted  which,  when 
taken  together,  established  for  the  first  time 
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a  minimum  standard  which  could  be  uni¬ 
versally  applied  to  work  for  the  blind. 

One  of  the  opinions  most  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  was  that  the  United  Nations  and 
its  Specialized  Agencies  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  assist  towards  the  world-wide 
implementation  of  the  Oxford  Resolutions, 
and  it  was  with  distinct  pleasure  that  the 
conference  organizers  were  able  to  welcome 
M.  Maurice  Milhaud,  Head  of  the  Social 
Activities  Service,  European  Office  of  the 
United  Nations,  who  was  authorized  to 
participate  in  the  conference  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  Nations,  and  to 
Lt.-Col.  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  who  acted  as 
an  observer  for  the  United  Nations  Educa¬ 
tional,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza¬ 
tion.  The  address  delivered  by  M.  Milhaud 
on  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  concern¬ 
ing  the  social  aspects  of  blindness  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  full  in  the  report,  as  well  as  papers 
presented  at  special  sessions  by  Mr.  Irving 
J.  Fasteau,  Social  Service  Attache,  Ameri¬ 
can  Embassy,  Paris;  Mr.  Michael  J.  Shortley, 
at  that  time  director  of  the  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Mr.  W.  G. 
Askew,  Secretary,  St.  Dunstan’s,  London; 
and  Mr.  T.  Yoshimoto  of  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Dr.  Irwin,  whose  firm  but  genial  chair¬ 
manship  contributed  greatly  to  the  success 
of  the  conference,  has  written  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  report  describing  the  work  and 
thought  that  went  into  the  advance  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  conference,  while  a  postscript 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar 
and  Mr.  Georges  L.  Raverat,  who  respec¬ 
tively  acted  as  conference  secretary  and 
vice-chairman. 

Considerable  success  has  already  been 
achieved  toward  the  implementation  of  the 
resolutions  of  this  historic  conference.  By 
unanimous  vote  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  a  special  section  has 
been  established  within  the  U.N.  Secretariat 
to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  physi¬ 


cally  handicapped,  and  special  considera¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  the  blind  through 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ernst  Jorgensen 
as  Social  Affairs  Officer  for  the  Blind.  The 
first  of  the  Oxford  Resolutions  recom¬ 
mended  that  action  should  be  taken  to¬ 
ward  the  preparation  of  an  internationally 
acceptable  definition  of  blindness.  The 
World  Health  Organization  has  now  sig¬ 
nified  its  willingness  to  set  up  a  special 
committee  composed  of  ophthalmologists, 
workers  for  the  blind,  and  lay  adminis¬ 
trators,  to  study  this  problem.  Attention 
was  drawn  in  a  later  resolution  to  the 
need  for  the  duty-free  passage  of  apparatus 
and  equipment  for  the  blind  from  country 
to  country.  The  1950  General  Assembly 
of  Unesco  unanimously  adopted  a  Resolu¬ 
tion  allowing  such  duty-free  importation. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  provisions  of  that 
resolution  will  become  effective  in  the  very 
near  future. 

During  the  course  of  the  Oxford  Con¬ 
ference  an  International  Committee  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  was  set  up  to  plan 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion  which  would  be  the  instrument  for 
future  continued  international  collabora¬ 
tion.  As  a  result  of  the  work  of  that  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  constitution  has  been  prepared  for 
a  permanent  organization  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Paris,  France.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
constitution  will  be  fully  recognized  under 
French  law  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

In  his  preface  to  the  report,  the  con¬ 
ference  chairman  has  said  that  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  future  historians  may  look  back  to  the 
Oxford  Conference  as  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  through¬ 
out  the  world.  We  are  sure  that  all  our 
readers  will  wish  to  own  a  copy  of  this 
historic  report,  which  can  be  obtained  from 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind,  22  West  17th  Street,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y.,  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar  postpaid  to 
addresses  in  the  United  States. 
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In  this  photograph  George  L.  Raverat,  European  Director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  and  M.  R.  Barnett,  Executive  Director, 
are  examining  the  monument  to  Louis  Braille  at  Coupvray,  France. 


Editorially  Speaking 


In  the  peaceful  little  French  village  of 
Coupvray,  a  little  more  than  an  hour’s 
drive  from  the  tempest  that  is  Paris,  there 
stands  a  monument  which  demonstrates  the 
pride  that  Coupvray  holds  in  its  heart  for 
one  of  the  world’s  great  men.  The  great 
man’s  monument  stands  in  Coupvray  be¬ 
cause  it  is  his  birthplace.  The  friendly 
folk  of  Coupvray  are  aware,  of  course,  that 
this  man’s  name  is  known  the  world  over. 
Naturally,  Coupvray  is  proud  of  that  fact. 

In  our  opinion,  however,  the  people  of 
Coupvray  erected  the  monument  more  out 
of  their  pride  in  the  real  significance  of 
the  man  and  his  work  to  actually  a  very 
small  part  of  the  world’s  humanity.  In 
their  quiet  and  unpretentious  way  they 
want  the  monument  to  stand  in  memory 
of  the  man  whose  life’s  work  resulted  in  a 
universal  system  for  reading  and  writing 
for  those  whose  blindness  would  otherwise 
have  prevented  much  of  their  development. 

The  name  of  the  man,  of  course,  is  Louis 
Braille.  On  March  28,  1852 — one  hundred 
years  ago  this  coming  spring — Louis  Braille 
died.  Extensive  plans  are  now  underway  in 
France  to  commemorate  the  centennial  of 
Louis  Braille’s  death. 

Representatives  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  had  the  privilege  and 
responsibility  during  the  past  summer  of 
assisting  in  the  planning  for  the  centennial 
observance.  From  discussions  which  were 
held  with  leaders  of  work  for  the  blind  in 
many  countries  as  well  as  France,  it  was 
learned  that  there  is  a  steadily  growing 
desire  for  a  world-wide  recognition  of  Louis 
Braille,  to  be  celebrated  simultaneously 
with  the  honor  being  paid  to  him  by  his 
own  native  France.  The  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  encourages  this  idea 
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without  reservation,  and  hopes  that  all 
agencies  in  all  lands  will  take  some  step  to 
add  to  this  international  acclaim. 

As  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  examined  the  monument  at  Coupvray 
this  summer,  he  could  not  help  but  think 
of  the  many  other  kinds  of  monuments 
which  stand  today  to  commemorate  the 
work  of  Louis  Braille  in  the  form  of  active 
and  expanded  service  to  the  blind.  He 
thought  particularly  of  the  many  printing 
plants  throughout  the  world,  both  small 
and  large,  that  have  struggled  against  many 
financial  and  professional  obstacles  to  make 
the  most  efficient  use  of  this  system  of  read¬ 
ing  which  Louis  Braille  gave  to  the  world. 
Without  these  printing  presses,  Louis 
Braille’s  achievement  for  the  blind  would 
never  have  reached  the  blind. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  publisher  of  the  Outlook,  dedicates 
this  issue  of  the  Outlook  to  all  those  in¬ 
dividuals  and  institutions  that  have  worked 
to  provide  such  a  magnificent  volume  of 
reading  material  for  the  blind.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  single  out  one  institution 
and  say  it  was  any  more  valiant  or  any  more 
deserving  of  praise,  or  even  any  more  ef¬ 
ficient  than  another.  But  in  order  that  the 
modern  story  of  braille  and  related  service 
to  the  blind  may  be  told,  we  wish  to  honor 
all  braillists  through  a  salute  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  in  this  world  of  ours 
that  we  who  remain  on  earth  can  never  be 
sure  as  to  whether  the  Louis  Brailles  are 
given  a  chance  in  immortality  to  know  the 
real  results  of  the  efforts  of  their  mortal 
lives.  It  is  good  for  us  to  think  that  they 
do  have  a  way  of  knowing.  We  are  con¬ 
fident  that  Louis  Braille  does  know;  and 
knowing,  he  must  be  smiling  with  a  pride 
which  equals  the  warmth  of  the  smiles  of 
the  friendly  folk  of  Coupvray. 

— MRB 
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American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

Its  History,  Purposes  and  Policies 

MARJORIE  S.  HOOPER 

Braille  and  Large  Type  Editor,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 


(Editor’s  Note:  The  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  is  the  oldest  national 
agency  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  the  largest  publishing  house  for  the 
blind  in  the  world.  Located  at  1839  Frank¬ 
fort  Avenue,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky,  the 
institution  has  grown  in  its  ninety-three 
years  of  existence  from  a  small  printshop, 
located  in  the  basement  of  the  Kentucky 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  publishing  only 
a  few  textbooks  a  year,  to  its  present  lead¬ 
ing  position. 

The  role  of  this  unique  institution  in 
the  over-all  pattern  of  service  to  the  blind 
is  so  vital  that  the  publishers  of  the  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind  believe  that  the  story 
of  its  development  should  be  presented  to 
Outlook  readers.  We  pay  tribute  to  its 
founders  and  its  past  and  present  leaders 
for  their  unswei~ving  and  tenacious  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  agency’s  original  objective 
— a  loyalty  to  purpose  which  has  made  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  a 
pillar  of  strength.) 

Origin 

The  first  attempts  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  blind  throughout  the  world  have  al¬ 
ways  been  the  establishment  of  schools  for 
their  education.  One  of  the  first  needs  to 
arise  is  a  source  of  textbooks  and  appliances 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  In  the 
United  States,  the  first  three  schools  for 
the  blind  were  all  founded  in  the  same  year 
— 1831 — in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  These  schools,  then  as  now,  were 
private  institutions,  but  the  founding  of 
schools  for  the  blind  supported  by  public 
funds  from  the  individual  states  came  soon 


after,  Kentucky  establishing  the  third  state- 
supported  school  in  1842.  In  the  beginning, 
each  school  developed  its  own  printing  de¬ 
partment  and  endeavored  to  emboss  the 
books  and  manufacture  the  appliances  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  instruction  of  its  pupils. 
Kentucky  was  fortunate  in  that  it  early 
developed  one  of  the  better  school  printing 
departments  and  cooperated  with  neigh¬ 
boring  schools  by  supplying  copies  of  its 
publications  to  them  at  the  actual  cost  of 
production.  This  arrangement  proved  so 
satisfactory  that  a  group  of  educators  of 
the  blind  conceived  the  idea  of  a  central, 
national  printing  house  which  would  sup¬ 
ply  books  and  apparatus  for  all  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind 
led  this  movement,  and  the  corporate  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  began  January  23,  1858,  with 
the  approval  of  “An  Act  to  Establish  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind” 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

Passage  of  the  Federal  Act 

At  the  same  time  the  idea  of  a  central, 
national  printing  house  for  the  blind 
evolved,  there  was  developing  a  movement 
to  secure  Federal  aid  to  promote  the  print¬ 
ing  of  books  for  the  blind.  The  proceedings 
of  the  First  Convention  of  the  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  held  at  the  New  York  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  August  15-18, 
1853  (five  years  before  the  founding  of  the 
Printing  House),  contains  the  following 
statement: 
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“The  immediate  object  of  the  convention 
was  to  make  application  to  Congress  for  a  do¬ 
nation  for  a  permanent  printing  fund  for  the 
use  of  the  blind.  The  narrow  means  of  the 
State  institutions,  the  cost  of  printing  where 
the  demand  is  necessarily  so  limited,  the  need 
of  concerted  efforts  and  of  uniformity  of  type 
and  execution,  and  the  fact  that  the  blind  are 
shut  out  from  the  system  of  public  instruction  to 
which  the  general  government  has  contributed 
so  largely  by  grants  of  public  lands,  seemed 
to  render  this  our  natural  and  just  resort.”  * 

At  its  founding  in  1858,  the  Printing 
House  had  no  facilities  other  than  those 
provided  by  the  Kentucky  School,  and  its 
funds  consisted  of  the  money  it  charged 
for  manufacturing  books  for  other  schools 
or  agencies,  as  well  as  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky  for  books  supplied  its  resi¬ 
dents.  The  institution  therefore  set  about 
obtaining  donations  from  the  public.  The 
exigencies  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  years 

♦Proceedings  of  the  First  Convention  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  New  York:  1853,  p.  3. 


that  followed  soon  made  it  apparent  that 
the  Printing  House  could  not  depend 
upon  public  subscriptions  and  grants  from 
the  cooperating  states  to  support  its  pro¬ 
gram.  It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that 
the  educators  of  the  blind  should  embrace 
both  ideas — a  central,  national  printing 
house  (already  in  existence)  and  a  Federal 
subsidy  of  its  printing  program  so  far  as 
it  related  to  free  schoolbooks  and  tangible 
apparatus  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 
It  was  not  until  1876,  however,  at  the 
second  convention  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  (successor  to 
the  American  Instructors  of  the  Blind), 
meeting  in  Philadelphia,  that  any  action  was 
taken.  At  that  Convention,  Mr.  B.  B. 
Huntoon,  Superintendent  jointly  of  both 
the  Kentucky  School  and  the  Printing 
House,  read  a  lengthy  paper  on  printing 
for  the  blind,  following  which  a  committee 
of  the  Convention  was  appointed  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  appeal  to  Congress  for  a  grant  for 


The  plant  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  showing  the  administration  building  with  the 
new  factory  annex  to  the  rear,  plus  a  part  of  the  nearly  y-acre  campus. 
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the  maintenance  of  a  printing  house  for  the 
blind.  This  Committee  was  further  directed 
to  prepare  a  bill  embodying  the  wishes  of 
the  convention  and  to  perfect  and  carry 
out  the  details  necessary  to  secure  passage 
of  the  bill. 

At  the  next  biennial  meeting  of  the 
Instructors,  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in 
August,  1878,  the  Committee  was  able  to 
report  that  it  had  submitted  a  memorial 
and  bill  to  Congress  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Association,  and  on 
March  3,  1879,  this  memorial  and  bill, 
substantially  in  their  original  forms,  were 
adopted  by  Congress  as  the  Preamble  to 
the  Act  of  1879  “To  Promote  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind”  respectively.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  Act  by  Congress  provided  a 
perpetual  trust  fund  of  $250,000,  to  be  in¬ 
vested  in  United  States  interest-bearing 
bonds,  the  income  from  which,  at  4  per 
cent,  would  amount  to  $10,000  annually. 
In  1906,  anticipating  that  the  original 
$250,000  bond  issue  would  soon  mature, 
Congress  changed  the  authorization  act  to 
a  direct  $10,000  appropriation  to  the  Print¬ 
ing  House,  to  be  made  annually  in  perpetu¬ 
ity.  Thirteen  years  later,  on  August  4,  1919, 
the  first  annual  appropriation,  to  be  in 
addition  to  the  $10,000  permanent  yearly 
grant,  was  authorized  in  the  amount  of 
$40,000.  As  the  number  of  our  schools  in¬ 
creased,  as  well  as  their  populations,  this 
additional  authorization  has  been  enlarged 
from  time  to  time  to  $65,000  in  1927,  and 
$115,000  in  1937 — the  two  appropriations 
now  amounting  to  a  total  of  $125,000  a 
year.  A  bill  is  at  present  before  Congress 
seeking  to  increase  the  authorized  annual 
appropriation  to  $250,000,  plus  the  $10,000 
permanent  grant. 

The  passage  of  the  Federal  Act  was  de¬ 
signed  solely  to  provide  a  permanent  source 
of  supply  for  the  special  materials  needed 
in  the  education  of  our  blind  school  chil¬ 
dren  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  com¬ 


mercial  sources.  To  this  end,  it  was  there¬ 
fore  written  into  the  law  that  all  materials 
supplied  out  of  these  funds  must  be  “manu¬ 
factured  at”  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind.  This  means  that  paper  and 
supplies  cannot  be  purchased  from  other 
agencies  or  manufacturers  and  supplied  to 
the  schools  and  classes  out  of  the  Federal 
funds  without  being  processed  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree.  Further,  the  law  required 
that  the  money  appropriated  was  to  be 
used  solely  for  the  costs  of  labor  and  ma¬ 
terials  to  manufacture  the  books  and  ap¬ 
paratus  needed  by  the  schools,  plus  a  rea¬ 
sonable  proportion  of  the  overhead  of  the 
institution,  including  management  and 
equipment,  but  that  no  part  of  the  grant 
could  be  used  for  the  erection  or  leasing  of 
buildings  to  house  the  institution. 

The  administration  of  the  Federal  funds 
provides,  in  effect,  that  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind  will  act  as  a 
channel  through  which  the  United  States 
Government  serves  the  individual  states. 
On  the  first  Monday  in  January  of  each 
year,  a  registration  is  taken  of  the  pupil 
populations  of  all  the  “public  educational 
institutions  for  the  blind”  in  the  country 
and  its  territories.  The  private  schools  for 
the  blind  qualify  under  this  restriction  by 
receiving  tuition  for  their  pupils  from  state 
and  local  educational  departments.  Since 
the  appropriation  is  designed  to  aid  in  the 
education  of  the  blind ,  not  the  partially 
visioned,  only  those  pupils  can  be  registered 
whose  vision  comes  within  the  following 
definition  of  blindness: 

“Central  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in 
the  better  eye  with  correcting  glasses,  or  a  peri¬ 
pheral  field  so  contracted  that  the  widest  dia¬ 
meter  of  such  field  subtends  an  angular  distance 
no  greater  than  20  degrees.” 

A  quota  allotment  for  each  school  and 
class  is  set  up  on  the  first  day  of  July  of 
each  year  determined  on  a  per  capita  basis 
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by  the  registrations  taken  the  previous 
January.  These  allotments  are  given  to  the 
individual  schools  and  classes  in  the  form 
of  credits  on  the  books  of  the  Printing 
House,  and  the  school  superintendents  are 
then  permitted  to  order  such  books  and 
materials  as  each  may  desire  in  amounts 
equal  to  their  allotments  for  the  fiscal  year 
July  l-June  30.  Cash  payments  are  also  ac¬ 
cepted  from  the  schools.  The  Printing 
House  itself,  however,  cannot  tell  any 
school  what  it  may  purchase  from  its  pub¬ 
lished  catalogs,  and  any  school  superin¬ 
tendent  can  order  special  materials  manu¬ 
factured  for  the  use  of  his  pupils  within 
the  limitations  of  the  facilities  of  the  Print¬ 
ing  House  and  the  quota  credit  or  cash 
money  his  institution  may  have  to  pay  for 
such  books  or  appliances. 

Administration 

The  original  Act  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky  created  a  Board  of  Trustees 
consisting  of  seven  citizens  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  The  Federal  Act  of  1879  “To 
Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind”  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  superintendents  of  all  of  the 
schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  should  be 
Trustees  ex-officio  of  the  Printing  House, 
to  act  as  agents  of  the  Government  in  gov¬ 
erning  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  and 
the  Kentucky  Charter  was  amended  in  1880 
to  conform  with  this  provision.  Today,  the 
Printing  House  is  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Trustees  consisting  of  an  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  seven  prominent  citizens  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  successors  to  the  original  incorpora¬ 
tors,  and  ex-officio,  each  superintendent  of 
a  school  or  class  for  the  blind  which  re¬ 
ceives  an  allotment  out  of  the  Federal 
appropriation.  No  member  of  the  Board, 
either  a  local  citizen  or  a  superintendent  of 
a  school,  receives  any  pay  for  his  services 
even  to  the  payment  of  traveling  expenses 
to  and  from  meetings.  While  the  Executive 
Committee  acts  for  the  Board  in  the  interim 


between  meetings,  ail  policies  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  must  be  approved  by  the  whole 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  officers  of  the 
Board  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer  elected  annually. 
Annual  meetings  are  held  in  Louisville  in 
the  fall  of  each  year. 

A  Superintendent,  elected  biennially  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  acts  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  institution,  exercising  super¬ 
vision  and  administration  thereof,  and  per¬ 
forming  such  other  duties  as  are  assigned 
to  him  by  the  Board  or  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  An  administrative  staff  of  five 
employees,  directly  responsible  to  the 
Superintendent,  includes  the  Production 
Manager,  Braille  and  Large  Type  Editor, 
Talking  Book  Editor,  Plant  Manager,  and 
Office  Manager.  In  passing,  it  may  be  noted 
that  all  six  Superintendents  of  the  Printing 
House  have  come  from  the  ranks  of  the 
superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind. 


F.  E.  Davis,  who  became  the  6th  superintendent  of 
the  Printing  House  on  September  15,  194"/.  He  came 
to  the  post  from  the  positio?i  of  superintendent  of 
the  Arkansas  State  School  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Davis  is 
the  current  president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 
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A  Committee  on  Publications,  composed 
of  five  ex-officio  Trustees,  is  elected  every 
two  years  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Publications  Committee  to 
select  each  year  from  the  recommendations 
of  the  schools  the  books  and  apparatus  to 
be  manufactured  under  the  Government 
appropriation.  Further,  the  Committee 
makes  recommendations  and  suggestions  as 
to  the  manner  and  style  in  which  books  are 
produced,  conducts  surveys  of  the  need  for 
special  devices  and  materials,  and  other¬ 
wise  works  closely  with  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Printing  House  in  making  available 
to  the  schools  the  articles  which  they  need 
for  the  education  of  the  blind  students 
under  their  care. 

The  original  Act  of  1879  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  the  authority  for  the  control  of  the 
appropriation  to  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  and  prescribed  the 
general  conditions  under  which  the  funds 
would  be  expended  and  the  books  and 
apparatus  distributed  to  the  various  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 
This  arrangement  remained  in  force  until 
the  passage  of  the  President’s  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Act  of  1939.  At  that  time,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  President  Roosevelt’s  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Plan  No.  II,  the  administration  of  the 
appropriation  to  the  Printing  House  was, 
on  June  7,  1939*  by  Joint  Resolution,  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Treasury  Department  to 
the  Federal  Security  Agency,  effective  July 
1,  1939,  and  this  Agency  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  affairs  of  the  institution  in  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  Federal  Act. 

Early  Growth 

The  Printing  House  owes  much  of  its 
early  development  to  the  wide  vision  and 
interest  of  the  citizens  of  Kentucky.  As 
noted  previously,  the  institution  had  its  real 
beginnings  as  the  printing  department  of 
the  Kentucky  School,  but  in  addition  to 


this,  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  after  its 
incorporation,  as  a  national,  non-profit, 
private  agency  for  the  blind,  it  was  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  School  for  free  space  for 
the  conduct  of  its  operations.  Further,  in 
1883,  out  of  state  tax  funds,  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  with  no  thought  of  additional  gain 
to  its  blind  citizens  over  those  of  other 
states,  provided  the  present  site  of  approxi¬ 
mately  6-8/10  acres  and  the  main  portion 
of  the  original  building.  Actually,  it  was 
this  provision  of  adequate  plant  and  facili¬ 
ties  that  gave  impetus  to  the  Federal  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the 
schools  and  classes  for  the  blind. 

During  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  ex¬ 
istence,  the  personnel  and  budget  of  the 
Printing  House  were  very  small,  indeed. 
The  total  annual  amount  of  money  seldom 
exceeded  $10,000,  and  there  were  never 
more  than  six  or  eight  full-time  employees. 
It  was  not  until  the  passage  of  the  Act  of 
1879,  and  the  erection  of  the  new  building 
in  1883,  that  expenditures  were  reported  in 
excess  of  $20,000,  and  for  forty  years  there¬ 
after  the  growth  continued  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  slow.  In  1920,  the  records  show  that 
the  operating  budget  for  the  year  amounted 
to  only  $38,461.56  with  a  staff  of  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty  people! 

In  tracing  the  growth  of  the  institution, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  the  rate  and 
nature  of  the  expansion  of  its  activities  have 
always  been  directly  in  accordance  with  and 
dependent  upon  the  development  of  the 
field  of  work  for  the  blind  itself.  For  in¬ 
stance,  much  of  the  slow  growth  of  the 
Printing  House  during  its  first  sixty  years 
can  well  be  attributed  to  the  considerable 
confusion  and  uncertainty  among  educa¬ 
tors  of  the  blind  as  to  the  best  system  of 
embossed  printing.  Unfortunately,  four 
systems  of  embossed  print — Boston  line 
letter,  New  York  point,  and  braille  (both 
American  and  English) — had  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  introduced  into  different 
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schools  throughout  the  country.  The  result 
was  the  “type  fight”  which  lasted  for  more 
than  a  generation  and  which  generated 
feuds  among  workers  for  the  blind  which 
outshown  the  worst  of  the  Kentucky  sagas 
of  well-known  repute.  The  necessity  of  re¬ 
producing  the  same  books  in  a  multitude 
of  types  kept  costs  up  and  production 
down,  and  the  waste  was  a  serious  drawback 
to  orderly  growth  and  efficient  production 
in  so  far  as  the  Printing  House  was  con¬ 
cerned,  not  to  mention  what  it  meant  in  the 
way  of  a  dearth  of  literature  for  the  blind 
themselves.  The  clarification  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  came  in  1918  with  the  adoption  of 
revised  braille  grade  1  as  the  uniform 
method  of  printing  for  the  blind  in  this 
country.  The  adoption  of  a  single  system 
of  printing,  and  its  universal  acceptance 
throughout  the  country,  created  an  imme¬ 
diate  demand  for  a  catalog  of  educational 
textbooks  and  material  in  braille.  Many  of 
the  schools  had  no  braille  books,  although 


they  had  pledged  themselves  to  introduce 
the  new  system  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Al¬ 
though  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system 
forced  the  Printing  House  to  discard  its 
large  catalog  of  embossed  plates  and  stocks 
of  completed  publications  which  had  been 
embossed  in  the  discontinued  systems,  it 
gave  a  renewed  surge  to  the  activities  of  the 
institution  in  trying  to  rapidly  build  up  a 
complete  catalog  in  the  new  system. 

Faced  with  this  huge  program,  the  al¬ 
ready  great  inadequacy  of  the  Federal  ap¬ 
propriation  of  only  $10,000  a  year  became 
even  more  serious.  At  the  time  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Act  of  1879,  only  2,180  pupils 
were  being  educated  in  our  schools  for  the 
blind,  but  by  1917  (a  year  before  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  braille  grade  ii/2),  this  number  had 
increased  to  5,640  pupils,  and  the  per  capita 
allotments  were  down  to  less  than  $2.00  per 
pupil  per  year  (with  a  single  small  reader 
costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.50  for  a 
first-grade  child).  Accordingly,  in  1919,  at 


Embossing  the  metal  plate  to  be  used  for  braille  printing. 
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the  request  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Printing 
House,  Congress  amended  the  original  act 
to  make  possible  an  additional  annual 
grant  of  $40,000  “To  Promote  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind.” 

The  ’20’s 

With  the  settlement  of  the  type  question, 
educators  of  the  blind  turned  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  need  for  suitable  and  adequate 
tangible  apparatus,  such  as  writing  devices, 
dissected  maps,  and  other  educational  aids. 
The  Act  of  1879  had  provided  that  Federal 
funds  cotdd  be  expended  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  such  materials  for  the  schools. 
However,  the  manufacturing  facilities  of 
the  Printing  House  at  this  time  were  al¬ 
ready  overtaxed  with  the  new  braille  print¬ 
ing,  even  to  the  point  of  once  more  calling 
on  the  Kentucky  School  for  free  storage 
space  for  completed  stock.  Again,  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Legislature  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
Printing  House  and,  in  1922,  appropriated 
another  outright  gift  of  $25,000  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  erecting  an  addition  to  the  original 
building.  In  1927,  a  third  story  to  the  new 
wing  was  built  out  of  funds  other  than 
the  Federal  appropriation.  In  the  same 
year,  the  manufacture  of  braille  writing 
slates  was  undertaken,  along  with  braille 
printing  and  the  manufacture  of  dissected 
wooden  maps,  both  of  which  had  long 
been  standard  products  of  the  Printing 
House. 

One  of  the  main  problems  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  books  and  appliances  has  always 
been  the  excessive  costs  due  to  the  small 
number  of  units  produced.  During  the 
1920’s,  there  was  considerable  agitation  in 
this  country  for  the  adoption  of  two-side 
or  interpoint  braille  printing.  Prior  to  that 
time,  it  had  been  possible  to  print  em¬ 
bossed  books  on  only  one  side  of  the  page. 
In  the  late  ’20’s  it  was  successfully  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  was  possible  to  produce  two- 
side  printing  in  an  as  acceptable  a  manner 
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as  one-side  print.  The  introduction  of  the 
interpoint  went  far  to  reduce  the  unit  cost 
of  books  so  printed.  At  the  same  time  the 
Printing  House  adopted  interpoint  print, 
it  undertook  the  installation  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  more  modern  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  management,  and  these,  to¬ 
gether  with  efforts  to  standardize  page  sizes, 
embossing  and  binding  procedures,  etc., 
helped  greatly.  However,  about  this  time, 
changes  in  general  education  methods,  with 
the  accompanying  demand  for  a  more 
varied  and  enriched  curriculum,  again 
created  a  need  for  additional  funds  for 
educational  materials.  Further,  workable 
braille  codes  for  the  representation  of 
symbols  for  music,  mathematical  and  other 
scientific  notations,  were  adopted  for  use 
in  the  United  States,  making  possible  the 
introduction  of  additional  courses  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  schools.  The  Trustees, 
therefore,  went  before  Congress  with  a  re¬ 
quest  for  an  increase  in  the  Federal  appro¬ 
priation,  and  on  February  8,  1927,  the  Act 
“To  Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind” 
was  once  more  amended  to  increase  the  an¬ 
nual  appropriation  from  $40,000  to  $65,000, 
in  addition  to  the  permanent  $10,000  grant 
— a  total  of  $75,000  yearly. 

The  ’30’s 

The  1930’s  witnessed  an  unprecedented 
increase  in  mechanical  and  technical  prog¬ 
ress.  It  had  been  demonstrated  that  the 
braillewriter,  which  had  been  invented 
many  years  before,  could  well  be  manu¬ 
factured  on  a  production  basis  and  would 
be  of  inestimable  help  to  blind  students. 
In  1932,  standard  English  braille  grade  2 
was  adopted  for  the  entire  English-speaking 
world,  and  the  demand  for  schoolbooks  in 
the  more  highly  contracted  system  for  at 
least  the  pupils  of  the  high  school  grades 
created  a  new  need  for  replacing  texts  for 
pupils  of  this  age.  The  development  of  the 
long-playing  phonograph  record  about  this 
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time  made  practical  the  adaptation  of  this 
invention  to  the  production  of  literature 
for  the  blind,  particularly  for  supplemen¬ 
tary  and  recreational  reading.  To  make 
available  these  new  aids  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities,  and  at  the  same  time  to  continue  the 
necessary  production  of  braille  books  and 
older  types  of  apparatus,  more  funds  for 
educational  purposes  were  required.  Once 
again.  Congress  was  called  upon  for  aid, 
and  on  August  23,  1937,  there  was  ap¬ 
proved  a  third  amendment  increasing  the 
Federal  appropriation  to  $115,000,  plus  the 
$10,000  permanent  fund. 

Aside  from  educational  publishing,  it  was 
at  this  time  that  the  Printing  House  began 
to  branch  out  to  any  degree  into  general 
publishing  for  the  blind.  L  he  decade  be¬ 
tween  1930  and  1940  witnessed  an  enor¬ 
mous  expansion  in  publishing  for  the  blind 
everywhere.  Prior  to  that  time,  practically 
all  books  were  intended  largely  lor  educa¬ 
tional  purposes,  plus  THE  BIBLE  and  a 
few  religious  magazines.  The  great  field  of 
adult  literature  had  never  been  met.  True, 
there  were  scattered  libraries  about  the 
country  valiantly  trying  to  meet  the  need 
in  a  small  way,  mostly  through  the  efforts 
of  hand-transcribers  of  braille.  The  volun¬ 
teer  transcriber  had  come  into  being  fol¬ 
lowing  the  First  World  War,  when  the  Red 
Cross  endeavored  to  meet  the  reading  needs 
of  the  blinded  veterans  of  that  day.  Not 
too  much  praise  can  be  given  to  the  volun¬ 
teer  transcribers,  mostly  women,  who  have 
punched  laboriously  by  hand  millions  of 
pages  of  braille  with  no  thought  but  to 
give  of  their  time  and  energies  to  help 
others.  High  printing  costs  and  the  lack  of 
an  adequate,  permanent  source  of  funds 
had  made  it  impractical,  if  not  impossible, 
to  provide  adult  reading  material  through 
regular  production  channels.  I  he  passage 
by  Congress  of  the  Pratt-Smoot  Law  in 
1930,  with  an  original  appropriation  of 
$100,000  annually  to  provide  literature  for 


the  benefit  of  the  adult  blind,  revolution¬ 
ized  the  publishing  and  library  services  of 
the  field.  (This  appropriation  now  amounts 
to  $1,125,000  a  year).  By  this  time,  the 
invention  of  interpoint  printing  in  the  late 
’20’s  and  the  adoption  of  standard  English 
braille  in  1932  had  produced  measureable 
effects  on  the  reduction  of  printing  costs. 
Although  the  new  Government  grant  was 
to  be  administered  by  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  it  was  the  facilities  of  four  (now 
three)  other  smaller  braille  presses  which 
were  called  upon  to  do  the  actual  pro¬ 
duction. 

fn  September,  1928,  the  Printing  House, 
as  a  project  of  its  own,  had  inaugurated 
the  publication  of  The  Reader’s  Digest  in 
braille,  primarily  for  educational  purposes. 
The  original  issues  were  embossed  and  pub¬ 
lished  each  month  in  a  single  large  volume 
(bound)  of  interpoint  braille  grade  11/,. 
As  pupils  graduated  from  the  schools,  and 
other  adults  became  acquainted  with  this 
magazine — even  today  the  only  nationally 
advertised,  non-sectarian  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  blind — the  demand  for  copies 
for  general  reading  became  overwhelming, 
and  the  Printing  House  turned  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  donations  to  finance  its  publication. 
Thus  was  laid  the  foundations  for  the  very 
large  braille  magazine  publishing  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Printing  House  which  is  today 
one  of  the  major  projects  of  the  institution; 
for,  having  launched  on  a  magazine  project 
of  its  own,  which  meant  providing  the 
necessary  plant,  equipment  and  personnel, 
the  next  step  was  to  offer  its  facilities  to 
other  agencies  wishing  to  supply  magazines 
to  the  blind,  thus  enabling  the  institution 
to  cut  unit  costs  to  all.  What  this  has  meant 
in  the  way  of  Printing  House  expansion 
can  be  realized  when  one  considers  that,  at 
the  inception  of  The  Digest  project,  the 
Printing  House  was  printing  only  three  or 
four  small  magazines  of  one  or  two  hun¬ 
dred  copies  each,  while  today  it  publishes 
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48  braille  and  two  Talking  book  magazines 
on  regular  schedules,  including  12  weeklies! 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951,  a 
total  of  359,445  braille  magazines  were  is¬ 
sued,  including,  as  well  as  The  Digest, 
periodicals  of  all  types  from  small  school 
magazines,  to  weekly  newspapers,  associa¬ 
tion  organs,  religious  publications,  and 
fiction.  The  circulation  of  many  of  these 
periodicals  runs  over  3,500  copies  an  issue, 
that  of  four-part  braille  Digest  being  3,573 
for  September,  1951  and  935  for  the  12- 
record  Talking  Book  edition  for  the  same 
month. 

A  third  factor  which  was  to  revolutionize 
and  increase  the  publication  of  literature 
for  the  blind  also  had  its  inception  during 
the  1930-1940  decade.  This  was  the  Talking 
Book.  What  the  Talking  Book  has  meant 
to  the  blind  is  known  to  all.  The  adoption 
of  this  medium  as  a  publishing  procedure, 
however,  meant  the  installation  of  a  whole 
new  department  of  a  size  and  scope  equal 
to  its  braille  printing.  The  Printing  House 
recorded  its  first  Talking  Book  in  1936. 
In  the  beginning,  only  a  small  recording 
studio  was  built  and  equipped,  the  other 
processes  being  contracted  for  elsewhere, 
because  all  efforts  had  to  be  lent  toward 
mastering  the  new  techniques  required. 
Gradually,  the  department  was  developed 
and  expanded  until  today  the  Printing 
House  has  a  large  and  complete  Talking 
Book  plant,  including  two  studios  equipped 
with  tape  recorders  and  recording  ma¬ 
chines,  plating  and  pressing  departments, 
wax-flowing  room,  millroom  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  plastics  from  which  the 
actual  discs  are  formed,  and  a  container 
department  for  producing  the  boxes  in 
which  the  records  are  distributed.  The 
Printing  House  has  recently  undertaken  the 
manufacture  of  Talking  Book  reproducers. 
Last  year,  a  total  of  384,291  Talking  Book 
records  were  produced. 


The  1940  s 

The  establishment  of  the  Talking  Book 
department  not  only  expanded  the  services 
of  the  institution,  but  because  of  its  large 
space  requirements  actually  pushed  many 
of  the  older  operations  right  out  of  the 
building.  Because  no  funds  were  at  hand 
for  erecting  a  new  building,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  1939  to  rent  a  factory  plant  in  down¬ 
town  Louisville  to  house  the  braille  print¬ 
ing  and  binding  activities  as  well  as  the 
machineshop  and  the  tangible  apparatus 
departments.  For  nearly  ten  years  there¬ 
after,  the  institution  was  forced  to  operate 
with  a  divided  plant  with  a  resulting 
ineconomy  of  production.  During  all  this 
time,  however,  efforts  were  directed  toward 
raising  the  necessary  funds  from  private 
sources  to  provide  the  necessary  building 
space.  Much  time  was  lost  during  World 
War  II  because  of  the  lack  of  personnel 
and  materials  to  make  possible  an  adequate 
fund-raising  program.  By  the  spring  of 
1947,  however,  the  necessary  money  and 
architectural  plans  were  in  hand,  and  be¬ 
tween  July  of  that  year  and  the  following 
May,  a  new  factory  annex  was  erected  to 
the  rear  of  and  adjoining  the  administra¬ 
tion  building,  at  a  cost  of  some  $285,000. 
A  two-story  plant,  this  building  comprises 
over  37,500  square  feet  of  floor  space — 
which  today,  only  three  years  later,  is  again 
proving  “not  enough." 

The  impact  of  the  last  war  during  the 
early  1940^  on  the  operations  of  the  Print¬ 
ing  House  was  very  great.  Most  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  are  primarily  production  workers, 
mainly  women.  Out  of  a  total  of  approxi¬ 
mately  150  full-time  employees,  the  Armed 
Services  took  20  of  the  60  male  workers;  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  war  plants 
in  the  area  took  scores  of  others,  including 
women.  To  the  credit  of  the  institution, 
however,  may  it  be  said  that  most  of  the 
key  people  stayed  throughout  the  crisis. 
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and  it  was  because  of  their  help  that  the 
Printing  House  was  able  during  that  period 
to  maintain  its  levels  of  production  on  the 
same  basis  as  for  the  previous  years,  al¬ 
though  the  scarcity  of  materials  and  a  re¬ 
duced  personnel  made  little  expansion 
possible. 

In  a  way,  the  exigencies  of  the  war  years 
were  good  for  the  Printing  House.  Since 
an  expanded  program  was  impossible,  and 
even  the  provision  of  a  minimum  program 
of  services  required  the  most  from  admin¬ 
istrative  and  technical  ingenuity,  the  period 
could  be  put  to  good  use  in  revaluating 
old  established  procedures,  as  well  as  for¬ 
mulating  basic  plans  for  new  services  for 
the  future.  One  of  the  important  projects 
of  this  period  was  experimentation  into  and 
development  of  procedures  for  the  publish¬ 
ing  of  materials  in  large  type  for  the  par¬ 
tially  blind.  During  the  last  twenty  years, 
the  consistent  programs  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness,  particularly  at  birth  and  dur¬ 


ing  childhood,  have  been  so  successful  as 
to  radically  change  the  character  of  eye 
conditions  of  our  school  populations.  Fewer 
totally  blind  children  have  been  entering 
our  schools,  medical  eye  care  within  the  in¬ 
stitutions  is  saving  and  improving  the  sight 
of  many,  and  the  total  registrations  for  a 
number  of  years  visibly  decreased.  Al¬ 
though  sight  conservation  classes  in  public 
schools  are  constantly  being  established  in 
larger  and  larger  numbers  throughout  the 
country,  by  and  large  they  are  restricted  to 
the  urban  areas  where  a  few  classes  can 
serve  a  number  of  children.  The  rural 
child,  with  poor  vision  but  still  not  blind, 
must,  perforce,  turn  to  the  residential 
schools,  and  they  have  been  doing  so  in 
increasing  numbers.  Because  the  educators 
of  the  blind  have  always  looked  to  the 
Printing  House  for  their  books  and  ap¬ 
pliances,  they  now  brought  the  problems  of 
these  children  to  it  also. 

Being  mindful  of  the  differences  of  opin- 


Printing  a  large  type  book  by  the  offset  printing  method. 
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ion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  educating  the  blind 
and  the  partially  visioned  together  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  dangers  of  losing 
sight  of  the  small  number  of  blind  children 
as  against  a  possible  service  program  for 
the  thousands  of  sight-saving  pupils  on  the 
other,  the  Printing  House  moved  cau¬ 
tiously.  It  was  found  on  investigation, 
however,  that  almost  30  per  cent  of  the 
children  in  the  residential  schools  in  1945 
could  better  be  educated  with  books  in 
large  type  than  braille,  even  though  their 
vision  was  less  than  the  maximum  of  20/200 
which  has  become  the  accepted  definition 
of  blindness.  So  large  a  segment  of  our 
school  population  could  not  be  overlooked, 
and  in  1946  the  large  print  department 
was  established.  After  a  series  of  trials  and 
errors,  being  ever  aware  of  production 
costs,  the  method  of  off-set  printing  was 
adopted  for  this  form  of  publication,  the 
original  ink-print  copy  being  directly  en¬ 
larged  by  photographic  means.  The  staff 
of  the  Printing  House  knows  full  well  that 
this  may  not  be  the  ideal  form  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  for  the  partially  visioned,  but  it  does 
provide  for  a  rapid,  and  relatively  inexpen¬ 
sive  method.  Experimentation  is  constantly 
being  made  into  new  methods  to  improve 
this  type  of  publishing. 

Another  field  of  endeavor  which  the 
Printing  House  has  carried  on  in  a  more 
or  less  desultory  way  for  many  years  was 
the  manufacture  of  tangible  apparatus. 
True,  from  its  very  early  days  it  had  built 
and  carved  by  hand  hundreds  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  wooden  dissected  relief  maps  which 
today  grace  our  schools  and  classes  for  the 
blind,  and  which  are  as  useful  in  geography 
and  history  classes  as  they  are  ornamental 
to  the  classrooms.  Early  reports  of  the 
Kentucky  School  and  the  Printing  House 
describe  Mr.  Huntoon,  sartorially  elegant 
in  frock  coat  and  top  hat,  receiving  visitors 
in  his  workshop  where  he  was  at  work 
carving  and  painting  the  first  of  these  maps 


which  are  still  in  use  today  at  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  School.  Over  the  years,  the  method 
of  manufacture  did  not  change  to  any  great 
degree,  except  that  someone  with  an  artistic 
eye  and  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  color 
began  painting  the  individual  countries  or 
states  in  bright  colors,  somehow  knowing 
that  even  a  totally  blind  child  could  appre¬ 
ciate  the  difference  and  recognizing  that 
more  and  more  children  could  actually  see 
these  colors  to  good  advantage.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  way  to  make  these  maps  has  been  to 
build  up  the  relief  with  layers  of  wood, 
and  then  hand  carve  the  mountains  and 
valleys  and  route  out  the  major  rivers  and 
bodies  of  water  in  accordance  with  scien¬ 
tific  contour  maps.  Large  and  capital  cities 
were  indicated  with  various  types  and  sizes 
of  upholstery  tacks.  All  of  this  meant  that 
each  map  was  a  custom-built  masterpiece 
produced  at  a  price  of  several  hundred 


Putting  the  finishing  touches  on  a  dissected,  relief 
map  of  the  United  States  which  has  been  molded 
in  plastics  by  a  special  process.  Note  that  each  state 
is  a  different  color. 
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dollars  each.  In  1943,  a  master  wooden 
model  of  the  map  of  the  United  States  was 
developed  and  from  this  iron  moulds  were 
formed.  From  these  moulds,  three-quarter 
hard  rubber  relief  maps  were  produced, 
which  were  in  turn  dissected  into  then 
respective  states  by  means  of  a  jig-saw  and 
painted  in  bright  colors.  I  hese  maps 
proved  not  only  eminently  cheaper  to 
manufacture,  but  to  be  more  accurate  and 
informative  for  the  benefit  of  the  user  be¬ 
cause  more  time  and  care  could  be  spent 
on  the  original  model  which  wotdd  be  re¬ 
produced  many  times  over.  During  the  past 
few  years,  much  experimentation  has  been 
spent  on  the  use  of  other  types  of  plastics 
for  moulding  these  maps,  and  the  Printing- 
House  now  manufactures  large  maps  of  the 
United  States  which  have  been  made 
through  a  new  process  whereby  the  individ¬ 
ual  states  are  moulded  separately  in  dif¬ 
ferent  colored  plastics.  1  his  means  that  lost 
and  broken  parts  can  be  replaced  on  order, 
and  much  time  and  labor  can  be  saved  in 
making  the  maps  in  large  quantities  front 
a  permanent  set  of  individual  moulds. 

Another  project  is  a  relief  globe.  Every 
school  for  the  blind  has  always  wanted  such 
a  piece  of  apparatus.  A  few  of  the  schools 
have  obtained  them,  such  as  the  famous 
immense  hand-carved  wooden  globe  at 
Perkins  and  the  several  plaster  of  Palis 
globes  which  have  been  imported  at  one 
time  or  anther  from  Europe.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  relief  globe  is  a  monumental 
architectural  accomplishment.  I  oday,  the 
Printing  House  is  working  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  a  globe  through  another  spe¬ 
cial  moulding  process. 

Perkins,  through  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press,  was  the  original  manufacturer  of 
braille  slates  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
was  not  until  some  time  in  the  ’20’s  that 
the  Printing  House  began  furnishing  this 
type  of  equipment  so  that  they  might  be 
available  to  the  schools  on  quota  accounts. 


The  institution  now  offers  five  types  of 
slates — two  desk  slates  (37-  and  27-cells  long 
respectively),  and  three  flat  slates  (the  37- 
cell  correcting  slate,  the  28-cell  pocket  slate, 
and  the  19-cell  postcard  slate).  It  also  sup¬ 
plies  two  types  of  styluses,  the  regular  one 
for  adult  users  and  another  with  a  shorter 
pin  and  smaller  handle  for  little  children. 

In  the  1930’s  the  Printing  House  under¬ 
took  the  manufacture  of  arithmetic  slates, 
including  the  wooden,  square-holed  slate 
employing  Philadelphia  Great  Primer  type 
and  the  Taylor  arithmetic  slate  using  its 
own  special  type.  During  the  coming  year, 
provided  materials  can  be  obtained,  a 
cubarithm  slate,  using  square  holes  and 
braille  type,  will  be  completed  which  it  is 
also  hoped  may  double  as  a  kindergarten 
peg  board.  The  unusual  feature  of  this 
slate  will  be  that  it  will  be  manufactured 
from  semi-hard  rubber  in  order  to  deaden 
the  noise  of  the  type  and  the  pegs. 

Up  to  a  short  time  ago,  the  Printing 
House  was  the  only  agency  which  could 
furnish  a  braillewriter  on  order.  During 
the  1930’s  the  Printing  House  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  make  a  revised  model  of  the 
old  Hall  Braillewriter  manufactured  for 
many  years  by  the  Cooper  Engineering 
Company  of  Chicago.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  had  originally 
purchased  the  rights  to  this  machine  and 
bought  up  all  of  the  parts  on  hand  for  the 
old-type  machines.  From  this  machine  they 
developed  their  braillewriter  which  was 
manufactured  for  them  for  many  years  by 
a  commercial  typewriter  company.  Because 
the  Printing  House  needed  to  manufacture 
a  machine  which  could  be  supplied  to  the 
schools  through  the  Federal  appropriation, 
the  Foundation  permitted  them  to  develop 
another  model  based  on  the  original  Hall 
machine.  World  War  II  prevented  the 
manufacture  of  the  machine  just  as  the 
model  had  been  completed,  but  once  the 
war  was  ended,  production  got  under  way. 
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and  the  machines  are  now  being  produced 
at  the  rate  of  about  35  a  month.  This  ma¬ 
chine  still  does  not  meet  the  need  for  a 
lightweight,  portable,  silent  writer  (which 
ideally  would  replace  the  slate  and  stylus), 
and  it  has  the  very  real  disadvantage  of 
not  being  able  to  write  to  the  bottom  of 
the  page.  This  last  feature,  and  the  lack 
of  a  line-spacer  (one  must  turn  the  carriage 
knob  to  space  upwards),  are  the  result  of 
designing  a  machine  for  school  use.  Does 
anyone  know  how  to  keep  children,  espe¬ 
cially  blind  children,  from  fiddling  with 
anything  they  can  get  their  hands  on  so  that 
screws  drop  out  and  parts  drop  off  which 
hold  such  refinements  together?  Again,  ex¬ 
periments  are  in  process  looking  to  the 
development  of  a  writer  which  would  be 
suitable  for  general  use,  and  yet  not  too 
expensive.  It  is  not  presumed,  however,  that 
such  a  machine  will  be  available  overnight. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Printing  House 
is  working  on  such  educational  supplies  as 
spelling  frames,  kindergarten  and  geometric 
forms  (including  solids,  planes  and  wire 
frames  to  represent  linear  shapes),  and  edu¬ 
cational  games. 

Cooperation  with  Other  Groups 

The  foregoing  history  of  the  founding 
and  growth  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  to  its  present  position 
lays  stress  on  its  status  as  an  educational 
institution  and  as  the  servant  and  agent  of 
the  schools  for  the  blind  in  providing  the 
special  materials  which  they  need  for  their 
programs.  Sight  should  not  be  lost,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  fact  that  the  Printing  House  is 
a  national,  private,  non-profit  organization, 
and,  as  such,  can  offer  its  services  to  other 
agencies  wishing  to  benefit  the  blind,  as 
well  as  to  blind  individuals.  The  widest 
possible  use  of  the  plant  tends  to  decrease 
unit  production  costs,  and  to  this  end  the 
Printing  House  has  always  been  happy  to 
help  other  groups  offering  worthwhile  serv¬ 


ices  to  the  blind,  fust  how  important  is 
this  part  of  this  work  may  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that,  while  $125,000  worth  of  educa¬ 
tional  materials  are  furnished  to  the  schools 
and  classes  each  year  through  the  Federal 
appropriation,  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1951,  nearly  $600,000  worth  of  materials 
were  supplied  to  the  order  of  other  agencies 
and  individuals,  not  counting  the  publish¬ 
ing  of  The  Reader's  Digest. 

Records  show  that  as  early  as  1883  The 
Society  for  Providing  Evangelical  Religious 
Literature  for  the  Blind  commissioned  the 
Printing  House  to  publish  and  distribute 
to  the  various  institutions  for  the  blind 
THE  DAIRYMAN’S  DAUGHTER  in  both 
line  letter  and  point  types,  also  the  Inter¬ 
national  Weekly  Sunday  School  Lessons. 
This  Society  is  still  in  existence,  although 
inactive  at  the  present  time.  Its  mantle  of 
interdenominational  service  was  taken  up 
in  the  early  ’30’s  by  the  John  Milton  So¬ 
ciety  of  New  York  for  which  the  Printing 
House  publishes  three  magazines  on  reg¬ 
ular  schedule,  as  well  as  a  number  of  reli¬ 
gious  books  and  pamphlets  each  year,  some 
of  them  in  foreign  languages  such  as  Arabic, 
Union  Mandarin  (Chinese),  Spanish,  Portu¬ 
guese,  etc.  In  1887,  the  first  volume  of 
THE  BIBLE — Psalms  in  New  York  point 
— was  issued  to  the  order  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.  Thousands  of  volumes  of 
THE  BIBLE  are  now  printed  annually  for 
this  agency,  including  two  editions  in 
braille  grade  i]/2,  one  in  grade  2  (with  an¬ 
other  now  being  embossed),  and  odd  vol¬ 
umes  in  foreign  languages. 

The  Printing  House  is  proud  to  report 
that  the  scope  of  its  work  has  been  wide 
and  varied.  Besides  being  the  major  pub¬ 
lisher  of  both  braille  and  Talking  Books 
for  the  Library  of  Congress,  it  has  embossed 
and  printed  such  works  as  THE  MOR¬ 
MON  BIBLE  for  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  THE 
HEBREW  BIBLE  (in  Hebrew  braille)  for 
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the  Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  America,  a 
large  number  of  Catholic  books  for  the 
Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind,  THE 
METHODIST  HYMNAL,  the  LUTH¬ 
ERAN  CATECHISM,  and  recently  a  por¬ 
tion  of  THE  LUTHERAN  HYMNAL. 
The  present  roster  of  magazines  includes 
religious  magazines  for  all  denominations 
and  faiths,  such  as  Baptist,  Episcopal, 
Jewish,  Methodist,  Lutheran,  and  interde¬ 
nominational;  technical  magazines  of  in¬ 
terest  to  special  groups  of  the  blind,  such 
as  a  magazine  for  radio  hams,  one  for 
musicians,  one  for  piano  tuners,  two  for 
the  deaf-blind,  one  on  handicrafts,  and  one 
for  blind  social  workers;  eight  school  maga¬ 
zines;  four  periodicals  for  associations  of 
blind  people;  the  only  two  fiction  maga¬ 
zines  for  the  blind,  one  in  braille  and  one 
in  Talking  Book;  and  many  others,  not  for¬ 
getting  the  braille  edition  of  The  Outlook, 
our  national  professional  journal,  and  The 
Braille  Book  Review  which  lists  and  re¬ 
views  the  publications  of  all  the  publishers 
for  the  blind.  All  of  these  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  are  supplied  under  contract  and  are 
manufactured  in  accordance  with  the  spe¬ 
cifications  required  by  the  contracting 
agencies.  All  materials,  whether  for  the 
schools  or  for  other  agencies  or  individuals, 
are  furnished  at  actual  cost,  and  prices  are 
kept  to  a  minimum  commensurate  with 
good  materials  and  workmanship. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  worthwhile  co¬ 
operative  efforts  which  the  Printing  House 
has  undertaken  has  been  the  provision  of 
training  programs  for  representatives  of 
printing  houses  from  other  countries.  So 
far,  four  students  have  spent  from  four  to 
ten  months  each  with  us,  one  from  Chile, 
one  from  Peru,  one  from  Brazil,  and  one 
from  India.  The  purpose  of  these  training 
programs  is  to  teach  the  braille  publishing 
business  in  its  entirety,  from  braille  em¬ 
bossing  and  proofreading,  through  the 
printing  and  binding  processes,  as  well  as 
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maintenance  of  the  necessary  machinery,  to 
representatives  from  responsible  agencies 
for  the  blind  in  their  native  countries, 
with  the  thought  in  mind  that  these 
trainees  will  go  back  to  their  countries  and 
establish  and  maintain  braille  printing 
plants  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  peoples. 
For  these  agencies,  the  Printing  House  is 
also  willing  to  undertake  to  manufacture 
the  necessary  minimum  special  equipment 
required  to  set  up  braille  printing  plants. 
Although  the  training  programs  are  pro¬ 
vided  free  of  charge  by  the  Printing  House, 
the  trainees’  living  arrangements  while  in 
Louisville  and  the  cost  of  providing  the 
equipment  to  be  sent  abroad  must  be  paid 
for  by  the  sponsoring  agencies  or  through 
some  other  source.  Two  braille  presses  have 
been  set  up  in  Peru  and  Brazil  which  are 
doing  excellent  work,  and  a  third  is  in 
process  of  establishment  in  India — all 
under  the  guidance  of  their  respective 
governments. 

In  pointing  out  the  services  which  the 
Printing  House  offers  to  other  agencies,  it 
should  also  be  noted  that  numerous  agen¬ 
cies  cooperate  with  the  Printing  House, 
too.  Braille  presses,  such  as  the  Braille  In¬ 
stitute  of  America,  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press,  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
even  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
of  London,  England,  often  loan  us  the  use 
of  their  braille  plates  so  that  special  edi¬ 
tions  may  be  run  of  certain  titles  and  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  schools  on  quota  accounts.  In 
some  instances,  these  printers  have  joined 
with  the  Printing  House  in  publishing  titles 
of  interest  to  both  youth  and  adult  groups, 
each  institution  doing  a  certain  part  of 
the  actual  work,  e.g.,  WEBSTER’S  STU¬ 
DENTS  DICTIONARY  was  embossed  by 
the  Printing  House  and  proofread  by  the 
Braille  Institute,  many  juvenile  Talking 
Books  (as  well  as  books  recorded  for  the 
Library  of  Congress)  have  been  recorded 
at  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


but  were  plated  and  pressed  at  the  Print¬ 
ing  House,  so  that  they  might  be  offered 
from  our  catalogs.  The  very  great  gratitude 
of  the  Printing  House  must  also  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  publishers  and  copyright  owners 
for  the  use  of  their  copyrighted  materials, 
and  to  numerous  commercial  companies 
which  have  given  the  Printing  House  free 
licenses  to  use  their  patented  processes  and 
equipment.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  has  been,  and  is,  dependent  on 
these  gifts. 


The  Printing  House  Today 

The  fiscal  and  financial  operations  of  the 
Printing  House  are  today  a  far  cry  from 
the  one-room  printshop  of  ninety-three 
years  ago.  The  present  plant  consists  of  a 
three-story,  central  administration  building 
flanked  on  either  side  by  three-story  wings, 
a  mill-room,  a  plate  vault,  and  the  new  two- 
story  factory  annex.  It  now  requires  the 
services  of  approximately  200  full-time  em¬ 
ployees,  plus  about  50  part-time  workers, 
the  latter  including  a  number  of  braille 


Braille  Publications: 

number  of  plates  stereotyped  .... 
number  of  titles  embossed: 

literary  . 

music . 

number  of  pages  printed . 

number  of  volumes  bound: 

sewed  binding  . 

limited  binding  .  .  .  . . 

number  of  pamphlets  published: 

pressboard  covers . 

jute  covers . 

paper  covers . 

number  of  magazines  published  .  .  . 
number  of  music  selections  published 
number  of  alphabet  cards  printed  .  . 

Large  Print  Books: 

number  of  plates  manufactured  .  .  . 

number  of  titles  published . 

number  of  pages  printed . 

number  of  books  bound . 

number  of  pamphlets . 

Talking  Books: 

number  of  masters  recorded  .... 

number  of  books  recorded . 

number  of  magazines  recorded  .  .  . 
number  of  records  pressed  ..... 
number  of  albums  made  (limited)  .  . 
number  of  talking  book  cartons  made: 

black  fibre . 

cardboard  . 

reproducers . 

Tangible  Apparatus: 

maps  (dissected) . 

slates . 

styluses  . 

braillewriters: 

New  Hall . 

Marburg . 

braillewriter  cases . 


*Not  reported 


1947-1948 

1948-1949 

194^-1950 

1950-1951 
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82,192 

118,675 
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6 

15 
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21 
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34,35i,36o 
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25,537 
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39,262 
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100 

40 

5,855 

14,232 

n,95i 

13,125 

8,355 

22,091 

10,485 

6,809 

499,8oi 

525,987 

537,168 

359,445 

3,664 

3,890 

5,905 

3,056 

167,300 

115,809 

937,771 

771,541 

1,307 

3,023 

5,042 

4,794 

8 

17 

34 

34 

278,804 

1,673,281 

1 ,618,410 

1,140,865 

1,847 

5,093 

7,275 

7,383 

800 

1,035 

3,605 

3,170 

3,519 

3,952 

HH 

00 

►H 

78 

81 

100 

77 

24 

24 

24 

24 

225,820 

225,447 

379,765 

384,291 

866 

485 

435 

268 

8,708 

13,582 

20,672 

22,803 

1 ,  IOI 

360 

675 

98 

15 

22 

16 

12 

7,666 

2,43i 

4,007 

4,157 

22,909 

I4,43i 

146 

393 

462 

445 

100 

* 

* 
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proofreaders  and  copyholders  working  in 
their  own  homes  and  the  Talking  Book 
readers.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1951, 
the  total  receipts  of  the  institution  were 
nearly  $800,000. 

(For  the  production  record  of  the  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  last  four  years  see  pre¬ 
ceding  page.) 

In  summarizing  the  present-day  services 
of  the  Printing  House,  they  can  be  divided 
into  three  operations: 

1.  The  Provision  of  Schoolbooks  and, 
Educational  Appliances  for  the  Blind 
through  the  Act  “To  Promote  the 
Education  of  the  Blind”: 

The  Printing  House  is  the  sole  source  of 
supply  of  the  braille  schoolbooks,  Talking 
Books,  large  type  texts,  and  educational  ap¬ 
pliances  used  to  educate  the  approximately 
6,750  blind  children  in  the  84  schools  and 
classes  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  its  territories.  The  provision  of  these 
materials  is  made  possible  through  the  Fed¬ 
eral  appropriation.  Now  amounting  to  only 
$125,000  a  year,  the  money  is  turned  over 
to  the  Printing  House  to  be  used  for  the 
payment  of  the  raw  materials  and  labor 
which  go  into  the  production  of  the  books 
and  apparatus  for  school  use.  (No  part  of 
the  money  can  be  used  for  leasing  or  erect¬ 
ing  buildings).  In  turn,  the  Printing  House 
must  give  credit  on  its  books  to  the  84 
schools  and  classes  on  a  per  capita  basis,  of 
the  entire  amount  of  the  annual  appropria¬ 
tion,  and  supply  against  this  credit  those 
books  and  appliances  which  are  ordered  by 
the  schools  and  classes  according  to  their 
individual  choices.  This  is  the  only  phase  of 
the  work  of  the  Printing  House  for  which 
the  institution  receives  a  direct  Govern¬ 
ment  appropriation.  The  administration  of 
the  appropriation,  however,  is  such  that  its 
benefits  are  given  to  the  individual  blind 
children  in  the  states  and  territories,  and 
the  Printing  House  itself  simply  acts  as  a 


channel  through  which  these  benefits  are 
provided.  In  this  connection,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  realize  that  the  specialized  nature 
of  the  materials  so  provided  require  the 
maintenance  of  an  institution  such  as  the 
Printing  House  on  a  permanent  and  ade¬ 
quate  basis,  if  the  books  and  appliances 
required  in  the  education  of  our  blind 
children  may  be  readily  available  as  neces¬ 
sary,  and  at  the  most  economical  cost. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  Printing 
House  has  a  bill  before  Congress  at  the 
present  time  to  increase  the  authorized 
grants  to  $260,000.  Since  1937,  when  the 
last  increase  in  the  appropriation  was  au¬ 
thorized,  the  production  costs  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  have  advanced  99  per  cent  for 
raw  materials  and  43  per  cent  for  labor; 
both  are  still  on  the  rise.  Further,  the 
diversion  of  the  available  funds  into  a 
number  of  channels — Talking  Books,  large 
type  publications,  new  appliances,  not  to 
mention  the  need  for  a  whole  new  cur¬ 
ricula  for  books  in  braille  grade  2  for  the 
primary  and  intermediate  grades  which  has 
been  required  in  the  past  two  years,  plus 
regular  braille  publishing — has  tended  to 
increase  unit  costs.  Registrations  for  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1st 
also  show  that  the  number  of  children  in 
our  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  are 
again  on  the  rise,  particularly  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  grades,  due  in  part  to  the  general 
increase  in  school  populations  in  these 
grades  all  over  the  country  because  of  the 
“war  babies,”  and,  sadly  enough,  because 
of  the  increase  in  congenital  blindness  from 
retrolental  fibroplasia  in  newborn  prema¬ 
ture  babies.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  au¬ 
thorization  can  be  made  possible  shortly, 
and  that  the  needed  funds  will  be  available 
within  the  near  future. 

2.  The  Provision  of  Braille  Books ,  Talk¬ 
ing  Books,  Magazines  and  Appliances 
for  the  Adult  Blind  by  Either  Private, 
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Non-profit  Agencies  or  the  Library  of 
Congress: 

While  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Printing  House  is  to  act  as  the  schoolbook 
printery  for  the  schools  and  classes  for  the 
blind,  as  a  private,  non-profit  agency  whose 
purpose  is  to  provide  literature  to  all  of 
the  blind,  it  offers  the  facilities  of  its  plant 
and  personnel  to  other  philanthropic  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind,  as  well  as  the  Library 
of  Congress,  which  wish  to  provide  books 
and  materials  to  the  blind  at  cost  or  less. 
All  of  these  materials  are  supplied  on  con¬ 
tract  by  the  Printing  House,  on  a  non-profit 
basis,  and  only  in  such  quantities  and  in 
accordance  with  such  specifications  as  are 
required  by  the  financing  agencies.  During 
the  1950-1951  fiscal  year,  approximately 
$600,000  work  of  such  materials  were  man¬ 
ufactured  and  furnished  by  the  Printing 
House.  (In  passing,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  importance  of  this  phase  of  the  Printing 
House  operation  lies  in  the  advantages  of 
utilizing  our  specialized  techniques  and 
equipment,  not  to  mention  personnel,  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent,  thereby  result¬ 
ing  in  reduced  unit  costs  to  everyone). 

3.  The  Provision  of  Braille  and  Talking 
Book  Editions  of  “The  Reader’s 
Digest as  well  as  the  Expansion  of 
Plant  Facilities: 

Since  September,  1928,  a  Braille  edition 
of  The  Reader’s  Digest  has  been  published, 
while  since  September,  1939,  the  Talking 


Book  (or  recorded)  edition  has  been  made 
available.  The  publication  of  the  Braille 
and  Talking  Digests  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  blind,  for  they  are  the  only 
nationally  advertised  magazines  for  the 
seeing  which  are  available  to  them  in  their 
own  media.  These  magazines  are  provided 
entirely  free  to  the  recipients,  and  the 
whole  project  is  financed  through  THE 
READER’S  DIGEST  FUND  FOR  THE 
BLIND  by  donations  from  the  public.  For 
this  purpose,  and  for  necessary  plant  facili¬ 
ties  and  equipment  and  other  services,  an 
annual  fund-raising  program  is  conducted 
by  the  Printing  House.  During  the  past 
year,  approximately  $260,000  was  donated 
for  these  purposes. 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
over-all  operations  of  the  Printing  House 
are  large  in  quantity,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  every  item  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  at  cost.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the 
financing  of  the  individual  projects  of  the 
institution  cannot  overlap,  since  the  funds 
for  school  materials,  as  well  as  those  for 
The  Digest _,  are  earmarked  for  definite  pur¬ 
poses,  and  all  other  operations  are  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  contract  basis. 
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B  VA  Convention  Seeks  Strong  VA  Program 

IRVIN  P.  SCHLOSS 


The  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association,  which  was 
held  August  8-11  at  the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
in  Boston,  combined  business  and  pleasure 
in  a  full  four-day  program.  In  addition 
to  unanimously  approving  a  plan  to 
strengthen  and  revitalize  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  program  for  the  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  of  blinded  veterans,  members 
of  the  Association  won  the  admiration  of 
Bostonians  by  marching  on  foot  in  the  first 
parade  in  the  organization’s  history. 

Confronted  by  the  fact  that  repeated  re¬ 
ductions  in  force  of  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion  personnel  have  destroyed  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  rehabilitation  program  for 
blinded  veterans,  the  Blinded  Veterans  As¬ 
sociation  has  developed  a  plan  for  restor¬ 
ing  as  well  as  strengthening  this  VA  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  inclusion  of  essential  features 
originally  overlooked  by  the  VA.  I  his  plan, 
acclaimed  by  the  membership  at  the  con¬ 
vention,  was  submitted  to  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  officials  in  September. 

The  BVA  plan  calls  for  periodic  examina¬ 
tions  of  each  blinded  veteran  of  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  conflict  by  qualified  spe¬ 
cialists  from  medical,  psychological,  social, 
and  economic  viewpoints.  From  such  ex¬ 
aminations,  the  veteran’s  eye  condition,  de¬ 
gree  of  adjustment  to  blindness,  vocational 
progress,  etc.,  would  be  determined.  I  bus 
where  the  need  was  indicated,  psycho¬ 
therapy,  a  visit  to  the  Hines  Adjustment 
Training  Center,  vocational  counseling,  or 
placement  in  a  job  might  be  recommended. 
Also,  the  situations  of  many  veterans  will 
be  found  satisfactory,  and  therefore,  no 
recommendations  made. 

Vocational  counseling  and  training,  the 
part  of  the  VA  program  which  has  de- 
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teriorated  completely,  would  be  restored, 
with  real  specialists  to  advise  blinded  vet¬ 
erans  on  job  objectives  and  opportunities 
and  to  supervise  their  training  program. 
As  the  case  load  has  undoubtedly  decreased, 
the  BVA  plan  would  meet  this  situation  by 
enlarging  the  geographic  area  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  specialist. 

Job  placement  and  periodic  follow-up 
on  the  job  are  among  the  points  not  pre¬ 
viously  included  in  the  VA  program.  The 
BVA  plan  calls  for  the  use  of  specialists, 
either  by  the  VA  itself  or  through  referral 
to  other  agencies  like  the  various  state  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  services,  to  do  job 
placement.  With  the  consent  of  the  blinded 
veteran,  he  would  be  visited  at  his  work 
by  a  specialist  to  determine  his  progress. 

The  important  feature  of  the  BVA’s 
recommendations  is  that  the  program 
would  be  centrally  controlled,  its  effective¬ 
ness  guaranteed  by  checking  from  the  top 
to  ensure  that  proper  action  is  taken  in 
each  phase  of  activity,  whether  that  phase 
is  handled  by  different  VA  departments  or 
referred  to  an  outside  agency.  Difficult  cases, 
who  need  the  most  help,  will  no  longer  be 
ignored.  The  program  will  be  a  dynamic 
one  which  will  go  after  the  veteran. 

On  Saturday,  August  11,  the  last  day  of 
the  convention,  the  BVA  held  the  first 
parade  in  its  history.  With  army,  navy,  and 
air  force  units  and  bands  participating,  the 
procession  moved  from  Copley  Square 
through  downtown  Boston  to  the  Parkman 
Bandstand,  where  a  public  reception  was 
held  for  the  blinded  veterans  and  their 
wives. 

In  the  parade  were  floats  depicting 
blinded  veterans  at  work  in  industrial  jobs, 
the  professions,  agriculture,  and  business, 
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the  theme  being  to  emphasize  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  blind  people.  The  leading  float  was 
a  living  portrayal  of  the  emblem  of  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association,  with  a  white 
and  a  colored  member  clasping  hands  in 
the  center. 

A  block  before  the  reviewing  stand,  most 
of  the  blinded  veterans  dismounted  from 
their  vehicles  and  marched  the  rest  of  the 
way  on  foot.  With  a  partially  sighted  vet¬ 
eran  on  each  side  of  the  column,  the  men 


stepped  off  in  time  to  the  beat  of  the  band. 
As  they  marched  past  the  reviewing  stand, 
ex-infantry  captain  James  Butler,  of  Miami, 
Fla.,  gave  the  command  “Eyes  Right”,  and 
a  half  a  hundred  blinded  veterans  snapped 
their  heads  smartly  to  the  right  in  unison 
and  marched  past  the  mayor  and  other 
city  and  state  dignitaries  in  precise  ranks 
to  the  cheers  of  the  crowd. 

Several  of  the  Boston  papers,  their  re¬ 
porters  evidently  unable  to  grasp  the  idea 


Bostonians  saw  blind  men  parading  during  the  B.V.A.  Convention  in  August,  but  reporters 
were  not  so  sure.  B.V.A.  Executive  Director,  Lloyd  H.  Greenwood,  with  the  above  photo  to  sup¬ 
port  him,  explains  it  in  the  following  letter  to  the  Boston  Herald — “The  Herald  and  the  other 
Boston  papers  did  a  great  piece  of  work  for  us  in  connection  with  our  Boston  convention. 

“We  are  grateful — but  in  one  point  we  are  a  little  flattered  and  a  little  disturbed.  The 
Herald  reported  that  in  the  parade  it  was  partially  sighted  men  who  marched  while  the  blind 
men  rode  in  cars.  We  are  flattered  because  it  must  be  that  we  marched  so  well  the  reporter 
couldn’t  believe  that  we  were  blind.  We  are  a  little  disturbed  because  we  had  put  on  that  parade 
to  show  the  good  people  of  Boston  as  clearly  as  anything  could  that  we  are  not  the  helpless  group 
that  some  might  think.  We  put  it  on  to  show  that  we  are  still  a  group  of  young  and  healthy 
veterans  who  take  our  part  in  our  businesses,  industries,  or  professions  the  rest  of  the  year, 
but  at  convention  time  are  perfectly  capable  of  marching  in  a  convention  parade.  We  did  it. 
We  enjoyed  it.  We  think  we  did  it  well.” 
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that  blind  people  could  march  so  smartly, 
published  stories  which  paid  the  greatest 
tribute  to  the  men  of  the  BVA.  The  article 
said  that  the  partially  sighted  members 
marched  while  the  totally  blind  men  rode. 

At  the  banquet,  closing  function  of  the 
convention,  the  annual  awards  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  were  presented.  Hilliard  F.  Kirby, 
of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  41 -year-old  former 
armored  force  lieutenant  who  was  totally 
blinded  while  leading  his  tank  platoon 
in  an  assault  on  the  Siegfried  Line  during 
World  War  II,  received  the  BVA  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award.  This  Award  is  presented  an¬ 
nually  to  the  blinded  veteran  who  is  out¬ 
standing  in  his  chosen  field  and  in  his 
adjustment  to  daily  living  as  a  blind  person. 

Kirby,  who  is  married  and  has  a  son  2 
years  old,  returned  to  his  prewar  job  as 
a  sales  engineer  with  the  Hajoca  Corpora¬ 
tion,  national  wholesalers  of  plumbing  and 
heating  materials.  In  a  job  which  consists 
of  specifying,  designing,  and  selling  plumb¬ 
ing  and  heating  systems  to  architects,  engi¬ 
neers,  and  contractors,  Kirby  has  done  as 
much  as  $300,000  worth  of  business  per  year 
for  his  company. 

The  BVA’s  “Employer  of  the  Year” 


Dictaphone  Training 


Because  of  the  number  of  young  visually 
handicapped  girls  who  have  needed  re¬ 
habilitation  service  during  the  past  few 
years  and  who  are  capable  of  employment 
other  than  factory  work,  a  dictaphone  train¬ 
ing  course  was  set  up  at  the  Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind,  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  Services  for  the 


Award  was  presented  to  the  V-M  Corpora¬ 
tion,  of  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  the  small 
business  winner,  and  P.  R.  Mallory  8c  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  winner  in  the 
big  business  category.  This  award  is  pre¬ 
sented  annually  as  a  means  of  giving  recog¬ 
nition  to  those  employers  who  are  especially 
helpful  and  cooperative  in  furthering  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  for  blind  people. 

Officers  chosen  for  the  coming  year  were 
Peter  J.  McKenna,  Jr.,  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  president;  Raymond  T.  Frey,  of  Leba¬ 
non,  Pa.,  vice-president;  Vasco  D.  Hale,  of 
Bloomfield,  Conn.,  secretary;  and  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Thompson,  of  Pennsauken,  N.  J., 
treasurer. 

At  the  conclusion  of  another  convention, 
the  Blinded  Veterans  Association  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  forge  ahead  with  its  work  for  the 
coming  year,  pledged  to  continue  its  efforts 
to  assure  the  complete  rehabilitation  of  the 
blinded  veteran,  to  educate  the  public  and 
employers  to  the  capabilities  of  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  to  support  constructive  legislation  for 
the  welfare  of  all  blind  people,  and  to 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  International 
Federation  of  War  Veterans  Organizations 
for  a  peaceful  world. 


MARILYN  J.  MANGNEY 

Classroom  Supervisor, 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind 

Blind.  This  course  has  been  very  successful 
and  at  the  present  time  many  girls  have 
been  placed  and  are  doing  excellent  work 
in  offices  in  the  Twin  Cities. 

Dictaphone  work  offers  an  opportunity 
for  carefully  selected  blind  typists  who  can 
make  a  good  adjustment  to  an  office  setting. 
It  offers  stable  employment  in  that  it  is 
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not  usually  subject  to  seasonal  layoffs.  It  is 
work  which  requires  the  worker  to  “think” 
and  is  therefore  more  of  an  incentive  to 
the  girl  of  higher  intelligence. 

In  the  program  at  the  Minneapolis  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Blind,  the  length  of  training 
time  varies  from  four  to  eighteen  months, 
depending  upon  the  ability  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  student  and  what  she  knows  when 
entering  the  training  class.  The  course  is 
taught  six  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week. 
Both  blind  and  sighted  persons  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  instructors.  The  group  of  trainees 
is  kept  small,  usually  averaging  four  or  five 
students  at  one  time,  since  the  students  re¬ 
quire  a  great  deal  of  individual  attention. 
A  standard  course  is  taught  to  the  whole 
group,  and  individual  instruction  is  given 
to  the  student  when  she  needs  it  to  become 
more  proficient  in  any  one  phase  of  the 
work.  No  grades  are  given,  but  the  trainee 
is  kept  aware  of  her  progress  and  the  areas 
in  which  she  must  improve,  to  come  up  to 
the  standard  required.  A  new  student  can 
enter  the  class  at  any  time,  and  will  be 
gradually  worked  into  the  routine  as  the 
instructors  get  to  know  her  and  her  capabili¬ 
ties.  The  course  is  open  only  to  high  school 
graduates  of  average  or  better  intelligence. 

During  the  training  period  braille, 
spelling,  grammar,  punctuation  and  typing 
are  taught.  Each  class  is  taught  one  hour 
a  day,  but  the  time  schedule  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  student  is  flexible,  depending  upon 
her  needs.  The  texts  used  are  available  in 
both  braille  and  print,  so  that  all  students, 
whether  they  are  partially  or  totally  blind, 
can  work  together.  Tests  are  given  at  ap¬ 
propriate  intervals.  These  are  in  both 
braille  and  print,  so  that  the  blind  student 
may  have  the  same  advantages  in  taking  the 
test  as  the  student  who  reads  print. 

Certain  standards  of  achievement  are  ex¬ 
pected  of  the  student  before  she  is  con¬ 
sidered  competent  and  is  placed  on  a  job. 
She  must  have  proficiency  in  reading  and 


writing  either  braille  or  print,  depending 
upon  her  degree  of  vision.  Most  of  the  blind 
girls  placed  on  jobs  have  had  to  make 
braille  files  of  pertinent  information  so  that 
they  will  be  more  independent  in  the  of¬ 
fice,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  felt  that  good 
ability  in  braille  is  necessary.  She  must 
have  average  ability  in  spelling  and  know 
how  to  use  either  a  braille  or  print  dic¬ 
tionary.  A  dictionary  is  provided  for  each 
girl  before  placing  her  on  the  job.  For  the 
totally  blind  girls  a  four  volume  braille 
dictionary  is  practical.  She  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  grammar,  word 
selection  and  punctuation,  and  must  know 
how  to  apply  these  rules  in  her  typing. 
She  must  be  able  to  interpret  what  she 
hears  over  the  cylinder  and  type  it  so  that 
the  dictation  will  be  coherent.  She  must  be 
able  to  type  new  material  accurately  and 
well;  for  her  especially,  accuracy  is  more 
important  than  speed.  This  point  is  always 
stressed  during  the  training  period. 

For  the  visually  handicapped  student 
who  can  read  print,  the  same  standards  are 
expected  in  spelling,  punctuation  and 
grammar.  This  girl  must  also  have  a  dic¬ 
tionary  which  she  can  read  and  use.  In  some 
cases  a  magnifying  glass  will  be  an  aid  to 
her.  She  must  have  average  or  better  typing 
skill.  She  should  be  trained  to  use  the  eraser 
while  in  the  course. 

In  the  classroom  a  typewriter  and  trans¬ 
criber  are  provided  for  each  student;  both 
Dictaphone  and  Ediphone  machines  are 
used.  A  dictating  and  a  shaving  machine 
are  also  part  of  the  standard  equipment 
and  the  student  is  taught  how  to  use  these 
before  completing  the  training  course.  The 
permanent  cylinders  of  the  Dictaphone 
Corporation  and  the  Ediphone  Corpora¬ 
tion  are  used  for  typing  practice.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  the  instructor  dictates  and 
asks  other  staff  members  to  dictate.  In  this 
way  the  student  has  an  opportunity  to  hear 
other  voices  and  become  accustomed  to  the 
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habits  of  many  dictators.  The  books  used 
are  the  same  as  those  used  in  any  high 
school  or  business  college  giving  a  similar 
training  course.  “College  Spelling  Studies 
and  “College  Business  English”,  both  by 
Reigner,  “20th  Century  Typing”  by  Lessen- 
berry  and  Crawford,  and  “Ediphone  Voice 
Writing  and  Integrated  Studies”  are  avail¬ 
able  in  braille  and  print,  as  are  the  work¬ 
books  and  tests  used  with  these  books.  1  he 
four  volume  “Funk  and  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary”,  pocket  edition,  in  braille,  is 
also  available  for  the  student’s  use. 

The  work  in  the  course  is  integrated 
from  class  to  class,  e.g.,  spelling  is  checked 
and  is  stressed  on  cylinder  transcription  as 
well  as  in  the  spelling  class.  During  her 
training  the  student  is  given  experience  in 
handling  carbon  paper  for  multiple  copies 
in  letter-writing,  addressing  envelopes, 
folding  letters  and  sending  telegrams.  She 
is  also  trained  to  operate  the  braille  switch¬ 
board  and  this  work  is  checked  by  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  The  Telephone  Company. 
This  experience  develops  her  self-con¬ 
fidence  and  gives  her  an  opportunity  to 
learn  to  meet  the  public. 

Regular  monthly  conferences  are  held 
with  the  individual  student  and  the  in¬ 
structors  to  discuss  any  problems  which 
have  arisen.  This  conference  serves  the 
same  purpose  as  a  report  card,  since  the 
instructors  talk  with  the  student  about  her 
strong  and  weak  points  in  classwork,  and 
about  any  personal  problems  she  may  have. 
Personal  grooming  and  good  office  manners 
are  stressed.  At  this  time  the  instructors 
have  an  opportunity  to  give  attention  to 
personality  difficulties  which  need  improve¬ 
ment.  These  conferences  have  been  very 
successful  since  they  give  the  instructors 
and  students  an  opportunity  to  talk  over 
the  areas  where  improvement  is  necessary. 

When  typing  letters  from  cylinders,  the 
student  judges  the  length  of  the  letter  by 
listening  through  to  the  end  of  the  letter. 


in  the  early  part  of  the  training;  later,  by 
using  the  index  slip  which  is  marked  with 
a  pin  scratch  or  a  staple.  After  judging  the 
length  of  the  letter,  the  blind  typist  sets 
the  margins  accordingly. 

Students  are  taught  to  keep  their  desk 
drawers  neat  and  in  order  so  as  to  find 
supplies  quickly  and  accurately.  When 
several  carbon  copies  of  a  letter  are  made 
she  will  know  the  different  types  of  paper 
to  be  used,  such  as  letterhead,  second 
sheets,  onion  skin,  etc.  by  the  texture.  She 
is  able  to  distinguish  between  the  sides  of 
carbon  paper  by  feeling  it.  Typists  are 
cautioned  to  keep  a  cloth  handy  to  wipe 
their  fingers,  when  handling  carbon  paper, 
in  order  to  avoid  smudges. 

A  totally  blind  girl  can  fill  in  blanks  on 
forms  by  memorizing  the  number  of  lines 
from  the  top  and  the  number  of  spaces 
from  the  left  margin.  Making  a  picture  of 
the  form  on  a  heavy  piece  of  paper  (braille 
paper),  indicating  the  blanks  to  be  filled  in 
with  a  pin  scratch  has  been  found  to  be 
successful.  This  pattern  may,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  be  placed  under  the  form  in  the 
typewriter  and  the  girl  can  feel  the  lines 
through  the  paper  on  which  she  is  tpying. 

A  girl  with  limited  vision,  but  who  can 
read  her  own  work  and  make  erasures,  may 
find  it  helpful  to  have  a  light  on  her  desk. 

When  the  student  has  completed  the 
work  and  met  the  required  standards  of  an 
able  and  accurate  typist,  she  has  finished 
the  work  in  dictaphone  training.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Minneapolis  branch 
office  of  the  Dictaphone  Corporation  an 
arrangement  has  been  made  to  give  the  girl 
one  or  two  weeks  of  practical  office  experi¬ 
ence  before  she  is  placed  on  a  job.  This  has 
been  very  successful  in  the  past  and  is  espe¬ 
cially  beneficial  for  the  girl  who  has  never 
worked  and  who  is  extremely  frightened  by 
the  prospect. 

Placement  of  the  trainee  is  made  by  the 
State  Services  for  the  Blind  and  her  work 
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is  followed  by  that  agency.  Before  placing 
a  dictaphone  operator  some  ground-work 
must,  of  necessity,  be  laid.  The  supervisor 
must  have  some  idea  of  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  hiring  a  blind  typist  and  must 
be  willing  to  work  with  the  girl  in  finding 
suitable  methods  for  her  to  use  in  the  of¬ 
fice  routine.  And  likewise,  the  blind  worker 
must  have  a  pleasing  personality  and  must 
be  able  to  take  direction  and  instruction 
when  necessary.  Trainees  have  been  placed 
in  social  agencies,  insurance  offices,  college 


dictaphone  pools  and  in  private  industry. 
Their  work  has  been  satisfactory — for  they 
are  capable  workers,  steady  in  their  at¬ 
tendance  and  conscientious  in  their  work. 
Since  this  training  program  has  been  so 
successful  in  the  past,  its  place  in  the  over¬ 
all  program  of  the  Minneapolis  Society  for 
the  Blind  is  assured;  and  as  more  dicta¬ 
phone-typists  are  placed  in  the  community, 
the  position  and  future  of  the  blind  office 
worker  is  strengthened  and  improved. 


Integration  of  the  Blind  Child 
in  the  Rural  School 


To  PLACE  BLIND  YOUNGSTERS  in  public 
school  to  complete  their  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  a  new  procedure;  for  some  years 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  several  states.1 

This  is  not  a  review  of  the  numerous 
advantages  that  are  gained  from  placing  a 
blind  youngster  in  his  home  community  as 
soon  as  he  is  able  to  compete  in  public 
school  nor  a  commentary  upon  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  day  classes  for  the  blind.  Rather, 
salient  factors  will  be  considered  which 
have  been  found  to  influence  successful 
placement  of  blind  pupils  in  those  small 
public  school  systems  where  a  teacher  of 
handicapped  children  is  not  available  on 
the  staff. 


iln  Oregon,  no  education  is  provided  at  the  resi¬ 
dential  school  for  the  blind  children  beyond  the 
ninth  grade.  Seventeen  pupils  who  have  vision  that 
would  define  them  as  legally  blind  are  enrolled  in 
public  schools  of  this  state  and  living  at  home. 

See:  Lowenfeld,  B.,  “The  Oregon  Plan”.  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  March,  1946,  pp.  67-75. 
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So  often  any  criticism  of  the  residential 
school  in  a  particular  area  can  be  traced 
to  the  fact  that  the  community  is  not  aware 
of  the  purposes  and  policies  of  that  school. 
Apparently,  some  of  these  institutions  do 
not  recognize  that  the  annual  report,  no 
matter  how  well  written  and  printed,  does 
not  substitute  for  the  continuous  efforts  by 
the  residential  school  staff  in  making  the 
public  aware  of  their  program. 

These  efforts  can  be  media  by  which  the 
residential  school  may  build  numerous  ties 
with  communities,  local  and  statewide, 
which  may  be  utilized  both  for  the  place¬ 
ment  of  pupils  and  the  referral  of  young¬ 
sters  needing  clinical  and  remedial  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  success  of  the  blind  pupil’s  entrance 
into  public  school  is  dependent  upon  the 
attitudes  of  the  local  school  faculty,  the 
community,  a*nd  the  child’s  family  toward 
the  residential  school.  These  attitudes  are 
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not  developed  overnight.  It  may  requne 
years  of  continued  and  sincere  effoit,  to 
insure  that  the  community  recognizes  the 
blind  youngster  with  his  capabilities  rather 
than  his  limitations. 

Otherwise,  the  youngster  may  leave  the 
residential  school  with  a  determination  for 
independence  but  the  community,  with 
poor  understanding,  may  make  of  him  a 
poor  blind  child  instead  of  “one  of  our 
local  school  kids  who  doesn’t  see  very  well’’. 

Public  relations  between  the  residential 
school  and  the  community  become  most 
important  in  a  program  designed  to  prevent 
the  youngster  from  becoming  the  pampered 
pet  or  the  character  of  the  small  com¬ 
munity.  If  the  folks  are  aware  of  the  over¬ 
all  plan  of  the  residential  school  their  in¬ 
terest  for  the  impaired  child  can  be  diiected 
toward  the  betterment  of  all  youngsters  of 
the  community. 

In  one  type  of  approach,  the  blind 
youngsters  in  Washington  and  Oregon  are 
encouraged  to  attend  public  school  until 
such  time  as  they  will  need  braille.  By  at¬ 
tending  the  kindergarten  in  his  home  com¬ 
munity  the  blind  child  may  enjoy  his  early 
educational  experience  in  the  local  school 
system. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  instances  in 
which  blind  youngsters  have  achieved  an 
educational  level  where  the  residential 
school  had  nothing  more  for  them  than 
segregation.  Yet  the  parents  insisted  that 
their  blind  child  should  remain  at  the 
school  for  the  blind.  They  could  either  not 
believe  that  he  was  ready  for  their  super¬ 
vision,  or  they  refused  to  accept  their 
responsibility. 

As  can  be  found  among  all  youngsters, 
visually  impaired  children  have  dropped 
out  of  school  even  though  their  teachers 
were  doing  an  admirable  job — but  the 
parents  refused  to  cooperate.  If  the  child 
is  to  succeed,  much  depends  upon  the 
parents’  belief  that  the  blind  pupil  will 
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gain  by  returning  to  his  home  to  complete 
his  education. 

The  successful  placement  of  the  visually 
impaired  child  is  dependent  in  a  laige 
measure  upon  the  attitudes  of  the  family 
toward  him,  his  school,  and  the  community 
where  he  is  placed  in  public  school.  It  has 
been  found  helpful  for  the  parents  to  re¬ 
ceive  training  for  reorientation  while  the 
blind  child  is  enrolled  with  the  residential 
school.  The  instruction  of  the  parents  by 
the  staff  may  begin  with  pre-school  coun¬ 
seling  and  continue  throughout  his  school 
career  with  school  conferences,  bulletins, 
and  general  parent-teacher  meetings. 

For  instance,  there  was  William  whose 
parents  had  been  repeatedly  warned  in  the 
past  to  keep  him  from  any  type  of  activity^ 
Then,  upon  medical  advice,  the  parents 
were  informed  that  William  could  paitici- 
pate  in  very  strenuous  activity  without  en¬ 
dangering  the  small  bit  of  remaining  light 
perception. 

Since  William  spent  his  vacations  at  his 
parents’  and  relatives’  ranches,  copies  of 
bulletins  regarding  rural  occupations  were 
sent  to  them  which  explained  how  blind 
persons  did  the  chores,  pitched  hay,  chop¬ 
ped  wood,  and  built  fences  on  a  ranch.2 
Through  pre-vacation  conferences  the  par¬ 
ents  were  encouraged  to  let  William  do  his 
share  of  the  chores  and  participate  in  the 
other  activities  that  are  followed  by  farm 
boys  of  his  age. 

Has  it  ever  been  your  frustrating  experi¬ 
ence  to  spend  considerable  time  teaching  a 
blind  child  how  to  handle  his  table  uten¬ 
sils,  cut  his  own  meat,  and  approach  the 
pineapple  ring  salad  with  caution;  only  to 
find  that  when  he  had  returned  in  the  fall 
he  had  not  been  allowed  to  practice  or  use 
the  recently  acquired  skills? 

Through  conferences  with  the  parents 

2  Handbook  of  Job  Descriptions  in  Rural  Activi¬ 
ties  Suitable  for  the  Employment  of  Blind  Persons, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1949. 
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and  home  visitations,  vacations  may  be 
occasions  when  the  family  can  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  idea  that  the  blind  child 
should  travel  independently,  care  for  his 
personal  needs,  go  along  with  the  gang  to 
the  neighborhood  party,  and  eventually  at¬ 
tend  public  school.  However,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  selling  the  parents  such  an  idea 
should  not  be  left  entirely  with  the  young¬ 
sters. 

If  the  child  is  allowed  during  vacations 
to  participate  in  activities  with  the  other 
children  of  the  neighborhood  his  transfer 
from  the  residential  to  the  public  school  is 
made  with  the  least  resistance  and  adjust¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  family  and  the 
community  is  greatly  facilitated. 

It  is  through  his  active  participation  in 
the  Grange  groups,  the  local  4-H  Clubs, 
the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  and  the  camping 
expeditions  with  neighborhood  youngsters 
that  he  begins  to  send  down  the  roots  that 
will  stand  him  in  good  stead  when  he  re¬ 
turns  to  public  schools.  Where  this  has 
been  done  the  complaints  of  Dr.  Curtis  re¬ 
garding  the  placements  of  visually  impaired 
children  in  public  schools  have  no  founda¬ 
tions.3  In  those  states  where  the  youngster 
completes  his  secondary  education  in  the 
residential  school  while  attending  public 
school  these  factors  will  aid  him  when  his 
placement  is  made  away  from  the  institu¬ 
tion. 

The  success  of  the  visually  impaired 
child  in  public  school  is  so  dependent  upon 
the  liaison  between  the  residential  school 
staff  and  the  public  school  faculty  that  the 
need  for  the  provision  of  high  quality 
supervision  is  immediately  apparent.  There 
is  seldom  adequate  supervision  of  the  blind 
child  if  the  activity  is  assigned  to  one  who 
is  overloaded  with  duties  involving  sur¬ 
veys,  clinics,  appearances  at  teachers’  in¬ 

3  Curtis,  William,  “The  Partially  Seeing  in  the 
Schools  for  the  Blind”,  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
January  1950,  p.  20. 
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stitutes,  or  as  an  incidental  duty  of  the 
business  manager. 

For  good  follow-up,  the  supervisor  should 
know  the  youngster  in  his  successes  and 
foibles  at  the  residential  school,  as  well  as 
the  aids  that  will  be  necessary  to  counter¬ 
act  the  youngster’s  limitations  in  his  home 
community. 

It  is  required  of  the  supervisor  to  be  all 
in  one,  a  counselor  and  advisor  to  the 
youngster,  and  the  connecting  link  between 
the  residential  school  staff,  the  family,  the 
community,  and  the  faculty  of  the  public 
school.  Imagination  and  tact  are  necessary 
to  show  the  youngster  and  his  teachers  the 
most  practical  approach  for  his  adjustment 
to  the  public  school.  For  example,  the  pupil 
should  be  directed  to  apply  acceptable 
travel  techniques  to  show  a  measure  of 
his  independence.  Orientation  should  be 
concentrated  around  his  school  and  home, 
and  may  have  been  before  entrance  into 
public  school  if  he  has  been  allowed  the 
run  of  the  neighborhood  while  at  home  on 
vacations. 

Regular  liaison  visits  are  necessary  if  the 
weaknesses  in  the  public  school  education 
of  the  blind  child  are  to  be  detected  and 
adjustments  made  to  prevent  misunder¬ 
standing  and  the  possibility  of  a  subse¬ 
quent  drop-out  by  the  pupil  before  his 
education  has  been  completed. 

In  addition  the  supervisor  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  alert  to  detect  those  symptoms  which 
would  indicate  that  the  visually  impaired 
child  requires  further  medical  attention. 

All  too  often,  only  the  school  adminis¬ 
trator  is  visited  to  determine  the  progress 
of  the  pupil  and  no  plans  of  participation 
are  made  with  those  who  have  personal 
contact  with  the  child.  This  procedure  is 
followed  particularly  during  the  occasion 
of  the  initial  contact  regarding  the  blind 
pupil’s  placement  in  the  public  school  and 
is  usually  not  sufficient  to  arrange  for  his 
needs.  Close  rapport  is  required  with  the 
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teachers  and  those  who  are  in  actual  con¬ 
tact  with  the  youngster. 

It  then  becomes  the  supervisor’s  prime 
responsibility  to  indoctrinate  the  instructors 
and  the  counselors  with  the  right  of  the 
blind  child  to  be  treated  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  as  a  normal  child,  and  yet  to  show 
them  the  adjustments  that  are  necessary 
to  make  his  public  school  education  success¬ 
ful.  Constant  appraisals  and  understanding 
is  needed  to  prevent  the  class  behavior 
which  Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby  referred  to  as 
“.  .  .  models  of  inefficiency  wherein  chil¬ 
dren  are  coaxed,  guarded,  and  coddled 
into  a  ferment  of  frustration  and  disillu¬ 
sionment.”4 

Even  though  quality  of  supervision  of 
the  blind  youngster  is  excellent  and  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  desired  in  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  residential  school  and  the  public 
school,  home  community,  and  parents, 
much  could  be  written  about  the  depend¬ 
ency  of  the  blind  pupil  s  success  upon  his 
past  residential  school  experience. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  residential 
school  should  parallel  the  courses  offered 
for  the  same  grade  in  the  public  school 
so  that  the  differences  of  educational  back¬ 
ground  between  blind  and  sighted  young¬ 
sters  are  minimized.  In  order  to  determine 
the  particular  approach  of  the  public 
school  in  the  youngster’s  home  community, 
a  conference  may  be  required  between  the 
supervisor  and  the  public  school  officials 
several  years  before  the  actual  placement. 

In  addition  to  the  pursuit  of  the  public 
school  courses  of  study,  responsibility  for 
the  personal  and  social  adjustments  of  the 
candidate  to  the  sighted  school  world  re¬ 
mains  with  the  residential  school.  This  in¬ 
struction  should  include  independent  travel 
procedure  and  orientation  to  the  local  com¬ 
munity  activities.  The  blind  candidate 

4  Quimby,  Neal  F.,  “Review  of  Sight  Conservation 
Classes  in  Schools  for  the  Blind”,  Proceedings  of 

the  A.A.I.B.,  1950,  p.  31. 


should  have  the  opportunity  to  attend 
classes  in  which  activities  are  pursued  like 
those  he  will  encounter  in  public  school. 
He  should  participate  in  a  class  where 
sound  movies  are  projected  to  find  that  he 
can  gain  as  well  as  contribute  to  the  follow¬ 
up  group  discussion. 

While  at  the  residential  school  he  should 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  participate  as 
a  member  of  a  sighted  scout  troop,  4-H 
Club,  Y  group,  and  attend  summer  camp 
where  he  is  the  only  visually  impaired 
youngster  in  a  group  of  seeing  campers. 

The  author’s  disagreement  with  current 
comment  on  this  subject  is  that  such  oiien- 
tation  should  be  pursued  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  community  become  a  regular 
activity  long  before  the  blind  youngster 
is  in  the  secondary  school.5 

Such  experiences  will  not  only  give  the 
child  an  opportunity  to  adjust  to  sighted 
companions  but  he  also  becomes  a  member 
of  a  group  with  which  he  is  familiar  when 
his  membership  is  transferred  to  the  home 
community.  The  advantage  is  lost  when 
his  membership  is  confined  to  organizations 
or  groups  that  are  sponsored  by  the  resi¬ 
dential  school  for  only  their  inmates. 

Before  placement  is  made  in  public 
school,  the  purposes  of  the  residential 
school  are  to  arrange  for  adequate  eye  care, 
to  develop  those  educational  experiences 
that  are  common  to  the  public  school,  to 
increase  the  youngster’s  skill  in  the  use  of 
tools  required  to  equalize  competition, 
and  to  establish  many  ties  that  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  home  community  when  the 
blind  youngster  is  placed  in  the  public 
school. 

These  experiences  become  doubly  impor¬ 
tant  when  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
youngster  can  compete  in  the  public  school 

s  Clunk,  J.  F.,  “Adequacy  of  Secondary  School  in 
the  Preparation  of  Blind  \oungsters  foi  Adult 
Life”,  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  November  1950,  pp. 
245-250. 
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and  he  is  placed  in  a  state  where  there  is 
no  supervisory  program  for  the  education 
of  blind  children.  Blind  pupils  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  continued  in  public  school  with¬ 
out  supervision  where  the  distances  were 
so  great  that,  aside  from  correspondence, 
contacts  between  the  public  school  faculty 
and  the  residential  school  staff  were  im¬ 
possible.  In  these  cases  their  adjustment 
was  directly  dependent  upon  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  the  residential  school  preparation.6 

Even  though  the  blind  youngster  may 
reside  at  the  residential  school  and  attend 
public  school  throughout  high  school,  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  blind  can  no  longer  afford  to 
pat  the  graduate  on  the  back,  wish  him 
well  and  promptly  forget  about  him  if  a 
return  is  expected  on  the  educational  in¬ 
vestment. 

In  the  current  emphasis  upon  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  courses  pursued  in  schools  for 
the  blind,  should  not  the  present  status 
of  transfers  and  graduates  from  the  resi¬ 
dential  school  be  established  to  determine 
the  contribution  of  the  residential  school 
experience  to  their  economic  level  and  so¬ 
cial  position? 

This  summarization  of  the  supervision 
of  the  blind  youngster  in  public  school  is 
not  to  encourage  a  tight  grip  upon  his 

6  One  of  these  pupils  later  received  “A”  grades 
throughout  his  undergraduate  career  in  college  and 
is  now  a  recipient  of  one  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  scholarships  while  attending  law 
school. 

WANTED 

Man  experienced  in  all  phases  of  chair 
caning  to  teach  blind  people  and  super¬ 
vise  caning  department. 

MUST  HAVE  over  20/200  vision, 

initiative  and  ability. 

Write,  giving  qualifications  and  salary 

desired. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  BLIND,  INC. 

147  West  23rd  Street 
New  York  1 1,  N.  Y. 


every  move  but  to  aid  those  who  counsel 
with  the  youngster  in  their  effort  to  help 
him  find  his  place  within  the  group.  There 
have  been  many  cases  where  supervision 
has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  after  those 
working  with  the  blind  child  found  that  he 
was  not  much  different  than  the  youngster 
they  were  teaching  and  counseling  every 
day. 

There  is  one  unsolicited  effect,  however. 
After  a  blind  child  has  completed  his  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  public  school,  even  though  it 
may  not  have  turned  out  to  be  a  resound¬ 
ing  success  the  faculty  will  welcome  another 
handicapped  youngster  for  they  have  met 
the  challenge  of  a  different  educational  ex¬ 
perience  and  found  it  stimulating. 
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This  photo  illustrates  how  a  blind  youngster  of  preschool  age  broadens  his  ex¬ 
periences  through  association  with  sighted  tots  in  a  well  conducted  nursery  school 
located  in  Oregon.  In  this  issue  of  the  Outlook  also  will  be  found  an  informative 
article  on  other  phases  of  instruction  for  small  children  as  prepared  from  a  clinical 

center  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


Editorially  Speaking 


The  American  people,  who  have  shown 
for  years  a  steadily  increasing  conscious¬ 
ness  of  their  responsibility  to  meet  the  basic 
economic  needs  of  their  underprivileged 
fellows,  had  cause  during  the  past  few 
months  to  think  again  about  the  individual 
dignity  of  those  who  perforce  are  recipients 
of  this  economic  aid.  We  refer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  raised  most  noticably  by  the  action 
of  the  Indiana  State  Legislature  which 
would  require  that  the  names  of  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  public  assistance  be  available  for 
public  inspection. 

Those  of  us  concerned  with  the  special¬ 
ized  field  of  social  work  which  concentrates 
its  attention  on  the  problems  of  the  blind 
also  had  cause  to  think.  Not  many  of  us 
had  a  chance  to  express  our  thoughts — 
although  this  silence  on  our  part  was  not 
the  result  of  a  lack  of  a  desire  to  speak.  We 
believe  that  the  abrupt  and  sudden  transi¬ 
tion  of  the  question  of  government  records 
from  the  area  of  fundamental  social  work 
principles  to  the  area  of  fundamental  issues 
between  the  rights  of  a  state  as  opposed  to 
our  Federal  government  was  the  silencing 
factor. 

We  are  confident  that  workers  for  the 
blind  have  no  desire  to  use  their  strength — 
be  it  great  or  little — to  attempt  to  influence 
the  question  of  whether  a  state  has  the 
primary  right  to  determine  what  rules  will 
govern  its  own  welfare  program.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  within  our  province 
to  argue  whether  a  state  must  accept  Fed¬ 
eral  regulations  when  it  accepts  Federal 
funds,  which  obviously  is  the  real  issue  in¬ 
volved  in  this  controversy. 

While  we  remain  silent  on  the  issue  of 
the  rights  of  a  state,  however,  we  cannot 
continue  to  let  this  battle  confuse  the 


American  people  with  regard  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  purpose — the  question  of  whether  the 
names  of  the  recipients  of  public  assistance 
should  be  published.  A  congressional  com¬ 
mittee  was  to  have  met  to  conduct  hear¬ 
ings  on  all  phases  of  this  national  issue, 
but  as  most  of  us  already  know,  the  hear¬ 
ing  was  not  held  because  the  matter  was 
settled — at  least  temporarily — by  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  new  tax  law  which  favors  the 
states’  point  of  view.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
anticipating  the  hearing,  had  prepared  a 
joint  statement  which  as  a  consequence 
was  never  filed.  We  think  our  readers 
should  have  the  benefit  of  reading  the 
meat  of  that  statement.  The  following  is 
extracted  from  it  for  publication  to  point 
up  what  we  think  should  be  the  stand  that 
workers  for  the  blind  should  take  when¬ 
ever  this  issue  arises — whether  it  be  at  the 
Federal  level  or  the  state  level. 

“Provision  is  made  by  each  state  for 
investigation  by  trained  social  case-work 
investigators,  to  assure  that  grants  are 
made  only  to  those  who  meet  the  eligi¬ 
bility  requirements  provided  by  law. 
Administrative  failings  in  investigative 
procedures,  resulting  in  grants  to  ineligi- 
bles,  will  not  and  cannot  be  overcome 
simply  by  removing  the  confidential 
safeguards  now  provided  by  law. 

“To  repeal  the  provisions  which  as¬ 
sure  confidentiality  of  information  relat¬ 
ing  to  recipients  of  public  assistance,  in¬ 
cluding  Aid  to  the  Blind,  is  to  vitiate 
every  concept  of  sound  social  welfare 
practice,  and  to  unwarrantably  expose 
to  the  view  of  the  idly  curious  all  those 
unfortunate  yet  honorable  citizens  for 
whom  in  their  adversity  an  enlightened 
America  has  provided  a  helping  hand. 
Thus  to  stigmatize  them,  thus  to  further 
penalize  the  many  honorable  and  honest 
victims  of  adversity  and  distress,  because 
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ot  the  dishonesty  of  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  applicants,  and  because  of 
administrative  shortcomings  in  protect¬ 


ing  the  financial  rights  of  the  state,  is  a 
fundamental  violation  of  human  dignity 
and  the  rights  of  man.”  — MRB 


Liechty  Named  Outlook  Editor 


Howard  M.  Liechty,  well  known  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine 
for  the  Blind ,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
position  of  Managing  Editor  of  the  New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  officials  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  publishers  of 
the  Outlook. 

Mr.  Liechty  will  continue  to  edit  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  as  well  as  the 
New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  the  announce¬ 
ment  explained.  It  is  believed  that  through 
this  arrangement,  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  will  be  able  to  achieve 
a  high  degree  of  efficient  dissemination  of 
information  without  duplication  by  the  two 
periodicals.  The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine, 
which  has  the  largest  circulation  to  blind 
readers  of  any  braille  periodical,  will  con¬ 
tinue  its  objective  of  providing  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  blind  persons  information  and 
diversion  important  to  them,  while  the  New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  will  continue  to 
adhere  to  its  editorial  objective  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  journal  and  news  organ  among 
workers  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Liechty,  who  succeeds  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts 
as  the  head  of  the  Foundation’s  Outlook, 
has  been  Vice  President  of  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Publishing  Company  and  Managing 
Editor  of  its  principal  magazine  for  twelve 
years.  Prior  to  that  time,  he  served  as  a 
teacher  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 


Education  of  the  Blind.  He  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  New  York  Institute  after 
nine  years  of  foreign  service  as  a  teacher 
in  near  eastern  schools,  principally  in 
Lebanon. 

Foundation  officials  said  that  Mr. 
Liechty’s  educational  background  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  experience  as  a  teacher  and 
publisher,  gives  him  an  excellent  basis  for 
the  professional  approach  to  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind.  He  received  his  B.A.  at 
Bluffton  College,  Bluffton,  Ohio  and  his 
M.S.  at  Cornell  University.  He  also  has 
completed  a  number  of  courses  in  special 
education  at  New  York  University  and 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

The  new  Managing  Editor  of  the  Out¬ 
look  currently  is  serving  as  Chairman  of 
the  Publishers  and  Librarians  Section  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  He  also  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  the  John  Milton  Society,  an  agency  de¬ 
voted  to  the  dissemination  of  religious 
braille  periodicals  and  tracts. 

In  announcing  the  appointment,  Foun¬ 
dation  officials  also  pointed  out  that  Liechty 
will  be  aided  in  his  work  by  other  indi¬ 
viduals  who  will  serve  as  departmental 
editors  and  special  correspondents  from 
both  domestic  and  foreign  localities.  It  will 
be  his  responsibility  with  their  aid  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  plan  for  expansion  of  Outlook 
service  which  was  begun  by  the  Foundation 
during  the  past  several  months. 
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Suggestions  for  Parents  oj 

Visually  Handicapped  Babies 

JUNE  C.  REYNOLDS 

Director ,  Clinic  for  Social  Adjustment  of  Visually  Handicapped 
Preschool  Children ,  Childrens  Hospital ,  Washington ,  D.  C. 


Parents,  learning  that  tljeir  child  has  a 
physical  defect,  may  feel  that  the  hand  of 
God  has  been  laid  too  heavily  upon  them. 
They  are  stricken;  they  are  alone;  no  one 
else  has  ever  had  to  carry  such  a  burden. 
When  they  stop  to  think,  however,  they 
recall  the  little  Smith  girl  who  was  born 
with  a  harelip,  and  the  Jones  boy  who 
goes  away  to  the  state  school  for  the  deaf. 

Early  discovery  of  physical  handicaps 
should  be  the  occasion  for  hope  rather  than 
despair. 

The  child  born  deaf  or  blind  will  never 
fully  understand  what  it  is  that  he  has 
missed;  he  will  feel  no  deprivation  nor 
sense  of  loss  such  as  the  parents  feel  for 
him.  When  he  learns,  later  on,  that  he  is 
different  from  the  majority  of  people  this 
knowledge  will  not  shatter  his  universe. 

The  adjustment  must  be  made  entirely 
by  the  parents.  Their  attitude  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  child’s  attitude.  Acceptance  by 
the  parents  is  the  foundation  for  all  they 
can  do  or  hope  to  do  for  the  child.  Such 
acceptance  is  not  easy.  Many  have  been 
thus  challeneged  and  have  turned  aside. 
The  result  is  seen  in  the  bitter,  dwarfed  per¬ 
sonalities  of  the  frustrated  blind,  such  as 
those  who  beg  on  the  streets.  But  those  of 
us  fortunate  enough  to  be  acquainted  with 
successful  blind  persons  know  there  is  a 
brighter  choice. 

First,  the  blind  child  is  a  person.  Second, 
he  happens  to  be  blind.  He  can  lead  a 
happy  and  useful  life  if  his  family  will  ac¬ 
cept  his  limitations  and  work  with  the 
material  which  has  been  entrusted  to  them. 


In  the  summary  of  a  paper  on  “The 
Emotional  Problems  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Child,”  the  authors  state 

The  child  seems  to  adopt  the  same  at¬ 
titude  to  the  disability  as  his  parents  do. 
If  they  worry  about  it,  so  does  he.  If  they 
are  ashamed  of  it,  he  will  be  sensitive 
also.  If  they  regard  it  in  an  objective  man¬ 
ner,  he  will  accept  it  as  a  fact  and  will  not 
allow  it  to  interfere  with  his  adjustment.1 

Dr  Sommers,  in  a  study  of  blind  ado¬ 
lescents,  found:  1)  that  the  children  who 
were  well-adjusted  belonged  to  families 
which  accepted  them  as  they  were,  and  2) 
that  the  children  who  were  rejected  by  their 
families  were,  in  every  case,  poorly  ad¬ 
justed.2 

Fortunately,  relatively  few  babies  are 
totally  blind.  Many  more  have  partial  sight, 
with  gradations  ranging  from  so-called  nor¬ 
mal  vision  to  its  complete  lack.  Slight  de¬ 
ficiency  may  go  undetected  for  many  years 
and  it  may  not  matter;  it  is  not  a  handicap. 
Total  blindness  in  a  child  soon  becomes 
obvious  to  those  around  him.  But  a  great 
many  babies  have  seriously  impaired  vision 
which  is  overlooked  for  a  long  time,  es¬ 
pecially  if  their  appearance  is  normal.  This 
is  tragic  for  two  reasons:  1)  they  may  be  in 
need  of  medical  care;  2)  they  are  missing 

1  Allen,  Frederick  H.  and  Pearson,  Gerald  H.  J. 
“The  Emotional  Problems  of  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped  Child”  The  British  Jour,  of  Psych.,  Medical 
Section,  8:212-235.  1928. 

2  Sommers,  Vita  Stein.  The  Influence  of  Parental 
Attitudes  and  Social  Environment  on  the  Personality 
Development  of  the  Adolescent  Blind.  New  York, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  1944* 
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valuable  early  experiences. 

The  first  requisite  for  a  baby  who  has 
something  wrong  with  his  eyes  is  an  ex¬ 
amination  by  an  opthalmologist  either  in 
the  eye  clinic  of  a  hospital  or  in  the  doctor’s 
private  office.  It  is  unthinkable  that  parents 
should  fail  to  seek  and  to  follow  the  advice 
of  a  reputable  eye-physician  when  a  human 
being’s  vision  may  be  in  danger. 

General  physical  well-being  is  especially 
important  to  the  child  with  eye  trouble.  All 
the  good  things  done  for  the  best-cared-for 
should  be  emphasized  for  this  youngster: 
fresh  air,  sunshine,  exercise,  and  a  well- 
rounded  diet. 

The  greater  the  deficiency  in  the  child 
the  harder  the  parents  must  work  to  over¬ 
come  it.  The  goal  is  a  normal  personality, 
a  child  who  is  happy,  which  implies  being 
well-adjusted.  Only  the  accepting  parent 
can  hope  to  achieve  such  a  goal,  only 

“One  who  never  turned  his  back 
But  marched  breast  forward” 

taking  up  the  special  challenge  which  is  his, 
ever  conquered  in  such  case. 

Dr  Sommers1  studied  fifty  mothers  of 
blind  adolescents.  Their  adjustments  she 
lists  as  follows:  Acceptance;  Denial;  Over¬ 
protectiveness;  Disguised  Rejection;  Overt 
Rejection.  The  majority  she  found  in  the 
fourth  category  which  she  calls  Disguised 
Rejection.  Rejection  of  a  child  is  expressed 
in  one  of  two  ways,  oversolicitude  or  neg¬ 
lect,  and  no  happy  child  was  ever  reared 
in  either  atmosphere. 

Dr  Sommers  went  further  into  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  mothers  and  found  them  to  have 
these  ideas:  some  felt  the  child’s  blindness 
was  a  symbol  of  punishment;  some  feared 
themselves  suspected  of  having  a  social 
disease;  others  had  feelings  of  guilt  due  to 
transgression  of  the  moral  or  social  code,  or 
negligence;  and  many  considered  the  child’s 
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blindness  a  personal  disgrace  to  themselves. 

Feelings  of  guilt  and  of  personal  disgrace 
are  difficult  to  overcome,  arising  as  they  do 
from  the  parent’s  own  maladjustment. 
Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  if  the 
child  is  blind,  it  is  too  late  now,  and  this 
is  the  starting  point.  Regrets  are  useless, 
pity  is  unwholesome.  The  child  is  blind  but 
he  need  not  be  an  unhappy  individual  un¬ 
less  the  mother  makes  him  so. 

4 

The  infant  who  does  not  see  at  all  has 
horizons  scarcely  wider  than  the  reach  of 
his  little  arms.  Only  sound  is  beyond,  and 
it  must  be  used  extensively  in  his  babyhood 
education  at  home.  He  must  be  given  all 
the  experiences  that  are  safe  for  him  as  he 
reaches  the  proper  age. 

A  paper  by  Harriet  Totman  What  Shall 
We  Do  With  Our  Blind  Babies f1  contains 
some  excellent  suggestions  for  parents. 

All  the  tactual  experiences  possible  must 
be  the  aim,  but  they  must  be  skillfully 
supervised.  Certain  toys  are  not  only  mean¬ 
ingless  to  the  blind,  but  they  may  be  harm¬ 
ful  as  well. 

With  seeing  children  a  useful  guide  is: 
the  smaller  the  child,  the  larger  the  toy. 
This  applies  to  the  blind  child,  too,  since 
he  has  the  same  need  for  large  muscular 
development,  but  he  will  enjoy  little  objects 
also,  which  can  be  encompassed  by  a  small 
fist. 

The  child  with  little  or  no  vision  may 
need  encouragement,  stimulation,  and  he 
will  certainly  need  protection.  Fie  must 
walk  but  he  must  not  walk  into  dangerous 
traps  before  he  has  learned  how  safe  areas 
are  delimited.  The  protection  must  be 
subtle  and  should  never  consist  of  saying, 
“No”,  or  “Don’t”;  surely  a  mother  can 
display  more  ingenuity. 

A  little  girl  who  had  commenced  to  walk 
only  a  few  days  before  an  eye  operation, 

1  Totman,  Harriet  E.  What  Shall  We  Do  With 
Our  Blind  Babies?  Rev.  Ed.  New  York,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  1950. 
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was  up  and  walking,  both  eyes  bandaged, 
shortly  after  returning  home  from  the  hos¬ 
pital.  She  was  oblivious  to  danger,  and,  as 
she  was  so  tiny  that  she  could  walk  under 
tables,  constant  vigilance  was  required  to 
prevent  her  from  accidentally  injuring  her¬ 
self. 

The  child  should  walk  everywhere,  on  all 
types  of  surface  and  terrain.  This  will 
necessitate  practise,  of  course.  In  all  such 
activities  the  youngster  who  can  see  enough 
to  know  where  he  is  going  has  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  Nevertheless  such  procedures  are 
needed  by  the  totally  blind  as  well.  The 
parent  can  help  the  child  with  learning  to 
walk  up  and  down  little  hills  and  ditches.  A 
“jump  hole”  may  be  made  by  scooping 
a  shallow  hole  in  the  earth,  and  the  child 
will  jump  in  and  climb  out  when  he  has 
learned  a  little  self  confidence. 

For  walking  on  porch  or  sidewalk  a  doll 
carriage  or  a  four  wheeled  cart  to  push  will 
be  helpful.  Push  toys  are  usually  more  en¬ 
joyable  than  pull  toys. 

A  long  plank  supported  at  the  ends  on 
low  trestles  will  give  the  youngster  ex¬ 
perience  in  stepping  on  and  off,  and  makes 
a  beautiful  bouncing  board  if  there  is 
something  to  which  to  hold  when  one 
stands  in  the  center.  If  it  is  placed  on  a 
porch  parallel  with  the  railing  that  may 
be  used  as  a  support.  This  satisfies  kinesthe¬ 
tic  requirements  and  makes  a  lovely  noise. 

He  can  use  a  large  ball,  of  the  basketball 
type,  and  also  “play  beanbag.”  A  waste¬ 
basket  makes  a  good  receptacle  for  catching 
a  large  ball.  The  exercise  is  beneficial  and 
the  experience  is  pleasant  as  he  becomes 
accurate  with  his  throwing.  He  will  soon 
learn,  from  the  sounds,  what  is  going  on, 
and  whether  the  ball  went  into  the  waste¬ 
basket. 

To  sit  on  the  floor  and  turn  the  wheel  of 
the  baby  carriage,  lying  on  its  side,  is  very 
agreeable. 

Raking  leaves  is  good  for  him,  as  are 


gardening  pursuits,  and  “cutting  grass” 
with  a  small  lawn  mower  when  his  daddy 
pushes  a  large  one.  All  the  usual  experi¬ 
ences  of  childhood  can  be  used  or  adapted 
in  one  way  or  another. 

Manipulative  toys  of  all  kinds  provide  ex¬ 
cellent  experience:  large  peg  boards,  nests 
of  blocks,  hammer-pegs,  formboards,  build¬ 
ing  blocks,  parquetry  blocks,  and  those 
devices  based  on  the  form-board  in  which 
variously  shaped  objects  are  dropped  thru 
corresponding  holes.  There  are  many  other 
so-called  educational  toys  which  will  come 
to  mind,  such  as  color-cones  and  large  beads 
in  the  three  basic  shapes  and  in  primary 
and  secondary  colors.  These  are  good  for 
teaching  color  to  the  child  with  sufficient 
vision,  and  with  the  beads  he  can  also  learn 
form.  With  all  this  pleasurable  activity  in 
which  members  of  his  family  play  with  him, 
the  child  is  acquiring  vocabulary. 

Parents  who  have  accepted  the  child 
as  he  is  will  never  lack  resources. 

Even  a  totally  blind  child  should  enjoy 
finger  paints,  and  of  course  he  should  have 
modeling  clay.  He  should  be  encouraged 
to  feel  everything  in  his  environment: 
stones,  trees,  leaves,  flowers,  animals,  insects, 
sand,  running  water,  city  fences,  and  side¬ 
walks. 

Tactual  perception  may  be  increased  by 
the  use  of  various  kinds  of  fabrics.  A  col¬ 
lection  of  small  squares  of  velvet,  woolens, 
silk,  cotton,  and  others  may  be  made,  and 
the  child  encouraged  to  feel  them  and  to* 
learn  their  names. 

For  developing  finer  coordination,  string¬ 
ing  of  wooden  beads  on  a  shoe-lace  or 
round,  plastic  gimp,  counting  on  an  abacus, 
and  playing  games  with  marbles  and  tid¬ 
dly  winks,  are  only  a  few  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties.  It  is  hoped  that  when  he  is  older  he 
will  learn  to  play  the  piano  and  to  type. 

Musical  experiences  for  the  young  blind 
child  are  possible  in  many  ways.  Sound  will 
always  be  of  greater  importance  to  him 
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than  to  the  seeing.  To  expose  any  child  to 
the  continuous  use  of  the  radio  is  a  great 

O 

mistake  and  will  endanger  his  attainment 
of  discrimination. 

The  child  is  fortunate  whose  parents 
sing  to  him,  and  later  on,  with  him.  Group 
singing  in  the  family  can  be  a  source  of 
delight. 

A  clock  which  strikes  with  a  pleasant 
chime  is  a  real  asset.  There  are  many  fine 
records  for  children,  and  many  not  in¬ 
tended  for  children  which  they  will  enjoy. 
T  he  simpler  compositions  among  chamber 
music,  not  symphonies,  are  suitable.  Music 
boxes  are  always  welcome,  and  small  in¬ 
struments  such  as  wrist  bells,  triangle,  tom 
tom  tambourine,  drum,  and  others.  For  a 
young  child  a  small  jar  filled  with  bells  or 
wooden  beads  makes  a  delightful  sound 
when  shaken. 

Poetry  first  and  later  stories  should  be 
told  and  read  to  children  from  infancy. 

J 

Like  all  children  the  visually-handi¬ 
capped  should  learn  to  care  for  their  pos¬ 
sessions  and  to  keep  their  belongings  in 
order.  Low  shelves  and  drawers  which  open 
easily  will  be  necessary. 

A  child  who  is  kept  busy  and  happy  will 
probably  never  develop  the  unpleasant  tics 
or  habits  known  as  “blindisms”.  Little  ones 
who  are  neglected  often  fall  into  undesir¬ 
able  ways  of  rubbing  their  eyes,  or,  if  they 
have  light  perception,  they  sometimes  sit 
and  move  their  hands  back  and  forth  across 
their  eyes.  Kate  Foleyi 1  writes  about  a  little 
girl  who  did  nothing  all  day  but  “just  rock 
and  rock  and  rock”.  Her  pathetic  reason  for 
this  was,  .  .  Nobody  never  told  me  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  do”. 

Obviously  all  the  good  training  which  is 
given  to  any  normal  child  is  here  assumed 
to  be  fundamental  and  to  be  given  even 
more  conscientiously  to  the  blind  than  to 

i  Folev,  Kate  “The  Home  Teacher  and  the  Child 
of  Pre-school  Age”  Outlook  for  the  Blind  21:41-44. 
December  1927. 
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the  seeing  youngster.  Therefore  no  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  necessity  of  establish¬ 
ing  basic  habits  including  eating,  bathing, 
dressing,  toilet  training. 

The  subject  of  intelligence  has  not  been 
discussed  because,  unless  he  is  quite  de¬ 
ficient,  the  suggestions  given  can  apply 
whether  he  is  bright  or  dull.  Each  child 
progresses  at  an  individual  rate. 

Both  blind  and  seeing  children  are  some¬ 
times  lacking  in  mental  capacity,  the  former 
somewhat  more  often  than  the  latter.1 
When  this  is  discovered  it  must  be  faced. 
For  the  feeble-minded  little  can  be  done  at 
home  after  the  first  few  years,  and  an  in¬ 
stitution  offers  the  only  solution  both  for 
the  child  and  for  his  family. 

For  the  mentally  normal  youngster  with 
a  visual  handicap  nursery  school  is  an  in¬ 
valuable  experience.  This  is  worth  consider¬ 
able  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  family;  the 
early  years  are  much  more  formative  than 
later  ones. 

In  nursery  school  he  will  have  social  con¬ 
tacts  with  children  of  his  own  age,  under 
supervision;  he  will  be  with  teachers  who 
are  understanding  and  objective  to  a  degree 
probably  unattainable  by  the  mother;  he 
will  enlarge  his  world  and  submit  to  a  new 
schedule;  if  he  has  developed  quirks  in  con¬ 
nection  with  meals  or  naps  they  may  be 
straightened  out. 

With  two  or  three  years  of  nursery  school, 
and  his  good  home  training  going  on  un¬ 
ceasingly,  the  little  blind  child  will  be  as 
well  prepared  for  kindergarten  as  any  see¬ 
ing  youngster  could  be. 

There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  at¬ 
tend  a  regular  kindergarten.  However,  a 
child  who  is  without  sight  may  go  to  the 
school  for  the  blind  for  his  kindergarten 
work. 

Whatever  decision  may  be  made  in  re- 

1  Pintner,  Rudolf;  Eisenson,  Jon;  and  Stanton, 
Mildred.  The  Psychology  of  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped.  New  York,  Crofts,  1941. 
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gard  to  future  schooling  the  visually-  advantages:  1)  acceptance  and  love  from 
handicapped  child  will  never  be  handi-  his  family;  2)  good  health;  3)  a  rich  back- 
capped  as  to  personality  if  he  has  these  ground  of  experience  and  activity. 


World  Council  has  First  Assembly 
Colonel  Baker  Elected  President 


One  of  the  resolutions  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  International  Conference  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  in  1949  agreed  to 
the  setting  up  of  an  international  commit¬ 
tee  to  develop  plans,  prepare  a  Constitution 
and  take  all  necessary  preliminary  steps 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
international  organization.  This  perma¬ 
nent  body  was  to  be  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  organizations  of  and  for  the 
blind  and  was  designed  to  provide  maxi¬ 
mum  opportunity  for  the  progressive  im¬ 
provement  of  standards  in  all  fields  of 
work  for  the  blind  through  the  free  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  and  experiences,  by  taking 
joint  action  on  matters  of  international 
concern  and  by  any  other  means. 

Since  August  1949,  the  International 
Committee  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
composed  of  members  from  eight  European 
and  North  American  countries  has,  under 
the  Presidency  of  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar, 
formerly  Secretary-General  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  proceeded  with  the  task  allocated  to 
it,  and  earlier  this  year  announced  the 
completion  of  the  preparatory  phase.  In 
accordance  with  the  instructions  issued  to 
the  Committee  by  the  International  Con¬ 
ference  a  meeting  of  the  first  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  new  permanent  organization 
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Secretary-General 

was  called  and  all  the  Oxford  Conference 
delegates  were  invited  to  attend  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  to  be  held  in  Paris.  Those 
unable  to  attend  in  person  were  authorized 
to  nominate  proxies. 

The  General  Assembly  took  place  on 
July  18  and  19  in  the  conference  room  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind,  14  Rue  Daru,  Paris,  that  Foundation 
having  granted  accomodation  and  other  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  new  organization  in  addition 
to  the  grant  of  financial  aid  for  a  limited 
period.  Eighteen  countries  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

The  draft  Constitution  was  considered  in 
detail,  and  with  the  adoption  of  its  first 
article  the  name  of  the  new  permanent 
organization  became  The  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  its  French 
equivalent  being  Organisation  Mondiale 
Pour  La  Protection  Sociale  Des  Aveugles. 
Considerable  time  was  devoted  to  the  word¬ 
ing  of  several  articles  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  new  body  would  have  power  to  act 
wisely  and  speedily  towards  the  furtherance 
of  maximum  opportunity  for  blind  people 
throughout  the  world.  The  aims  of  the 
World  Council  as  outlined  in  Article  II  of 
the  new  Constitution  read,  “The  purposes 
of  the  Council  shall  be  to  work  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind  throughout  the  world  by 
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providing  the  means  of  consultation  be¬ 
tween  organisations  of  and  for  the  blind 
in  different  countries,  and  for  joint  action 
wherever  possible  towards  the  introduction 
of  minimum  standards  for  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  the 
improvement  of  such  standards. 

Although  membership  in  the  Council  has 
so  far  been  limited  to  those  countries  which 
were  represented  at  the  1949  International 
Conference,  it  was  agreed  that  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  prominent  agencies  lor 
the  blind  in  countries  throughout  the 
world  should  be  invited  to  accept  member¬ 
ship  and  to  nominate  representatives  to  the 
General  Assembly.  It  was  agreed  that  such 
representation  should  be  on  the  basis  of 
the  general  population  of  each  country,  one 
representative  being  authorized  for  each 
ten  million  of  the  general  population  to  a 
total  of  forty  million,  countries  with  popu¬ 
lations  of  more  than  forty  million  being 
entitled  to  name  six  representatives.  An 
annual  subscription  of  $50.00  is  to  be  paid 
in  respect  of  each  representative  to  which 
any  country  is  entitled. 

With  the  formal  adoption  of  the  new 
Constitution  the  General  Assembly  turned 
its  attention  to  the  election  of  its  officers 
and  Executive  Committee,  to  hold  office  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  and  committee  were  unani¬ 
mously  elected: 


An  article  of  the  new  Constitution 
authorizes  the  election  to  Honorary  Mem¬ 
bership  of  persons  “having  rendered  out¬ 
standing  service  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
in  any  part  of  the  world,”  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General  gave  notice  of  the  fact  that 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar. 
Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  and  Monsieur  George 
Raverat  had  all  been  advanced  by  their 
national  delegations  as  being  persons 
particularly  deserving  of  such  recognition. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  names  would  be  cir¬ 
culated  to  all  representative  members  by 
postal  ballot. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  newly  appointed  Executive 
Committee  met  to  consider  a  number  of 
matters  of  international  significance  in  the 
development  of  services  to  the  blind 
throughout  the  world.  Its  first  action  was 
to  consider  a  recommendation  that  the 
Sponsoring  Committee  set  up  by  the  Ox¬ 
ford  Conference  to  make  arrangements  for 
an  International  Conference  on  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Blind  Youth  should  become  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  This  was 
agreed,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff,  representing 
Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  chairman  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee,  was  invited  to  report  on 
the  Education  Committee’s  activities.  At 
his  suggestion  a  Planning  Sub-committee 
was  set  up  to  prepare  detailed  recommenda- 
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tions  for  consideration  by  the  Education 
Committee,  and  as  this  article  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  we  are  informed  that  the  date  for 
the  proposed  Conference  has  been  set  for 
July  25  to  August  2,  1952,  at  Bussum,  near 
Amsterdam,  Holland.  More  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  given  in  these  columns  with¬ 
in  the  next  two  or  three  months. 

As  a  result  of  the  generally  expressed 
belief  that  the  World  Council  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind  should,  where  possible, 
assist  towards  the  standardization  and  im¬ 
provement  of  apparatus  and  equipment 
for  the  blind,  a  Technical  Committee  was 
formed  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Carl  Strehl  and  with  Mr.  M.  Robert  Bar¬ 
nett  (United  States),  Mr.  J.  C.  Colligan 
(United  Kingdom),  and  Mr.  Charles  Hedk- 
vist  (Sweden),  acting  as  members.  This 
Committee  was  instructed  to  exchange 
ideas  and  information  and  to  maintain 
close  contact  with  all  technical  develop¬ 
ments  which  might  be  of  interest  to  mem¬ 
ber  countries  and  workers  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  world. 

The  officers  of  the  Council  were  in¬ 
structed  to  act  as  a  committee  to  determine 
the  best  means  of  ensuring  adequate  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  Council’s  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  areas  of  the  world  which  may 


shortly  accept  Council  membership.  Re¬ 
ports  from  each  of  the  three  committees 
will  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  held  towards  the  middle  of  1952. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  the  newly  adopted  Constitution  has 
been  recognized  under  French  law  by  de¬ 
cree  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  dated 
July  20,  1951,  and  notification  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  recognition  as  a  registered  organization 
has  been  given  in  the  JOURNAL  OF- 
FICIEL  of  August  21,  1951. 

The  World  Council  has  established  close 
and  friendly  relations  with  the  United 
Nations  and  its  Specialized  Agencies,  and 
is  participating  in  the  plans  for  a  coordi¬ 
nated  international  program  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind  now  being  prepared  by 
the  United  Nations  Technical  Working 
Party  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Physi¬ 
cally  Handicapped.  Application  for  official 
advisory  status  is  being  sought,  and  if  this 
request  is  granted,  The  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  will  in  future  be 
authorized  to  take  part  in  United  Nations 
discussions  concerning  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  and  to  make  the  opinions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  non-governmental  agencies 
known  to  all  official  United  Nation  bodies. 
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The  Negro  Blind 

The  Case  for  Special  Attention 


Despite  the  fact  that  the  number  of  the 
negro  blind  in  the  United  States  is  often 
cursorily  estimated  at  10%  of  all  resident 
blind  Americans — somewhere  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  35,000 — an  examination  of  per¬ 
tinent  data,  in  the  absence  of  any  official 
count,  shows  that  this  figure  should  be  re¬ 
vised  upward.  Strong  support  for  this 
position  is  offered  by  Ralph  G.  Hurlin  and 
Walker  M.  Perkins,  in  the  Social  Security 
Bulletin  of  September  1950  in  the  following 
statements: 

Doubtless  the  racial  factor  does  not  reflect  a 
true  biological  influence  but  rather  the  fact 
that,  for  social  and  economic  reasons,  poor 
health  conditions  usually  take  far  greater  toll 
of  non-white  than  of  white  persons  in  all  re¬ 
gions.  ...  In  the  southeast  .  .  .  health  conditions 
are  less  favorable  generally  than  in  other  regions, 
and  the  non-white  population  is  larger  there 
than  elsewhere;  a  high  rate  of  blindness  is 
found,  despite  the  fact  that  persons  aged  65  and 
over  form  a  smaller  part  of  the  population  in 
that  region  than  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  addition,  Hurlin,  Sadie  Saffian  and  Carl 
Rice  state  categorically  in  the  brochure, 
Causes  of  Blindness  among  Recipients  of 
Aid  to  the  Blind,  that  “other  studies  have 
shown  .  .  .  that  blindness  is  much  more 
prevalent  among  Negroes  and  Indians  than 
among  white  persons”. 

Even  if  we  should  approach  the  subject 
from  the  outmoded  point  of  view  that  the 
ratio  of  the  negro  blind  to  the  total  number 
of  blind  in  the  United  States  is  equivalent  to 
the  ratio  of  the  total  negro  population  to 

♦John  Randolph  Smith  of  Atlanta,  Georgia  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  has  conducted  two  special  studies 
about  the  problems  of  the  negro  blind  for  the 
Federal  Security  Agency.  A  successful  blind  business¬ 
man,  he  was  one  of  the  original  leaders  who 
organized  the  W.  C.  Handy  Foundation  movement. 


JOHN  RANDOLPH  SMITH* 

the  total  national  population,  some  simple 
statistics  will  demonstrate  graphically  that 
in  the  states  where  the  1950  census  shows 
a  total  negro  population  of  10%  or  more 
there  is  an  interesting  range  of  variance  in 
the  percentage  of  Negroes  rehabilitated, 
even  allowing  for  appreciable  varying  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  individual  states. 

Even  Governmental  statistics  do  not  in¬ 
dicate  the  degree  or  level  of  rehabilitation 
effected  among  Negroes,  since  included 
among  the  individuals  represented  as  re¬ 
habilitated  are  those  who  received  examina¬ 
tions  only,  as  well  as  those  who  received 
(• 

placement,  training,  auxiliary  and  physical 
restoration. 

In  addition,  there  is  little  room  for  doubt 
that  the  existing  training  centers  are  too 
few  in  number  and  often  furnish  in¬ 
adequate  facilities.  It  is  immediately  evident 
that  the  success  of  the  placement  program 
is  dependent  in  large  measure  upon  the 
adequacy  of  the  training  program. 

Because  prevailing  socio-economic  con¬ 
ditions  place  more  than  95%  of  the  negro 
blind  in  the  lower  income  families,  which 
consequently  are  less  able  to  support  an 
indigent  adult;  and,  because  only  about  5% 
of  the  negro  blind  are  gainfully  employed, 
emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  the  need  for 
effective  training  facilities  and  more  job 
opportunities  for  negro  blind. 

A  few  months  of  travel  have  made  it 
glaringly  evident  that  many  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  blind  Negroes  are  not  being  ex¬ 
ploited  because  of  the  lack  of  promotional 
efforts  or  the  proper  approach  to  selling  the 
work  program  to  negro  and  white  potential 
employers. 

It  is  generally  admitted  by  most  Federal 
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and  State  officials  in  Services  for  the  Blind, 
that  the  Negro  is  their  greatest  problem  for 
placement  in  gainful  employment.  They 
also  agree  that  they  cannot  find  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  problem.  It  is  obvious  that 
traditional  racial  barriers,  particularly  in 
the  South,  militate  against  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  cooperation  between  white  counselors, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  negro  clients  or 
potential  negro  employers,  on  the  other 
hand. 

Professional  workers  in  programs  for  the 
blind  will  agree  that  we  have  worked  for 
the  past  seven  years,  since  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  113,  with  the  cream  of  the 
crop,  thereby  making  job  placement  in 
business  and  industry  a  relatively  easy  task. 
However,  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that 
more  time  and  effort  might  be  given,  with 
profit,  to  the  training  and  placing  of  less 
fortunate  individuals  who  will  be  slow  in 
grasping  various  therapies  for  adjustment 
and  training. 

These  analyses  do  not  intend  to  imply 
that  any  part  of  the  agency — state  or 
Federal — has  not  worked  diligently  to  meet 
the  urgent  problems  confronting  it;  rather, 
it  is  believed  that  the  majority  of  state 
officials  will  be  receptive  to  sincere  pro¬ 
posals  designed  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
results. 

Through  promotional  efforts  for  better 
relations,  in  the  field  of  education,  we 
should  create  the  necessary  interest  which 
will  provide  for  negro  blind  use,  equal 
educational  opportunities  and  equal  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  states  having  a  dual  school 
system. 

Present  conditions  of  physical  plants,  as 
well  as  the  curricula  of  schools  for  negro 
blind  are  most  deplorable.  Documented  evi¬ 
dence  indicates  that  the  curricula  in  some 
schools  for  the  negro  blind  are  not  graded 
at  this  late  date,  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  there  are  schools  for  the 
negro  blind  in  two  or  more  states  operating 


under  the  same  agency,  providing  for 
eleemosynary  institutions.  It  is  easy  to  com¬ 
pare  the  present  status  of  these  schools  with 
that  of  schools  for  sighted  Negroes,  before 
the  days  of  the  Rosenwald  Foundation. 

Handy  Foundation 

Realizing  the  many  needs  and  problems 
confronting  the  negro  blind  of  the  United 
States,  plans  were  formulated  for  an  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  early  fall  of  1948,  which 
would  function  at  a  national  level  and 
render  assistance  in  the  development  of  and 
improvement  of  established  services  for  the 
blind.  After  several  months  of  careful  plan¬ 
ning,  we  agreed  the  name  of  such  an 
organization  would  be  most  important.  The 
one  man,  W.  C.  Handy,  stood  out  in 
prominance  above  all  contemporaries.  Mr. 
Handy  was  first  contacted  for  the  use  of 
his  name  in  December  1949.  Correspon¬ 
dence  continued  in  this  direction  until  our 
first  meeting  on  February  12,  1950  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Much  enthusiasm  was 
aroused  when  proposals  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  were  discussed  in  detail.  However, 
consent  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Handy’s  name 
did  not  come  until  many  more  months  of 
concrete  planning  had  become  a  reality. 

The  organization  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
April  1949.  Legal  authorization  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  estab¬ 
lish  headquarters  and  operate  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  July  1949. 

Initial  funds  for  the  establishing  of  the 
organizational  headquarters  was  obtained 
from  the  National  Society  for  the  Blind, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  office  was  opened 
in  June,  1949  in  the  Theresa  Hotel,  New 
York  City.  It  was  discovered  that  fund¬ 
raising  is  not  a  profitable  venture  in  New 
York  City  during  the  summer  months, 
therefore,  special  attention  was  given  to 
publicizing  the  name  and  objectives  of  the 
W.  C.  Handy  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
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When  fall  arrived  and  the  time  was  right 
for  fund-raising  projects,  no  available  funds 
could  be  had  to  engage  in  such  activities. 
The  New  York  office  was  closed  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1949,  and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Jamaica  unit  of  the  Foundation  con¬ 
tinued  to  operate  under  the  able  leadership 


of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Judkin. 

During  the  summer  of  1950,  a  new  quo¬ 
rum  of  officers  was  elected,  as  well  as  a 
Board  of  Directors.  From  all  indications,  I 
believe  that  the  revived  organization  will 
be  successful  in  achieving  the  original  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  original  corporation. 


National  Industries  for  the  Blind 


Holiday  Items  for  Resale 

Fifteen  different  boxed  assortments  of  at¬ 
tractive  holiday  cards  and  gift  note  papers, 
plus  8  of  the  best  selling  everyday  numbers 
continued  from  previous  listings. 

There  are  also  10  new  gift  suggestions 
available  such  as:  boxed  coasters,  twin 
miniature  hurricane  lamps,  a  thread-caddie, 
and  other  items. 

As  an  extra,  there  is  a  luncheon  size 
paper  napkin,  30  to  a  box,  retailing  for 
$1.00.  These  are  decorated  with  unusual 
old-fashioned  floral  prints,  delicate  in  color 
and  carrying  the  popular,  as  well  as,  the 
botanical  name  of  each  flower.  The  quality 
of  the  paper  is  a  new  organdy  fabric-like 
texture. 

For  full  details,  prices,  etc.,  write  to 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Christmas  Tree  Service 

Announcement  was  made  recently  by 
C.  C.  Kleber,  General  Manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind,  that  the 


informational  service  concerning  sales  of 
Christmas  trees  as  a  public  relations  and 
fund  raising  program  has  been  turned  over 
to  that  organization  by  the  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  Committee. 

Fhe  announcement  addressed  to  all 
agencies  on  the  N.I.B.  Bulletin  list,  stated 
that,  “As  the  Christmas  Tree  Committee 
of  the  Philadelphia  Week  for  the  Blind  is 
no  longer  functioning,  they  have  turned 
over  the  material  and  plans  which  they 
have  left  over  and  authorized  us  to  dis¬ 
tribute  this  information  to  any  agency  for 
the  blind  that  is  interested  in  the  same. 

“We  are  also  trying  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  some  responsible  Christmas  tree 
dealers  to  whom  we  can  refer  you,  and  that 
is  about  all  we  will  be  able  to  do  this  year. 
If  enough  agencies  conduct  Christmas  tree 
sales  this  year  and  are  interested  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  symbol  which  would  be  used  by 
all,  N.I.B.  will  consider  designing  and  copy¬ 
righting  such  a  symbol  for  the  use  of  these 
agencies. 

“If  interested,  write  for  a  copy  of  the 
Philadelphia  Plan.” 
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Joint  Uniform  Braille  Committee 
Seeks  Opinions 


At  the  1950  Conventions  of  both  the  A. A. 
I.  B.  and  the  A.A.W.B.,  resolutions  were 
adopted  creating  a  Joint  Uniform  Braille 
Committee,  consisting  of  three  members 
from  each  Association,  and  with  the  duties 
and  functions  to  “consult,  study  and  make 
appropriate  recommendations  toward  the 
promotion  and  increased  facility  of  tactile 
reading,  including  not  only  literary  nota¬ 
tion,  but  also  such  technical  forms  of 
braille  as  music,  mathematics,  and  science.” 

Committee  members  appointed  by  the 
presidents  of  the  two  Associations  are: 

For  the  AAIB: 

Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Braille  and 
Large  Type  Editor,  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville, 
Kentucky 

Mr.  Paul  J.  Langan,  Superintendent, 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind, 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  Printer,  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois  (authority  on  braille  music 
notation  and  also  one  of  the  three 
American  representatives  to  the  1932 
Type  Conference  in  London) 

For  the  AAWB: 

Mr.  Alfred  Allen,  Assistant  Director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  New  York 
Mr.  R.  W.  Beath,  Chief  Librarian, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
Mr.  Bernard  L.  Krebs,  Librarian,  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind, 


New  York,  New  York  (President  of 
The  Braille  Club) 

The  Joint  Committee  in  April  of  this 
year  elected  Mr.  Langan  Chairman  and 
Miss  Hooper  Secretary. 

A  survey  of  the  immediate  technical 
problems  to  be  studied  by  the  Committee 
showed  that  three  general  problems  need 
consideration,  namely,  literary  braille  (in¬ 
cluding  the  Standard  Braille  Codebook,  as 
well  as  the  rules  of  usage),  mathematical 
braille,  and  braille  music  notation.  With 
regard  to  literary  braille,  it  is  the  feeling 
of  the  Joint  Committe  that  the  nearly 
twenty  years  which  have  ensued  since  the 
adoption  of  Standard  English  Braille  in 
1932  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  a 
need  for  further  clarification  and  re-editing 
of  the  official  Code.  The  Committee  there¬ 
fore  wishes  to  undertake  a  study  along  these 
lines  in  cooperation  with  the  British  Na¬ 
tional  Uniform  Type  Committee. 

The  American  Committee  woidd  like  to 
enlist  the  help  and  suggestions  of  all  persons 
in  this  country  and  Canada  interested  in  the 
problems  of  braille,  so  that  they  might 
have  the  benefit  of  the  opinions  of  the  field 
at  large.  All  individuals  interested  in  braille 
— particularly  grade  2  braille — are  there¬ 
fore  asked  to  submit  in  writing  a  list  of 
troublesome  braille  problems  with  sugges¬ 
tions  and  criticisms  for  the  Committee’s 
consideration. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Secretary,  Joint 
Uniform  Braille  Committee,  1839  Frank¬ 
fort  Avenue,  Louisville  6,  Kentucky,  no 
later  than  January  1,  1952. 
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Client  Personnel  Practices  in  a  Special 
Workshop  for  the  Blind 

HARRY  J.  SPAR 

Director  of  Rehabilitation ,  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind , 

Brooklyn ,  N.  Y. 


There  is  no  justification  for  segregating  in 
special  workshops  for  the  blind  those  blind 
persons  who  are  capable  of  engaging  in 
fully  competitive  employment.  On  the  other 
hand,  properly  operated  workshops  for  the 
blind  afford  the  broadest  and  the  best  op¬ 
portunity  that  has  yet  been  developed  for 
providing  worthwhile  employment  and  re¬ 
lated  rehabilitative  services  for  those  blind 
persons  who  are  clearly  unable  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  fully  competitive  employ¬ 
ment. 

These  two  facts  determine  the  underlying 
policy  of  any  properly  managed  workshop 
for  the  blind  and,  to  a  large  measure,  dic¬ 
tate  the  personnel  practices  which  apply 
specifically  to  the  clients  of  such  a  work¬ 
shop. 

A  distinction  should  be  made,  in  passing, 
between  the  clients  of  a  workshop  for  the 
blind,  those  blind  persons  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  workshop  in  order  to  receive 
the  services  which  it  is  designed  to  render 
to  them,  and  the  employees  of  such  a  work¬ 
shop,  those  persons,  either  blind  or  seeing 
persons,  who  are  employed  in  the  workshop 
for  the  services  which  they  can  render  to  the 
conduct  and  program  of  the  workshop.  Our 
concern  here  shall  be  exclusively  with  the 
clients  of  special  workshops  for  the  blind. 

It  may  be  said  at  the  outset  that  profit¬ 
making  as  a  primary  objective  of  a  special 
workshop  for  the  blind  is  not  consistent 
with  the  functions  of  serving  as  a  means 
through  which  those  blind  persons,  who 
have  the  capacity,  may  be  inducted  into 


fully  competitive  industry  or  business  and 
of  providing  employment  for  those  blind 
persons  who  are  clearly  unable  to  work  suc¬ 
cessfully  under  fully  competitive  conditions 
which  alone  can  justify  the  operation  of 
such  a  workshop.  It  is  possible  to  point  to 
workshops  for  the  blind  which  appear  to 
operate  on  a  profit-making  basis  or,  at  least, 
on  a  self-sustaining  basis;  but  it  will  be 
found  that  this  appearance  results  from 
practices  which  do  not  distinguish  clearly 
between  the  function  of  fund-raising  and 
the  function  of  selling  or  which  fall  short 
of  fulfilling  the  proper  functions  of  a  special 
workshop  for  the  blind.  Fund-raising,  sell¬ 
ing,  and  accounting — another  area  in  which 
mistaken  practices  may  produce  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  profit-making  or  self-sustaining 
workshop  for  the  blind — are  elements  in  the 
management  of  workshops  for  the  blind 
which  do  not  come  within  the  purview  of 
this  discussion;  but  the  belief  that  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind  should  be  operated  with¬ 
out  financial  support  so  frequently  compro¬ 
mises  the  functions  of  these  workshops  that 
some  observations  on  this  point  seem  to  be 
prerequisite  to  any  discussion  of  special 
workshops  for  the  blind. 

We  hear  frequently  that,  if  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  workshops  for 
the  blind  are  exempt  from  taxation  and  do 
not  have  the  compulsion  to  show  a  sufficient 
profit  to  pay  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  their 
capital  investment,  we  will  see  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  of  operating  a  workshop  for  the  blind 
on,  at  least,  a  self-sustaining  basis.  How- 
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ever,  serious  reflection  cannot  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  tax  rates  and  normal  margins 
of  profit  are  not  yet  sufficiently  great  to 
have  any  far-reaching  significance  when 
compared  with  the  extra  cost  entailed  in 
the  proper  management  of  a  special  work¬ 
shop  for  the  blind. 

Those  blind  persons  whose  productive 
abilities  are  low  and  who  continue  to  pre¬ 
sent  serious  vocational  adjustment  prob¬ 
lems,  ordinarily,  fail  to  find  employment 
under  fully  competitive  conditions  because, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  objectives  of  a 
regular  industrial  or  business  establishment, 
they  are  economically  unfeasible  employees. 
How,  then,  can  it  logically  follow  that  these 
same  blind  persons,  with  their  deficiencies 
in  productive  abilities  and  their  needs  for 
extra  and  special  attention,  will  produce  a 
profit — without  themselves  being  exploited 
— when  they  are  segregated  in  fairly  large 
groups  in  special  workshops  for  the  blind? 
Their  deficiency  in  production  and  the  cost 
of  providing  for  their  special  needs  mounts 
as  their  number  in  any  workshop  for  the 
blind  increases.  If  the  productivity  of  clients 
employed  in  a  special  workshop  for  the 
blind  is,  on  an  average,  fifty  per  cent  of  a 
normal  productivity  of  seeing  workers  en¬ 
gaged  in  comparable  work — an  average  pro¬ 
ductivity  which  is  probably  higher  than 
that  prevailing  in  many  workshops  for  the 
blind — the  amount  of  space  and  equipment 
required  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of 
material  in  a  workshop  for  the  blind  will 
be  double  of  that  required  in  a  regular 
workshop.  Similarly,  maintenance  costs  will 
be  double — or  more  than  double  because 
of  the  ineptitude  of  the  clients  in  their  use 
of  equipment  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
special  equipment  and  extensive  guarding 
of  machines  and  tools  are  generally  required 
— supervisory  costs  will  be  more  than 
double  because  the  special  supervision 
needed  requires  a  high  caliber  of  specially- 
trained  supervisory  personnel,  and  all  other 


operating  costs  will  be  higher  than  the 
operating  costs  of  regular  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments.  The  difference  between  the  costs 
of  operating  regular  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  and  the  substantially  higher  costs  in¬ 
herent  in  the  proper  operation  of  a  special 
workshop  for  the  blind  is  far  greater  than 
any  saving  that  can  be  realized  through  a 
tax  exemption  or  the  failure  to  return  a 
fair  interest  on  capital  investments. 

If  special  workshops  for  the  blind  fulfill 
the  functions  which  justify  their  existence, 
they  must  maintain  the  finest  equipment 
available  and  adhere  to  the  best  principles 
of  good  work  methods.  Light,  ventilation, 
and  other  environmental  conditions  must 
be  of  a  type  conducive  to  the  highest  worker 
efficiency  and  worker  morale.  Working 
schedules  and  shop  discipline  must  be 
thoughtfully  planned  and  rigidly  main¬ 
tained.  The  old  custodial  atmosphere  of  the 
workshop  for  the  blind  must  be  eradicated; 
and  the  clients  must  be  treated  with  the  re¬ 
spect  due  them  as  essentially  normal  human 
beings  striving  against  odds  to  attain,  or 
maintain,  a  normal  existence. 

So  far  as  the  resources  of  a  workshop  for 
the  blind  will  permit,  every  blind  person 
residing  in  the  area  it  serves  who  can  bene¬ 
fit  from  employment  in  the  workshop 
should  be  offered  employment,  no  matter 
how  low  his  productivity  may  be.  Some 
productivity  is  essential  to  form  a  basis  for 
remuneration  and  to  support  the  morale 
of  the  blind  worker.  The  amount  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  which  may  be  required  to  support 
the  morale  of  a  blind  worker  may  be  dif¬ 
ferent  for  each  individual;  but  this  amount 
may  be  found  to  be  exceedingly  low  in 
many  instances  and  no  minimum  level  of 
productivity  should  ever  be  established  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  excluding  blind  persons 
from  employment  in  a  special  workshop  for 
the  blind. 

Some  workshops  for  the  blind  find  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  maintain  a  separate  department 
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for  those  clients  who,  by  reason  of  advanced 
age  or  major  secondary  disabilities,  cannot 
successfully  engage  in  employment  under 
conditions  that  are  consistent  with  the  use 
of  standard  work  methods  but  who  are  able 
to  derive  important  benefits  from  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  engage  in  useful  employment 
under  conditions  that,  where  necessary,  de¬ 
part  from  standard  production-work  re¬ 
quirements  in  order  to  accommodate  their 
special  physical  limitations. 

One  of  the  problems  common  to  all 
properly  managed  workshops  for  the  blind 
arises  from  the  wide  difference  in  the  pro¬ 
ductive  abilities  of  the  clients  employed  in 
the  workshops.  It  is  important  that  those 
clients  who  possess  highly  limited  produc¬ 
tive  abilities  should  receive  wages  which 
will  lend  dignity  and  worthwhileness  to 
their  efforts,  while  those  clients  who  are 
potentially  capable  of  engaging  in  fully 
competitive  employment  should  not  be  paid 
such  highly  subsidized  wages  as  to  kill  their 
incentive  to  leave  the  special  workshops  for 
the  blind  and  enter  fully  competitive  em¬ 
ployment.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
that,  for  most  clients  employed  in  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind,  an  incentive  method  of 
pay  is  essential  to  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  an  optimum  level  of  work 
discipline.  Many  of  these  clients  have  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  rely  on  Public  Assist¬ 
ance,  many  have  to  overcome  the  enervating 
effects  of  prolonged  idleness  before  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  workshops,  and  many  have  to 
adjust  to  a  lower  level  of  employment  than 
that  which  they  enjoyed  before  they  lost 
their  sight.  These  and  similar  factors,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fact  that  travelling  to  and 
from  work  and  many  elements  involved  in 
the  performance  of  most  types  of  work 
place  an  extra  demand  on  the  mental  and 
physical  resources  of  a  blind  person,  make 
a  tangible  reward  which  is  closely  related 
to  regularity  and  application  of  effort  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of 


good  work  discipline.  The  piece  rate 
method  of  pay  has  been  found  to  be  one  of 
the  best  methods  for  providing  the  incen¬ 
tive  essential  to  the  proper  development  of 
most  clients  employed  in  special  workshops 
for  the  blind. 

The  piece  rate  method  of  pay  in  itself, 
however,  has  two  serious  weaknesses:  Fair 
treatment  of  clients  in  special  workshops 
for  the  blind  requires  that  the  piece  rates 
paid  to  these  clients  must  be  equal  to  the 
rates  paid  in  regular  industry  for  work 
comparable  to  that  which  they  are  perform¬ 
ing;  but  even  such  rates  will  not  afford  an 
adequate  income  to  clients  of  highly  limited 
productivity.  Increasing  piece  rates  beyond 
the  rates  paid  in  regular  industry  will  afford 
the  greatest  benefit  for  the  most  productive 
clients — those  for  whom  such  special  bene¬ 
fit  is  least  warranted — and  will  afford  rela¬ 
tively  little  benefit  to  those  who  need  it  the 
most.  In  addition,  in  order  to  provide  the 
clients  of  special  workshops  for  the  blind 
with  full-time  uninterrupted  employment — 
a  condition  important  to  the  maintenance 
of  high  morale — it  is  frequently  necessary 
for  them  to  be  transferred  from  one  opera¬ 
tion  to  another  and,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  the  piece  rate  method  of  pay  will 
generally  result  in  a  rather  wide  fluctua¬ 
tion  in  the  earnings  of  the  clients. 

The  advantage  of  the  piece  rate  method 
of  pay  may  be  preserved  and  its  weaknesses 
may  be  largely  overcome  if  the  following 
principles  and  procedures  are  used  to  gov¬ 
ern  the  payment  of  wages  to  clients  em¬ 
ployed  in  special  workshops  for  the  blind: 
(1)  So  far  as  practicable,  payment  for  work 
performed  by  clients  in  workshops  for  the 
blind  should  be  made  on  a  piece  rate  basis 
in  order  to  provide  maximum  incentive 
to  work  and  rewards  for  work  commensu¬ 
rate  with  accomplishment.  Where  work  is 
performed  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  a 
piece  rate  basis  of  pay,  the  clients’  begin¬ 
ning  hourly  rates  of  pay  for  such  work 
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should  be  equal  to  their  minimum  hourly 
rates  (see  (3)).  If  employment  on  non-piece 
rate  work  is  continued  over  an  extended 
period,  increments  may  be  granted  from 
time  to  time  on  the  basis  of  merit.  Clients 
whose  work  assignments  include  only  occa¬ 
sional  full-time  employment  or  employment 
during  only  a  part  of  the  work  day  on 
work  which  has  not  been  in  operation  long 
enough  to  have  had  piece  rates  established 
for  it  or  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  the 
piece  rate  basis  of  pay,  and  on  which  they 
have  completed  training,  should  be  paid 
hourly  rates  for  such  employment  equal  to 
their  minimum  hourly  rates  or  the  average 
of  the  earnings  which  they  achieved  during 
the  week  preceding  the  one  in  which  such 
payment  is  made,  whichever  is  higher. 

(2)  Every  effort  should  be  exercised  to 
make  certain  that  the  rates  paid  for  work 
performed  in  workshops  for  the  blind  are  at 
least  equal  to  those  paid  for  similar  work 
by  the  best  representative  companies  of  the 
industries  in  which  workshops  for  the  blind 

• 

are  engaged — this  is  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Pub¬ 
lic  Contracts  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  In  the  first  instance,  it  may 
be  accomplished,  when  adding  a  new  in¬ 
dustry,  by  establishing  the  rates  of  pay  at 
union  level — in  cases  of  industries  in  which 
unions  operate — or  at  the  level  of  the  best 
representative  firms  in  the  industry  con¬ 
cerned.  In  industries  in  which  the  piece  rate 
basis  of  pay  does  not  prevail,  the  rates  may 
be  determined  by  dividing  the  hourly  pro¬ 
duction  quota  for  each  operation  into  the 
hourly  rate  paid  for  performing  the  opera¬ 
tion.  As  changes  in  work  breakdown,  design 
of  product,  or  improvements  of  machinery 


note:  These  principles  and  procedures  are  set 
forth  in  detail  in  a  booklet  entitled  “Principles 
and  Procedures  Governing  the  Payment  of  Wages 
to  Clients  Employed  in  the  Workshops,”  published 
by  The  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
which  will  be  provided  without  charge  upon  re¬ 
quest  so  long  as  the  supply  of  them  lasts. 
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introduce  new  operations  into  workshops 
for  the  blind,  rates  of  pay  for  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  these  operations  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  through  job  evaluations — on  the 
basis  of  skill  involved,  time  studies,  and 
payroll  analyses — so  as  to  place  the  earning 
potentials  of  the  new  operations  in  their 
proper  relation  to  all  other  operations  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  workshops. 

(3)  In  order  to  lend  stability  to  the  in¬ 
come  of  clients  employed  in  workshops  for 
the  blind,  each  client  should  be  assigned  a 
minimum  hourly  rate  for  each  three-month 
period,  which  should  be  generally  equal  to 
his  average  hourly  earnings  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  three-month  period.  In  no  case, 
should  a  client’s  minimum  hourly  rate  be 
permitted  to  fall,  in  any  three-month 
period,  below  a  stipulated  percentage — 85 
per  cent,  for  example — of  his  minimum 
hourly  rate  in  the  preceding  three-month 
period.  When  a  client’s  actual  earnings  fall 
below  the  minimum  hourly  rate  in  effect 
for  him  at  the  time,  the  difference  between 
his  actual  earnings  and  his  minimum  hourly 
rate  should  be  charged  to  an  account,  en¬ 
tirely  supported  by  contributions,  which 
may  be  identified  as  the  Welfare  Account, 
in  order  to  avoid  imposing  any  undue  bur¬ 
den  upon  the  operational  expense  of  the 
workshop.  By  providing  clients  with  indi¬ 
vidual  minimum  hourly  rates,  related  to 
their  own  earning  capacities  and  adjusted 
on  a  quarterly  basis,  the  incentive  is  re¬ 
tained,  derived  from  the  piece  rate  basis  of 
pay,  for  them  to  exert  their  best  efforts  in 
order  to  place  their  minimum  hourly  rates 
for  the  subsequent  quarter  on  as  high  a 
level  as  possible  even  though  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  earn  the  minimum  hourly  rates  cur¬ 
rently  in  effect  for  them. 

(4)  In  order  to  provide  as  accurate  a 
record  as  possible  of  expenses  related  to 
training,  clients  who  are  assigned  to  opera¬ 
tions  on  which  they  have  not  previously 
been  adequately  trained,  should  be  granted 
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in-training  hourly  rates  equal  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  hourly  rates  currently  in  effect  for 
them,  but,  in  the  case  of  the  in-training 
hourly  rates,  the  differences  between  the 
clients’  actual  earnings  and  their  in-train¬ 
ing  hourly  rates  should  be  charged  to  a 
Training  Account.  When  such  clients  have 
completed  the  maximum  time  in-training 
which  the  skill  entailed  in  the  performance 
of  a  given  operation  may  warrant,  or  when 
the  value  of  their  production,  computed  on 
a  piece  rate  basis,  has  equalled  or  exceeded 
their  individual  in-training  hourly  rates, 
they  may  be  determined  as  having  been 
trained  on  the  operation  in  question  and, 
from  that  point  forward,  any  pay  that  has  to 
be  added  to  their  actual  earnings  to  give 
them  their  minimum  hourly  rate  should  be 
charged  to  the  Welfare  Account. 

In  cases  of  clients  who  have  not  been 
employed  in  the  workshops  long  enough 
to  have  established  minimum  hourly  rates, 
the  average  earnings,  computed  on  an 
hourly  basis,  which  they  achieved  during 
their  last  four  weeks  of  employment  in  the 
workshops  on  piece  rate  work  may  be  used 
as  temporary  in-training  hourly  rates. 

Where  work  is  involved  which  does  not 
lend  itself  to  a  piece  rate  basis  of  pay  or 
which  has  not  been  in  operation  long 
enough  to  have  had  piece  rates  established 
for  it,  about  one-half  of  the  in-training 
hourly  rate  of  each  client  assigned  to  it  may 
be  charged  to  Manufacturing  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  in-training  hourly  rate  of 
these  clients  may  be  charged  to  the  Train¬ 
ing  Account.  As  the  proficiency  of  the 
clients  assigned  to  such  work  increases,  in¬ 
creased  portions  of  their  in-training  hourly 
rates  should  be  charged  to  Manufacturing 
until  their  proficiency  warrants  their  being 
designated  as  fully  trained  on  the  work  in¬ 
volved  and  the  charging  of  their  entire 
hourly  rates  to  Manufacturing.  The  exact 
portion  of  clients’  intraining  hourly  rates 
which  should  be  charged  to  Manufacturing 


for  work  for  which  no  piece  rate  has  been 
established  should  be  determined  by  the 
estimated  value  of  the  production  of  such 
clients  and  should  take  into  account  such 
factors  as  the  degree  to  which  the  work  in¬ 
volved  resembles  work  which  the  clients 
concerned  have  performed  previously,  and 
the  adaptability  of  the  clients  concerned. 

In  instances  of  workshops  which  do  not 
maintain  separate,  facilities  for  the  pro¬ 
viding  of  vocational  diagnosis,  initial  train¬ 
ing,  and  related  pre-employment  services, 
the  differences  between  clients’  actual  earn¬ 
ings  and  their  beginning  wages  should  also 
be  charged  to  the  Training  Account  in  or¬ 
der  to  maintain  an  accurate  record  of 
training  costs  as  distinguished  from  direct 
subsidies  to  the  wages  of  the  employed 
clients  and  the  operational  expenses  of  the 
workshops. 

(5)  In  order  to  provide  the  clients  em¬ 
ployed  in  workshops  for  the  blind  with  as 
adequate  income  as  possible,  a  supplement 
should  be  applied  to  the  wages  of  all  clients 
which  should  be  designed: 

(a)  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  supple¬ 
mentation  to  the  poorest  earners; 

(b)  to  retain  the  incentive  derived  from  the 
piece  rate  basis  of  pay; 

(c)  to  leave  unsupplemented  the  earnings 
of  those  clients  who  have  sufficient  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  to  earn  wages  com¬ 
parable  with  those  which  might  be 
available  to  them  in  fully  competitive 
industry  and  who,  therefore,  should  not 
be  given  any  undue  incentive  to  remain 
in  workshops  for  the  blind.  This  sup¬ 
plement  should  be  charged  to  the  Wel¬ 
fare  Account. 

(6)  In  order,  so  far  as  possible,  to  guard 
against  interruptions  in  the  incomes  of 
clients  employed  in  workshops  for  the 
blind,  provisions  should  be  made  for  paying 
clients  for  approved  absence  from  work,  for 
vacation,  and  for  holidays. 
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The  foregoing  principles  and  procedures 
may  require  some  modification  in  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  clients  receiving  Public  Assist¬ 
ance.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  manner 
they  may  be  applied  to  such  clients  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  Public  Assistance  laws  and 
regulations  that  are  in  effect  in  each  State. 

In  accordance  with  a  ruling  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  that  portion 
of  the  clients’  gross  pay  which  is  charged 
to  the  Welfare  Account  or  to  the  Training 
Account  is  exempt  from  taxation  on  the 
grounds  that  it  represents  gifts,  and  not 
earnings,  which  are  granted  essentially  on 
the  basis  of  need.  This  ruling  applies  specifi¬ 
cally  to  The  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind;  but  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
precedent  on  the  basis  of  which  a  similar 
ruling  might  be  obtained  which  would  ap¬ 
ply  on  a  nation-wide  basis  or  which  might 
serve  as  a  basis  for  obtaining  a  similar  rul¬ 
ing  through  the  local  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  that  might  apply  to  the  agencies 
concerned. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  to  the  clients 
of  special  workshops  for  the  blind  which 
will  result  from  the  use  of  the  foregoing 
principles  and  procedures,  the  separation 
of  the  operational  expenses  of  the  work¬ 
shops  from  the  direct  subsidies  to  the 
wages  of  employed  clients  and  from  wage 
subsidies  related  to  training  provides  in¬ 
formation  for  the  management  of  such 
workshops  which  may  be  of  inestimable 
value  in  computing  prices  for  the  products 
of  the  workshops,  in  preparing  reports  on 
the  operation  of  the  workshops,  and  in 
determining  the  degree  of  efficiency  with 
which  the  workshops  are  operated. 


In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  revert  to 
the  opening  statement  that  there  is  no 
justification  for  segregating  in  special  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind  those  blind  persons  who 
are  capable  of  engaging  in  fully  competi¬ 
tive  employment.  Some  clients  will  be  found 
to  become  capable  of  engaging  in  fully 
competitive  employment  as  a  result  of  the 
training  and  experience  which  they  receive 
in  special  workshops  for  the  blind.  Such 
clients  should  be  given  firm  and  repeated 
assurance  that,  if  they  accept  suitable  em¬ 
ployment  under  fully  competitive  condi¬ 
tions  and  should  fail  in  such  employment 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  they  will  be 
welcome  to  return  to  their  employment  in 
the  workshops  for  the  blind  at  the  levels 
of  pay  which  they  had  achieved  before 
leaving  the  workshops  and  on  the  type  of 
work  on  which  they  were  last  employed  in 
the  workshops.  This  assurance  is  frequently 
a  most  important  buttress  to  the  self- 
confidence  of  the  blind  persons.  Without  it, 
some  blind  persons  will  not  dare  to  venture 
into  fully  competitive  employment  and 
without  it,  consequently,  a  special  workshop 
for  the  blind  will  inevitably  fall  short  of 
fulfilling  its  function  of  serving  as  a  means 
through  which  those  blind  persons,  who 
have  the  capacity,  may  be  inducted  into 
fully  competitive  industry  or  business. 


“The  Print  Shop  of  the  Blind”  by  Ishbel 
Ross  appeared  in  The  Lion  for  June,  1951. 
Miss  Ross  gives  a  short  historical  sketch  of 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  from  its 
origin  to  the  present  day. 
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Storytelling— An  Aid  to  Blind  Children 

ROSEMARY  SLY* 


Small  bodies  bent  eagerly  forward  and 
looks  of  wonder  and  delight  shining  forth 
from  little  faces  proclaim  the  joy  youthful 
listeners  derive  from  the  story-teller’s  art. 
From  time  immemorial  spinning  tales  has 
been  a  pleasure-giving  pastime  for  tiny  tots 
and  aged  adults  alike.  An  additional  worth 
of  story-telling  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
educational  as  well  as  pleasure-giving  value. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  richest  areas  in  the  tale 
spinner’s  art  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  braille 
teacher.  Storytelling  provides  for  both  sense 
training  and  the  socialization  of  the  braille 
child.  Further,  the  dramatizing  of  stories 
has  much  to  offer  sightless  youngsters. 

Psychology  tells  us  that  the  sense  of  hear¬ 
ing  is  second  only  to  sight.  The  sightless 
must  rely  on  hearing  to  determine  their 
location,  to  recognize  things  about  them, 
and  to  decide  upon  what  course  of  action 
to  take.  Directing  attention  to  and  explain¬ 
ing  sound  which  might  have  meaning  is 
helpful  in  orienting  a  blind  child.  Then, 
too,  many  things  which  cannot  be  touched 
can  only  be  learned  through  the  ear.  Story¬ 
telling  sharpens  the  braille  child’s  auditory 
ability  by  teaching  him  to  listen  and  con¬ 
centrate* 1. 

Braille  tots  enjoy  stories  told  first  about 
themselves  and  the  activities  they  perform. 
It  is  important  that  they  listen  to  the 
story,  not  to  the  voice2.  From  “experience 
stories”  the  teacher  should  move  on  to 


*  Rosemary  Sly,  a  senior  at  Marygrove  College,  is 
taking  courses  in  the  education  of  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  at  Wayne  University  and  is  doing  her  prac¬ 
tice  teaching  in  braille  and  sight-saving  classes  in 
Detroit. 

1  Lowenfeld,  Berthold,  ed.  The  Blind  Preschool 
Child,  pp.  107-108. 

2  Class  lecture  of  Mrs.  Helen  Maier,  March  G, 
»950. 
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other  things  of  interest  to  youngsters. 
Broadening  the  content  away  from  the 
children  also  helps  broaden  their  compre¬ 
hension.  The  story-teller,  in  the  person 
of  the  teacher,  is  in  an  excellent  position 
to  draw  her  sightless  pupils  out  of  them¬ 
selves  by  helping  them  gain  a  greater  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  world  of  reality  which  is 
everywhere  about  them. 

One  of  the  surest  ways  to  captivate  the 
non-sighted  youngster’s  heart  is  through 
the  telling  of  tales  chuck  full  of  onomato¬ 
poeia.  Stories  with  sounds,  though  thrilling 
to  the  sighted  child,  fairly  “brim  over”  with 
meaning  for  the  sightless.  The  chug-chug- 
chug  of  trains  and  the  clanging  of  street 
cars  symbolize  the  city,  while  mooing  cows 
and  neighing  horses  are  associated  with  the 
country.  Children  delight  in  supplying  the 
sounds  in  stories,  for  the  sheer  joy  of  imita¬ 
tion  as  well  as  to  show  teacher  that  they 
understand. 

The  telling  of  fantastic  stories  should  be 
made  apparent  to  the  youngsters  before 
the  tale  is  told;  otherwise,  the  children’s 
mirth,  which  would  normally  flow  from 
such  a  yarn,  will  be  less  spontaneous  or 
completely  lacking  due  to  confusion  and 
misunderstanding.  This  situation  would  do 
more  harm  than  good,  for  it  could  easily 
add  to  the  store  of  misty  ideas  pent  up  in 
many  a  blind  child’s  mind.  Unless  the 
teacher  tells  the  story  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  comprehension  easily  attainable,  the 
effort  is  in  vain. 

Stories  with  morals  have  their  rightful 
place  in  any  classroom.  “The  Tortoise  and 
the  Hare”  offers  several  good  mottoes  for 
imitation,  for  example,  “boasting  is  not  a 
very  wise  policy,”  “the  quickest  one  is  not 
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always  the  most  superior,”  and  “don’t  be 
too  sure  of  yourself.” 

Getting  the  blind  child  to  apologize  for 
bumping  into  another  child,  to  be  patient 
when  someone  has  the  toy  he  would  like  to 
play  with,  and  to  say  “please”  and  “thank 
you”  is  a  difficult  task3.  Rather  than  nag 
youngsters  about  being  courteous  to  others, 
the  wise  braille  teacher  will  tell  her  pupils 
stories  about  polite  boys  and  girls;  a  refer¬ 
ral  to  “the  courteous  child  in  the  story”  at 
the  appropriate  time  should  be  sufficient. 
The  same  principle  may  be  used  to  good 
advantage  in  teaching  the  youngsters  about 
safety.  Many  an  idea  may  be  gotten  across 
to  braille  children  via  the  story. 

Interesting  the  pre-primary  braille  child 
in  stories  is  a  step  forward  in  the  braille 
reading  readiness  program.  His  interest  in 
listening  to  stories  will  lead  to  a  desire  to 
read  tales  for  himself.  The  pleasure  he  can 
derive  from  reading  will  be  apparent  to 
the  child.  The  story-teller  may  easily  be  the 
first  to  whet  the  braille  youngster’s  thirst 
for  knowledge. 

Stories  bring  new  experiences  to  the  blind 
child.  He  travels  via  stories,  as  does  also  the 
sighted  child.  Tales  of  people,  places  and 
things  which  are  foreign  to  the  youngster 
may  be  supplemented  by  models.  A  Dutch 
doll,  from  her  little  pointed  cap  to  her 
“real”  wooden  shoes,  will  give  a  fairly  ac¬ 
curate  concept  of  the  manner  of  dressing 
among  Dutch  girls,  as  well  as  prove  an  ex¬ 
cellent  model  in  illustrating  a  tale  about 
Holland.  Descriptions  of  people,  places,  im¬ 
pressions  and  reactions  help  stimulate  and 
inform  braille  children;  they  also  produce 
visual  imagery  which  is  essential  to  normal 
thinking4. 

The  teacher  should  help  the  children  get 
the  correct  concept  of  a  new  term  by  relat¬ 
ing  it  to  an  old  term.  Good  verbal  descrip- 

3  Lowenfeld,  Berthold,  ed.  op.  cit.,  p.  in. 

4  Potter,  C.  Stanley.  “Orientation  to  Blindness.” 

Outlook  for  the  Blind,  December  1949,  p.  292. 
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tion  of  texture,  size  and  temperature  is  a 
way  in  which  an  idea  of  the  world  may  be 
obtained. 

Increased  vocabularies  are  a  result  of  list¬ 
ening  to  stories — vocabularies  which  are 
usually  rather  limited.  This,  in  turn,  will 
give  rise  to  greater  conversational  ability. 
Stories  make  for  better  verbal  expression 
and  a  more  fruitful  imagination.  Indeed, 
story-telling  can  do  much  to  socialize  the 
sightless  child. 

To  test  her  pupils’  understanding,  it  is 
wise  for  the  teacher  to  ask  questions  about 
the  characters  and  action  in  the  story.  If  a 
tale  is  especially  popular  with  the  group, 
one  of  the  children  may  enjoy  re-telling  it. 
This  not  only  creates  an  audience  situation 
for  the  one  telling  the  story  but  also  aids 
him  in  verbal  expression. 

Story  dramatization,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
story,  is  important  as  well  as  enjoyed5.  It 
makes  for  socialization  since  it  is  necessary 
for  the  youngsters  to  work  together  to  “re¬ 
live”  the  story.  No  props  are  necessary.  Each 
child  may  choose  his  own  part.  Acting  out 
stories  creates  physical  activity  which  is 
vital  to  little  braille  people  who  are  often 
inhibited.  Dramatizing,  too,  will  help  to 
eradicate  blindisms.  “Let’s  pretend”  has  a 
definite  place  in  muscle  development.  Be¬ 
ing  a  train,  or  walking  like  a  duck  are  imi¬ 
tations  of  real  life  situations  which  do  much 
to  provide  for  the  physical  growth  of  the 
non-sighted  child6. 

Working  out  projects  built  about  a  story 
promotes  teamwork  among  pupils.  A  table 
display  of  Farmer  Jones’  farm  calls  for  sug¬ 
gestions  from  each  child.  Making  silhou¬ 
ettes  of  “Little  Red  Riding  Hood,”  or  col¬ 
oring  “the  big  bad  wolf”  with  the  aid  of 
a  stencil  will  furnish  material  for  a  bulletin 
board. 

There  are  countless  ways  in  which  the 

s  Class  lecture  of  Miss  Geraldine  Fredericks,  March 
20,  1950. 

e  Lowenfeld,  Berthold,  ed.  op.  cit.,  p.  69. 
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braille  teacher  can  make  use  of  stories. 
The  story-teller  can  bring  braille  youngsters 
to  know  and  understand  the  world  better 
through  her  art.  She  can  help  them  build 


a  rich  inner  life  and  a  pleasing  personality 
by  teaching  them  to  listen  and  speak  well, 
and  to  get  along  with  others,  through  the 
medium  of  the  story. 


Teaching  Industrial  Arts  to  Blind  Children 


r 

Present  day  living  requires  an  ever  in¬ 
creasing  range  of  abilities  of  each  in¬ 
dividual.  In  order  to  meet  the  life  situations 
that  the  learner  faces,  a  curriculum  must 
be  set  up  so  as  to  provide  experiences  for 
adequate  growth  and  development.  The 
curriculum  must  include  experiences  which 
have  been  selected  with  regard  for  the  total 
make-up  of  the  learner;  that  is,  the  intellec¬ 
tual,  emotional,  physical  and  social  aspects. 

The  goal  in  the  guidance  of  the  sightless 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  sighted;  namely, 
the  development  of  a  well-rounded  per¬ 
sonality.  There  can  be  no  set  pattern  for 
the  guidance  of  the  blind  any  more  than  we 
have  a  “one  pattern  program”  for  the  nor¬ 
mal  child,  for  the  very  reason  that  each  is 
an  individual. 

Too  many  people  in  the  world  at  large 
are  inclined  to  think  that  people  with  a 
handicap  must  be  educated  by  an  entirely 
different  educational  program  and  that  the 
objectives  for  such  cannot  be  the  same  as 
for  those  that  have  a  normal  physique.  This 
is  definitely  an  erroneous  concept.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  blind  were  taught  en¬ 
tirely  in  a  public  institution,  usually  state 
supported.  The  present  day  movement  has 
been  for  the  public  school  system  to  arrange 
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and  care  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Consequently  a  blind  child  is  better  trained 
to  mingle  and  compete  with  seeing  in¬ 
dividuals,  by  associationg  with  them  in  the 
classroom  and  playground. 

The  instructors  for  the  handicapped 
realize  that  their  problem  is  to  adjust  their 
students  to  live  as  normal  a  life  as  possible, 
and  prepare  them  to  meet  life  situations  as 
they  present  themselves.  The  handicapped 
do  not  want  to  be  sheltered  from  every¬ 
day  obligations  but  rather  meet  their  own 
individual  problems.  Unless  they  are  treated 
in  this  manner,  emotional  disturbances  can 
also  be  acquired. 

In  planning  the  program  for  those  that 
are  blind,  some  may  feel  that  if  only  busy 
work  is  provided  it  will  utilize  their  time. 
Yes,  it  may  do  that  but,  most  likely,  that 
is  all. 

In  our  particular  situation  the  blind  have 
the  same  opportunities  for  growth  and 
development  as  the  normal  children.  Their 
special  instructor,  Jennette  Maris,  is  pro¬ 
viding  such  enriched  experiences  for  them 
that  they  will  be  able  to  meet  their  in¬ 
dividual  problems  independently  and  with 
a  highly  developed  sense  of  security. 

An  industrial  arts  program  for  blind 
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students  should  be  kept  on  the  level  of 
sighted  children  of  the  same  age  and  mental 
maturity.  Construction,  assembly  and  finish¬ 
ing  may  be  maintained  on  a  comparable 
plane. 

The  objectives  set  forth  are  identical 
with  those  for  the  sighted  child,  but  pos¬ 
sibly  they  have  a  deeper  meaning. 

One  of  the  foremost  aims  of  industrial 
arts  is  the  explorational  experience.  Here 
the  student  is  given  the  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  a  large  array  of  many 
types  of  tools.  There  is  also  the  experi¬ 
mentation  with  different  processes  and 
materials.  This  forms  habits  and  skills  in 
the  student,  as  well  as  knowledges  and 
attitudes, — all  of  which  are  necessary  in  a 
technological  society. 

Consumer  literacy,  which  is  still  an  un¬ 
worked  field  in  industrial  arts,  is  the  second 
main  objective.  As  each  day  passes,  our 
world  is  becoming  more  technically  in¬ 
volved.  We  must  learn  to  adapt  ourselves 
intelligently  to  those  changes.  The  blind 
student  has  need  of  knowledge  of  repair, 
maintenance  and  general  use  of  products 
to  receive  the  most  from  his  investment, 
just  as  the  sighted  student  does.  Through 
consumer  literacy  our  students  will  be¬ 
come  wiser  and  more  intelligent  in  an  in¬ 
dustrial  society. 

The  pupil  is  assisted  in  analyzing  him¬ 
self  through  the  interest  he  takes  in  different 
kinds  of  shop  experiences,  together  with 
the  ability  which  he  shows  in  the  work.  The 
student  is  assisted  in  choosing  and  adjusting 
his  curriculum  as  well  as  consideration  of 
higher  educational  plans. 

The  opportunity  for  the  students  to  work 
with  their  hands  is  one  of  the  oldest  funda¬ 
mentals  of  industrial  arts.  Here  the  student 
is  aided  in  developing  skills  through  ex¬ 
periences  which  assist  in  determining  his 
ability  for  mechanical  skill  in  using  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Posture  is  a  vital  factor  in  regard  to  skill. 


It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  how 
a  hand  is  held  for  planing  or  driving  a 
nail,  stance  at  the  table  saw,  etc.  The  one 
best  way  of  doing  a  thing  is  termed  a  “stand¬ 
ard”  operation.  The  student  should  be 
taught  to  do  it  this  correct  way  as  far  as  is 
practical.  This  objective,  is  exceptionally 
hard  to  fulfill  with  the  student  that  has 
never  had  sight. 

Personal  and  social  growth  should  bring 
out  leaders  as  well  as  followers.  The  teacher 
should  develop  the  finer  requisites  of 
character  in  the  pupil.  The  latter  can 
learn  to  work  with  others  and  to  follow 
a  good  example  set  for  him.  Many  people 
fail  in  life  because  they  have  not  learned  to 
work  with  others.  The  student  should  be 
guided  in  formulating  good  opinions  to¬ 
ward  safety,  housing,  wages  and  hours,  sani¬ 
tation,  preserving  natural  resources,  etc. 

With  more  leisure  time,  avocational  in¬ 
terests  developed  in  the  shop  are  coming 
more  into  the  foreground.  It  is  up  to  the 
teacher  to  provide  various  useful  and  last¬ 
ing  interests  and  activities  for  the  pupil’s 
leisure  time.  Handicapped  people  need 
to  get  out  of  the  “rocking  chair”  philosophy 
and  enter  into  the  many  fields  of  interest 
available  to  them  through  a  well  rounded 
industrial  arts  program. 

In  project  construction,  lectures,  reading 
and  field  trips  these  objectives  have  been 
constantly  revised  and  reorganized  in  an 
attempt  to  better  fulfill  the  needs  of  the 
students. 

In  the  woods  area  we  have  found  an 
excellent  medium  for  learning  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  hand  tool  manipulation.  The 
first  project  attempted  was  a  simple  shelf. 
This  consists  of  an  irregularly  shaped  8"  x 
6"  with  a  half  round  shelf  fastened  with 
brads.  The  student  selected  the  design  he 
desired,  which  had  been  cut  from  me¬ 
chanical  drawing  paper.  This  can  be  varied 
for  the  students  that  have  good  object  per¬ 
ception,  by  allowing  them  to  design  their 
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own.  This  pattern,  or  template,  was  secured 
to  half-inch  yellow  poplar  with  rubber 
cement.  The  wood  was  held  in  the  vice  with 
the  template  away  from  the  operator.  A  cop¬ 
ing  saw  was  used  to  cut  the  wood  as  close  to 
the  template  as  possible.  By  checking  with 
a  finger  of  the  left  hand  it  was  possible 
to  readily  determine  how  close  the  saw 
teeth  were  from  the  template.  This  check¬ 
ing  should  be  done  at  close  intervals  to 
minimize  the  filing  operation  that  follows. 
Difficulty  may  be  apparent  as  the  student 
proceeds,  as  the  saw  must  be  worked  at  a 
ninety  degree  angle  with  the  wood.  Check¬ 
ing  should  be  done  between  every  few 
strokes  of  the  saw  to  be  certain  that  the 
template  is  being  followed.  If  too  much 
difficulty  is  encountered  it  may  be  helpful 
to  make  use  of  two  templates,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  wood.  If  these  are  placed  directly 
opposite  each  other  the  problem  of  cutting 
at  a  right  angle  to  the  wood  is  greatly  re¬ 
duced. 

After  the  template  had  been  completely 
cut  out,  a  half-round  cabinet  wood  file  and 
a  double  cut  smooth  fde  were  used,  working 
with  the  grain  as  much  as  possible.  The 
coarse  or  cabinet  file  will  remove  any 
rough  or  irregular  edges.  A  smooth  file 
was  used  to  remove  all  coping  saw  and 
file  marks.  A  try  square  was  used  at  this 
point  to  determine  if  the  sawing  and  filing 
had  left  a  ninety  degree  angle  along  the 
edge.  By  holding  the  handle  on  the  face 
of  the  board  with  the  left  hand,  the  thumb 
nail  of  the  right  hand  was  worked  along 
the  blade  of  the  try  square  which  rested  on 
the  edge.  If  the  thumb  nail  could  find  an 
opening  under  the  blade  of  the  try  square 
it  was  not  square  and  had  to  be  worked 
with  the  file. 

When  it  was  relatively  square  the  back 
was  sanded  with  o,  2/0,  and  4/0  sandpaper 
on  the  face  and  edges  in  the  order  men¬ 
tioned.  The  sandpaper  was  wrapped  around 
a  small  block  of  wood, — not  tacked, — as  the 


tacks  may  scratch  the  wood  and,  also,  there 
is  a  waste  of  paper  when  that  method  is 
used.  When  the  sanding  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  no  scratches  or  blemishes  were 
apparent  and  the  edges  had  a  glassy  ap¬ 
pearance. 

For  the  shelf  we  secured  a  small  piece  of 
half-inch  stock  that  was  at  least  as  long  as 
the  widest  part  of  the  back.  A  smooth 
plane  was  used  to  square  off  one  edge  of  the 
board.  The  board  was  placed  in  the  vise 
with  the  grain  parallel  with  the  bench.  We 
made  sure  the  blade  was  square  in  the 
plane.  This  was  done  by  holding  the  plane 
with  the  sole  or  bottom  resting  in  the  left 
hand.  By  moving  the  index  and  middle 
fingers  across  the  extreme  edges  of  the  plane 
iron  it  was  easy  to  determine  whether  the 
plane  would  make  an  even  cut.  If  the 
blade  was  uneven  it  could  be  corrected  by 
moving  the  lateral  adjusting  lever.  Long, 
continuous  strokes  were  necessary  but  they 
had  to  be  shallow  or  the  wood  would  chip. 
Using  a  braille  rule  we  measured  the  width 
of  the  back  at  the  widest  place,  divided  the 
measurement  and  set  a  pair  of  dividers  to 
this  length.  We  then  placed  one  leg  of  the 
dividers  on  the  planed  edge  in  the  center 
of  the  board  and  swung  a  half  circle  and 
scribed  a  line  on  the  wood.  If  this  was 
heavy  enough  the  coping  saw  could  be  used 
just  at  the  side  of  the  scribed  line.  Follow¬ 
ing  a  scribed  line  was  relatively  the  same 
procedure  as  was  used  with  the  template. 
It  is  definitely  more  profitable  for  the  blind 
person  to  be  familiar  with  the  scribed  line 
as  it  is  the  only  practical  way  we  have  found 
whereby  he  can  do  his  own  marking.  In 
following  the  scribed  line  the  finger  nail 
was  again  used  in  directing  the  saw.  When 
the  line  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
board  from  the  operator  it  facilitated  mat¬ 
ters,  as  both  hands  could  work  at  relatively 
the  same  time.  The  sawing  was  followed 
by  filing  and  sanding  as  before. 

The  shelf  was  then  placed  on  the  wrong 
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side  of  the  back  at  the  widest  place,  or 
where  the  shelf  was  desired.  This  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  student  to 
develop  some  ability  of  judging  distance 
and,  also,  some  idea  of  proportion.  Let 
him  place  the  shelf  where  he  thinks  it  is 
square.  Some  suggestion  from  the  teacher 
may  be  necessary,  but  I  have  found  this 
true  in  only  a  few  cases.  When  the  shelf 
was  in  an  appropriate  position  a  line  was 
scratched  across  the  back  along  the  edge  of 
the  shelf  with  a  scribe  or  scratch  awl.  The 
shelf  was  then  removed  from  the  back  and, 
with  the  braille  rule,  a  mark  was  made  14 
of  an  inch  below  the  scribed  line  at  each 
end.  These  two  marks  were  then  joined 
with  a  scribed  line  using  the  shelf  as  a 
straight  edge,  making  two  lines  14  of  an 
inch  apart. 

The  next  step  was  cutting  the  head  from 
a  1I/2  inch  No.  16  brad  with  a  pair  of  side 
cutting  pliers,  or  diagonal  cutting  nippers. 
We  placed  the  nail  in  a  Yankee  hand  drill 
with  the  point  out,  and  drilled  holes  along 
the  lower  line,  starting  about  one  inch  in 
from  each  edge  and  placing  the  holes  one 
inch  apart.  The  back  was  then  prepared  for 
the  shelf. 

With  a  marking  guage  a  line  was  scribed 
in  the  center  of  the  straight  edge  of  the 
shelf.  The  lumber  was  ]/2  inch  thick  so  the 
marking  gauge  must  be  set  for  y4  inch. 
This  was  a  rather  difficult  manipulation,  as 
the  rule  must  be  held  in  the  left  hand  along 
with  the  marking  gauge.  The  right  hand 
had  to  be  kept  free  to  secure  the  thumb 
screw  when  the  gauge  was  set  to  the  correct 
length.  To  operate  the  marking  gauge,  hold 
the  shelf  in  the  left  hand  and,  with  the 
sleeve  of  the  marking  gauge  in  the  right, 
draw  it  toward  the  operator  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  point  will  scribe  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  in  the  straight  edge  of  the  shelf. 

The  project  was  next  prepared  for  as¬ 
sembling.  We  placed  ii/2  inch  brads 
through  the  holes  drilled  in  the  back,  allow¬ 


ing  them  to  protude  through  about  half 
an  inch.  Next,  we  placed  the  shelf  in  a 
vise  with  the  scribed  line  up.  The  back  was 
put  into  position  with  the  brads  in  the 
scribed  lines  and  the  two  outside  brads 
driven  part  way  into  the  shelf.  Removing 
the  shelf  from  the  vise,  we  checked  to  be 
certain  that  the  shelf  was  in  the  correct 
position  on  the  back.  When  all  was  correct 
we  replaced  the  shelf  and  drove  the  nails. 

Wood  finishing  presents  more  of  a  prob¬ 
lem,  but  good  results  can  be  obtained  with 
a  more  or  less  dust  proof  room.  For  a 
natural  finish,  apply  a  coat  of  four  or  five 
pound  cut  shellac  thinned  twenty-five  to 
fifty  percent  with  denatured  alcohol.  The 
shellac  will  seal  and  fill  the  wood.  This 
is  a  thin  liquid  and  will  run  if  the  brush 
is  dipped  too  deep.  For  best  results  remove 
the  largest  amount  of  shellac  from  the 
brush  by  drawing  it  across  the  lip  of  the 
can  before  using.  When  the  shellac  is  thin¬ 
ned  there  is  no  problem  of  brush  marks. 
However,  if  too  much  shellac  is  used,  it 
will  run  and  leave  dark  streaks.  All  brush 
strokes  in  any  kind  of  finishing  material 
should  be  made  with  the  grain.  Allow  two 
to  four  hours  for  the  shellac  to  dry  and 
then  go  over  it  lightly  with  fine  steel  wool 
or  6/0  sandpaper.  This  smoothing  opera¬ 
tion  should  be  done  sparingly,  as  the  coat¬ 
ing  of  shellac  is  thin. 

One  or  two  coats  of  varnish,  satin  or  gloss 
finish,  should  follow  the  shellac.  Varnish 
must  be  put  on  in  a  very  thin  coat  as  it  will 
run,  causing  an  uneven  finish.  Small  Rub¬ 
bles  may  become  apparent  while  spreading 
the  varnish  and  these  can  be  removed  by 
using  just  the  tip  of  the  bristles. 

In  analyzing  the  above  cited  example,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  finished  product  is  the 
same  as  one  produced  by  a  sighted  person 
but  it  is  also  evident  that  the  directions 
must  be  well  planned  before  presenting  it 
to  the  individual,  and  they  must  be  very 
(Continued  on  page  2 jo) 
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THE  BLIND  IN  SCHOOL  AND  SOCI¬ 
ETY,  A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STUDY.  New 
edition  with  additional  material.  By 
Thomas  D.  Cutsforth,  Ph.D.  Foreword  by 
Hector  Chevigny.  New  York,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  269  pp.  $2.75. 

In  1933  D.  Appleton  and  Co.  published 
the  first  edition  of  The  Blind  in  School  and 
Society  by  Thomas  D.  Cutsforth.  At  the 
time  the  New  York  Times  hailed  the  book 
as  “a  revolutionary  work.”  The  publishers 
claimed  it  “by  long  odds  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  contribution  yet  made  to  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  blind.”  The  majority  of 
workers  for  the  blind,  however,  were  vio¬ 
lently  critical,  many  of  them  labeling  the 
book  as  a  personal  attack  on  existing  in¬ 
stitutions — an  attack  that  in  their  opinion 
could  only  prove  harmful  to  the  welfare 
of  the  blind.  Still,  the  book  was  widely 
read,  it  was  discussed  eagerly  by  students, 
psychologists,  and  workers  alike.  Instead  of 
being  forgotten  over  the  years,  its  influence 
and  popularity  increased  steadily,  and  it 
came  to  be  considered  a  “must  book”  for 
anyone  interested  in  the  blind.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  about  ten  years  ago  it  became 
out  of  print.  After  that,  any  exceptional 
copies  which  might  be  located  through  a 
second  hand  dealer  commanded  exorbitant 
prices.  The  book  had  become  a  real  collec¬ 
tor’s  item.  Therefore,  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  considers  it  a  real 
service  to  the  field  to  make  this  rare  classic 
work  again  available. 

Perhaps  the  reception  the  book  was  ac¬ 
corded  in  1933  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
quoting  from  two  reviews  of  the  time,  pre¬ 
senting  two  different  viewpoints.  From  The 
American  Journal  of  Sociology ,  Nov.  1933: 


.  .  .  how  can  it  be  said  that  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind  there  ‘have  been  no 
pioneers  since  Howe’?  How  can  it  be 
alleged  that  heads  of  schools  as  a  general 
thing  seek  to  perpetuate  the  ‘institutional 
life,’  when  not  a  few  are  doing  all  they 
can  in  just  the  opposite  direction?  How 
can  it  be  claimed  that  most  schools  do 
not  try  to  promote  outside  contacts  for 
their  pupils?  Is  there  any  right  to  refer 
to  the  pupils  as  ‘caged  animals’?  In  such 
a  matter  as  the  defense  of  begging  by 
the  blind,  with  its  grim  humor,  we  may 
exercise  forgiveness,  when  the  real  aim 
is  to  set  forth  the  desperate  economic 
condition  of  the  blind.  Also,  is  it  the 
fault  of  the  schools  if  pupils  come  to 
have  an  exceeding  reliance  upon  their 
teachers?  Should  pupils  in  the  days  of 
their  youth  be  made  to  know  all  the  bit¬ 
terly  hard  lot  they  are  later  to  face  eco¬ 
nomically  in  the  world? 

and  from  School  and  Society ,  Dec.  2,  1933: 

Let  your  thanks  and  praise  go  to  Psychol¬ 
ogist  Cutsforth.  A  striking  feature  of  his 
treatise  is  its  copious  array  of  those 
methods  of  teaching  which  fail  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  blind  child  for  his  own  world 
of  experience  so  that  he  may  live  in 
harmony  with  himself.  The  normal  per¬ 
son  lives  in  a  world  of  visual  forms  and 
color.  The  educational  material  is  pre- 
ponderatingly  concerned  with  that.  To 
impose  this  sort  of  teaching  on  the  blind 
is  to  give  him  names  only.  It  produces  a 
surfeit  of  verbalism  like  the  talk  of  col¬ 
lege  students  who  never  did  any  labor 
but  who  discourse  on  the  relation  of 
capitalists  to  the  working  man.  Why 
burden  the  blind  child  with  visual  con¬ 
cepts  when  other  sensory  ideas  are  availa¬ 
ble  and  much  more  meaningful  to  him? 
The  current  method  sacrifices  reality  on 
the  altar  of  literary  hypocrisy.  It  is  a 
birthright  sold  for  a  mess  of  verbiage. 
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Returning  to  our  own  times,  the  point 
of  view  of  today  is  illustrated  by  these  lines 
from  Hector  Chevigny’s  Foreword  to  the 
present  edition: 

Perhaps  the  soundest  proof  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  book  is  that  today  we  can 
read  it  with  dispassion  and  wonder  what 
caused  all  the  uproar.  We  are  now 
familiar  with  its  approach,  its  language 
and  its  concepts.  Not  everyone  in  or  out 
of  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  yet 
likes  the  book,  probably  no  one  believes 
it  perfect,  yet  its  enormous  capability 
for  stimulating  thought  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded.  It  laid  the  foundations  for  what 
might  well  be  termed  the  social  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  the  blind.  It  is  not  only  the 
pioneer  effort  in  this  direction,  it  is  still 
one  of  the  very  few  works  on  the  subject 
we  as  yet  have.  And,  in  my  opinion  at 
least,  other  writers  who  approach  the 
same  subject  will  have  to  strive  hard  to 
achieve  Cutsf  orth’s  clarity,  informational 
content  and  quality  of  writing.  The  re- 
publication  has  been  made  imperative 
by  the  demand  for  this  book.  Quite 
aside  from  this  it  deserves  to  be  made 
better  known. 

Besides  the  Foreword  the  additional  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  new  edition  represents  the 
chapter:  “Blindness  as  an  Adequate  Ex¬ 
pression  of  Anxiety,”  taken  from  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  for  1939,  and  some 
new  items  in  the  Bibliography.  For  the 
rest  the  new  edition  is  an  exact  copy  of  the 
old  one.  We  think  the  interest  in  the  new 
version  will  at  least  equal  that  accorded 
the  first  publication.  It  is  good  to  know 
that  the  publisher’s  lack  of  foresight  no 
longer  prevents  us  from  reading  and  con¬ 
sulting  this  book. 

Helga  Lende 

- — - — :o::o::o: - 


Current  literature 


The  July- August,  1951  issue  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Journal  of  Occupational  Therapy,  of¬ 
ficial  publication  of  the  American  Occupa¬ 
tional  Therapy  Association,  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  a  discussion  of  occupational 
therapy  as  it  relates  to  work  with  the 
visually  handicapped.  There  are  eight  ar¬ 
ticles  written  by  individuals  who  in  their 
respective  fields  have  worked  with  blind 
persons.  The  content  of  the  articles  ranges 
from  discussion  of  basic  philosophy  to  de¬ 
scription  of  specific  programs.  The  titles  of 
the  articles  are  self-explanatory,  and  they 
are  listed  as  they  appear  on  the  contents 
page:  “The  Need  for  Occupational  Ther¬ 
apy  in  Retinal  Detachments,”  by  Dr. 
Graham  Clark;  “Occupational  Therapy 
Programs  for  Eye  Patients,”  by  Thelma  L. 
Wellerson:  “Blindness  and  Functional  Nor¬ 
mality,”  by  Charles  G.  Ritter;  “The  Use  of 
Educational  Toys  in  the  Training  of  Blind 
Preschool  Children,”  by  Josephine  Brown; 
“The  Role  of  the  Dog  Guide  in  the 
Field  of  Rehabilitation,”  by  Elizabeth  L. 
Hutchinson;  “Independent  Foot  Travel  for 
the  Blind  with  the  Use  of  the  Cane,”  by 
Norma  Griggs;  “Work  Testing  for  the 
Blind,”  by  Anne  L.  Stevens;  and  “Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind  in 
Puerto  Rico,”  by  Maria  Isabel  Ponton. 

“The  Effect  of  Practice  on  the  Perception 
of  Obstacles  by  the  Blind,”  by  Philip  Wor- 
chel  and  Jack  Mauney,  was  published  in 
the  March  1951  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Ex¬ 
perimental  Psychology.  In  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effect  of  training  in  the  perception 
of  obstacles,  the  authors  used  seven  totally 
blind  subjects  who  had  failed  previously  in 
an  obstacle  test  course,  and  gave  them  210 
training  trials  under  conditions  favorable 
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for  learning.  The  post  practice  test  series 
showed,  for  all  subjects,  greater  consistency 
in  “first  preceptions”,  regardless  of  the 
starting  point  from  the  obstacle,  smaller 
and  more  consistent  “final  appraisals”; 
fewer  collisions  with  the  obstacle;  and  only 
one  “false  perception”  in  the  blank  trials. 
On  the  basis  of  results  obtained  in  these 
studies,  the  authors  conclude  that  “a  syste¬ 
matic  course  in  perceptual  recognition  and 
determination  of  objects  for  the  blind  may 
be  of  considerable  aid  and  shorten  the 
period  of  trial-and-error  procedure  usually 
adopted  by  the  blind.” 

“The  Blind  Child  of  Pre-School  Age  and 
his  Speech,”  by  Sara  Stinchfield  Hawk,  ap¬ 
peared  in  Vol.  9,  No.  1,  1951,  of  The  Ner¬ 
vous  Child ,  a  quarterly  publication.  It  is 
the  author’s  contention  that  there  are  many 
more  cases  in  need  of  special  speech  train¬ 
ing  in  schools  for  the  blind  than  in  the 
same  number  of  unselected  sighted  chil¬ 
dren.  She  then  goes  on  to  describe  the 


moto-kinaesthetic  method  of  speech  train¬ 
ing  which  she  uses  in  her  work  with  the 
children  at  the  Nursery  School  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped,  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
has  begun  a  new  series  of  pamphlets  which 
are  called  “N.  I.  B.  Biographies.”  The  first 
pamphlet  in  this  series  is  “Edward  Rush- 
ton,”  written  by  Mary  G.  Thomas.  Edward 
Rushton  is  best  known  to  many  as  the 
founder  or  part-founder  of  the  Liverpool 
School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  but  in  this 
concise  and  informative  pamphlet  it  is  made 
clear  that  this  was  but  one  event  in  the 
full  life  of  a  truly  remarkable  man.  Rush- 
ton  was  among  the  first  to  realize  and 
demonstrate  by  personal  example  that  the 
blind  can  take  their  rightful  place  in  nor¬ 
mal  society.  Yet  he  found  time  to  champion 
the  cause  of  Ireland  and  to  campaign  ac¬ 
tively  against  Negro  slavery,  and  to  write  a 
good  deal  of  rather  good,  although  not 
great,  poetry. 


A  DANISH  BRAILLE  WRITER 
FOR  CHRISTMAS 


NEW  IMPROVED  MODEL 
OF  THE 

A  &  S  BRAILLE  WRITER 


Is  Now  Available  In  This  Country 

Where  compactness  and  simplicity  are  important  no  other  machine  compares 
with  this  one.  Weight,  with  wooden  base  7  lb.,  complete  with  case  and  felt  pad 
for  decreasing  sound  12  lb.  2  oz. 

PRICE:  $50.00  f.  o.  b.  New  York 
One  Year  Guarantee 
Payment  in  installments  if  desired 


HERBERT  H.  BEUTLER 


Sole  distributor  in  U.  S.  and  Canada 
100  West  72d  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 
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EXECUTIVES  ELECT  OFFICERS 

Annual  election  of  officers  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  State  Agencies  for  the 
Blind  was  held  during  a  meeting  of  that 
organization  in  Los  Angeles  at  the  time  of 
the  convention  of  the  National  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Association,  the  week  of  October  22. 
Lon  Alsup,  Executive  Director  of  the  Texas 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  who  served 
one  term  as  President  in  prior  years,  was 
chosen  again  to  that  office,  succeeding  re¬ 
tiring  President  Harry  E.  Simmons,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind. 

Other  officers:  First  Vice  President, 
George  F.  Meyer,  Executive  Director,  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind; 
Second  Vice  President,  Virginia  Cole,  Di¬ 
rector,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Vermont  Department  of  Social  Welfare; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Mrs.  Lee  Johnston, 
Chief,  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Missouri  Di¬ 
vision  of  Welfare.  Paul  G.  Conlan,  Super¬ 
visor,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Michigan  State  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare,  and  Mr.  Simmons  were  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Board. 

The  Executives’  meeting  followed  a  sec¬ 
tional  session  of  the  National  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Association  devoted  to  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  blind.  Principal  speaker  was  Dr. 
Jacobus  tenBroek,  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind.  Panel  members 
who  discussed  Dr.  tenBroek’s  paper  in¬ 
cluded;  Rev.  Thomas  Carroll,  Boston,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts;  Roy  Kumpe,  Little  Rock,  Ar¬ 
kansas;  Stanley  Potter,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota; 
M.  Robert  Barnett,  New  York  City;  Mary 
Switzer,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Capt.  M.  C. 
Robinson,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia; 
and,  Wayne  Bradley,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Chairman.  (The  Outlook  hopes  to 
devote  space  in  a  future  issue  to  the  panel 
discussion  in  detail.) 


DANISH 

A.  8c  S.  BRAILLE  WRITER 

The  Danish  A.  8c  S.  Braille  Writer  is  now 
available  in  a  new  improved  design,  devel¬ 
oped  in  cooperation  with  the  Royal  Danish 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Copenhagen. 
Herbert  H.  Beutler,  100  West  72d  Street, 
New  York  23,  N.  Y.,  is  the  sole  distributor 
for  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  materials  used  are  a  special  alloy, 
with  all  moving  parts  and  bearings  made 
of  steel  to  insure  long  life  and  smoothness 
of  operation.  A  detachable  plate  or  table 
may  be  fitted  behind  the  carriage  to  facili¬ 
tate  reading  up  to  the  last  character  which 
has  been  written. 

The  paper  is  inserted  beneath  a  hinged 
holder  on  the  roll  and  is  locked  in  place  by 
pins  on  the  flap  when  the  paper  is  rolled  in. 
At  the  end  of  the  page,  the  holder  is  re¬ 
leased  by  means  of  serrated  levers  at  each 
end  of  the  roll.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
reinsert  the  paper  accurately.  Both  right 
and  left  margin  stops  are  adjustable.  Paper 
up  to  9%  inches  width  may  be  used.  There 
is  a  carriage  release  and  a  back-spacer,  d  he 
machine  is  about  1 3 V2  inches  wide,  10 
inches  deep  and  41/2  inches  high.  It  weighs 
about  12  lb.  2  oz.  in  the  case. 

The  A.  8c  S.  Braille  Writers  are  well 
known  for  their  stability  and  durability 
and  are  used  in  the  Royal  Danish  Institute 
for  the  Blind  as  well  as  in  all  Danish  schools 
for  the  blind;  and  are  exported  to  many 
parts  of  the  world.  The  first  model  flown  to 
the  United  States  for  demonstration  is  said 
to  have  been  enthusiastically  received  by 
those  attending  a  recent  conference  of  work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  service 
the  machine  in  this  country  and  it  may  be 
purchased  on  the  installment  plan. 
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This  department  is  an  Outlook  service  to 
readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  application  as  zcell  as  those 
zvho  are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of 
zvork  for  the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge 
is  made  and  we  will  print  as  many  as  space 
will  permit.  The  publishers  do  not  vouch  for 
statements  of  advertisers. 

II  e  also  will  print  zvithout  charge  miscel¬ 
laneous  notices  of  interest  to  professional 
workers  which  are  of  a  non-commercial  na¬ 
ture.  All  other  advertising  will  be  accepted  at 
advertising  rates  which  are  available  on  re¬ 
quest. 

Address  all  correspondence  to:  Outlook  for 
the  Blind ,  iy  West  16th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


The  Hadley  Correspondence  School  announces  the 
publication  of  Braille  Bulletin  Number  24,  listing 
and  describing  the  70  tuition  free  home  study 
courses  offered  in  braille  by  the  Hadley  School.  The 
Hadley  curriculum  includes  four  University  of 
Chicago  courses,  three  in  English  and  one  in  psy¬ 
chology.  For  a  copy  write  to:  The  Hadley  Cor¬ 
respondence  School  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  620  Lincoln 
Avenue,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 


Albert  A.  Smith  of  Higbee,  Mo.,  has  a  new  braille 
method  for  teaching  the  blind  how  to  play  the 
Spanish  guitar.  Persons  may  obtain  the  method  if 
they  will  write  in  braille  and  enclose  a  self-addressed 
envelope  for  details. 


A  Braille  Monthly  Magazine,  designed  to  acquaint 
the  blind  with  more  activities  of  the  negro  race, 
is  available  to  those  who  desire  it.  A  braille  or 
typewritten  letter  to  Mrs.  E.  R.  Merrick,  906  Fayette¬ 
ville  St.,  Durham,  N.  C.,  will  bring  more  information 
about  the  magazine  to  you.  The  letter  should  tell 
the  grade  of  braille  read,  and  it  should  state  whether 
a  small  subscription  fee  would  be  objectionable,  in 
case  necessary  financial  support  is  not  obtainable. 


The  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  1880 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  announces  that  the 
second  edition  of  the  “Transcribers’  Guide  to  Stand¬ 
ard  English  Braille”  by  Bernard  M.  Krebs  is  now 
available  for  general  distribution.  The  main  feature 
of  this  work  is  that  it  presents  all  the  rules  of 
Grade  Two  Braille  with  necessary  clarifications  on 


certain  of  the  more  obscure  points  in  the  rules.  The 
new  edition  of  this  manual  may  be  purchased  for 
$1.00  per  copy,  which  is  one  half  the  actual  printing 
cost. 


The  Family  Doctor,  a  monthly  health  magazine  in 
Grade  Two  Braille,  has  made  its  appearance  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  September  1951  issue.  It  is  published 
with  the  permission  of  the  British  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  Braille  Printing  Works  of  the  Royal 
Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Craigmillar  Park,  Edin¬ 
burgh  9,  Scotland.  The  annual  subscription  rate  is 
twelve  shillings.  (In  U.  S.  currency  $1.68.) 


The  Script  and  Transcription  Exchange,  Office 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  available,  on 
request,  copies  of  a  booklet  prepared  by  the  Junior 
Town  Meeting  League  as  a  manual  to  help  teachers 
use  discussion  techniques.  Titled  Make  Youth  Dis¬ 
cussion  Conscious,  the  manual  describes  techniques 
which  have  been  found  to  be  effective  for  the 
classroom  study  of  current  affairs  as  well  as  tech¬ 
niques  designed  for  assembly  and  radio  discussion 
programs. 


(Continued  from  page  265) 

explicit.  Incidentally,  if  directions  for  the 
guidance  of  the  normal  individual  were 
more  carefully  planned,  perhaps  we  might 
have  better  results. 

In  evaluating  the  curriculum  built  for 
the  sightless  one,  we  must  do  it  with  the 
same  consideration  as  we  do  for  the  nor¬ 
mal  child;  that  is,  in  terms  of  the  total 
development  of  the  individual.  It  must  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  social  living;  it  must 
raise  and  promote  cooperative  group  plan¬ 
ning;  it  must  raise  the  fundamental  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  group.  It  should  take  care  of 
the  individual’s  needs,  as  well  as  provide  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  sound  mental 
health.  It  must  develop  independent  think¬ 
ing,  build  a  wholesome  personality,  and 
give  opportunity  to  build  initiative,  consid¬ 
eration,  courtesy  and  better  social  behavior. 
In  conclusion  may  it  be  said  that  every  in¬ 
dividual  who  is  confronted  with  worth¬ 
while  experiences  increases  his  ability  to 
master  more  difficult  experiences. 
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At  the  speaker’s  table  at  the  luncheon  are,  clockwise,  from  left  foreground, 
Finis  E.  Davis,  superintendent  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
Louisville,  Ky.;  M.  Robert  Barnett,  executive  director  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  New  York;  Alfred  Allen,  secretary-general  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  New  York;  Verner  W.  Clapp,  Acting 
Librarian  of  Congress,  who  presided;  Mr.  Boggs;  and  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  of 
the  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind. 


I  he  Honorable  James  Caleb  Boggs,  Representative  from  Delaware,  was  the  main 
speaker  at  a  luncheon  on  November  ig  at  the  first  National  Conference  on  Library 
Service  for  the  Blind  at  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Congress¬ 
man  Boggs  is  cosponsor  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  temporary  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Blind. 
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Editorially  Speaking 


(We  reproduce  here,  by  permission,  an  edi¬ 
torial  by  Lloyd  H.  Greenwood,  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association,  that 
appeared  in  the  BVA  Bulletin  for  September- 
October  1951,  Vol.  6,  No.  5. — Editor) 

STANDARDS  AND  PRINCIPLES 

The  crop  of  private  agencies  for  the  blind 
whose  very  existence  is  harmful  to  both  the 
blind  individual  and  the  public  does  not 
seem  to  be  decreasing.  It  is  shocking  to 
observe  these  organizations  milking  the 
public  of  funds  to  support  programs  which 
at  best  are  weak  attempts  to  duplicate 
existing  efforts. 

It  appears  that  there  is  an  increasing 
number  of  people  who  consider  blind  in¬ 
dividuals  as  their  stock  in  trade.  Without 
any  consideration  for  the  blind  person, 
these  people  form  organizations  and  begin 
tapping  the  public  for  funds.  Armed  with 
bogus  statistics  and  the  “eternal  darkness'’ 
theme,  these  questionable  outfits  ask  the 
American  people  to  help  supply  everything 
from  dogs  to  dark  glasses. 

Many  of  these  agencies  do  not  seem  to 
be  satisfied  with  their  own  ability  to 
capitalize  on  the  universal  desire  to  lend 
a  hand  to  the  handicapped.  They  must 
contract  with  so-called  fund  raisers,  who 
are  ready  at  the  drop  of  a  scruple  to  set  up 
a  telephone  solicitation  campaign  or  black¬ 
mail  a  philanthropist. 

At  the  hands  of  these  agencies  the  blind 
individual  can  expect  to  get  little  beyond 
a  pregnant  police  dog,  a  secondhand  Xmas 
card,  or  a  chance  to  eat  ice  cream  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  bored  volunteer.  He  can,  how¬ 
ever,  expect  to  lose  a  good  share  of  his 
dignity  and  self-respect,  unless  his  evasion 
tactics  are  well  developed. 


Some  months  ago,  while  walking  down 
the  street,  I  was  approached  by  an  agency 
representative  and  asked  whether  or  not 
I  would  enjoy  periodic  recreation.  While 
this  may  be  an  effective  way  of  increasing 
somebody’s  case  load,  it  gives  the  blind 
foot  traveler  something  to  avoid  besides  the 
usual  open  manhole  and  occupied  baby 
carriages. 

In  justice  to  the  many  reputable  private 
agencies  who  approach  the  problem  of 
blindness  in  a  practical,  realistic  manner 
and  keep  their  emphasis  on  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  instead  of  on  the  wealth  of  the  or¬ 


ganization,  there  should  be  a  concerted 
effort  to  examine  the  ethics  and  standards 
of  all  private  agencies,  organizations,  and 
societies  working  with  the  blind.  This  could 
be  done  by  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  if  properly 


handled  the  results  could  protect  both  the 
public  and  the  blind  against  exploitation, 
and  eventually  improve  the  standards  and 
principles  of  many  agencies.  While  the 
Better  Business  Bureaus  and  the  National 
Information  Bureau  are  well  qualified  to 
evaluate  the  business  practices  of  any  or¬ 
ganization,  they  are  not  qualified  to  state 
whether  the  organization  in  question  is  of 
sufficient  value  to  the  blind  or  whether  its 
program  duplicates  the  work  of  some  other 
agency.  It  would  therefore  seem  wise  for 
the  AAWB  to  establish  a  set  of  standards 
and  principles  and  to  withhold  its  approval 
from  any  agency  which  does  not  observe 
these  standards.  The  AAWB  could  then 
make  available  to  the  Better  Business  and 
National  Information  Bureaus  the  true 
facts  and  figures  on  organizations  in  work 
for  the  blind.  A  motion  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  AAWB  committe  to  review  the 
fund-raising  methods  of  agencies  was  passed 
at  the  AAWB’s  Daytona  Beach  meeting. 
Perhaps  this  will  pave  the  way  for  a  truly 
selective  professional  association  of  workers 
for  the  blind. 
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ROBERT  B.  IRWIN 


Word  is  received  just  as  the  final  make-up  of  this  issue  is  being 
completed,  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  formerly  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind.  Dr.  Irwin  died  on 
December  12  of  a  heart  attack  after  a  four  day  illness. 

His  sudden  passing  comes  with  a  distinct  shock  to  the  uncounted 
numbers  of  the  blind  and  workers  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
world  who  have  been  mightily  influenced  by  his  life.  The  results 
of  his  leadership  in  concepts  and  in  their  practical  application  to 
all  phases  of  work  for  the  amelioration  of  blindness  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind  are  incalculable. 

Since  his  retirement  as  active  head  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 
Dr.  Irwin  has  lived  at  his  home,  “Bonshaw”,  at  Port  Orchard, 
Washington,  for  the  past  year.  Although  retired,  he  was  con¬ 
tinuing  his  active  life  in  his  field,  writing  a  history  of  work  for 
the  blind  in  America,  under  a  grant  from  the  John  Simon 
Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation. 

A  more  complete  account  of  Dr.  Irwin’s  life  and  work  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  New  Outlook. 


The  New 


Foundation  Expands  Professional  Staff 


Research  Director  and  Preschool  Specialist  appointed 


The  appointment  of  two  additional  per¬ 
sonnel  to  the  professional  staff  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  been 
announced  in  New  York  by  M.  Robert  Bar¬ 
nett,  Executive  Director.  The  individuals, 
selected  to  fill  specialized  positions  under 
the  Foundation’s  reorganized  plan  of  in¬ 
formation  and  consultation  services,  are 
Dr.  Nathaniel  J.  Raskin,  New  York  City, 
appointed  to  the  position  of  Director  of 
Research  Planning,  and  Miss  Pauline  M. 
Moor,  Boston,  who  joins  the  Foundation’s 
group  of  consultants  in  education  specializ¬ 
ing  in  the  area  of  the  preschool  age  blind 
child. 

Dr.  Raskin,  who  presently  is  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Hunter  College,  is  a  youth¬ 
ful  but  highly  trained  specialist  in  edu¬ 
cational,  clinical  and  neuro-psychology.  He 
secured  his  B.S.  from  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  his  M.A.  in  psychology 
from  Ohio  State  University,  and  his  Ph.D. 
in  psychology  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Before  joining  the  faculty  of  Hunter  Col¬ 
lege,  he  served  consecutively  as  Teaching 
Assistant  at  Ohio  State  University;  Psycho¬ 
logical  Examiner  for  Army  Induction  Pro¬ 
cedures;  Classification  Officer  with  the  Army 
Air  Forces;  Personnel  Research  Analyst  in 
the  Adjutant  General’s  Office  in  New  York 
City;  Clinical  Psychologist  in  Chicago  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  Office;  and,  Research 
Assistant  and  Research  Associate  at  the 
Counseling  Center  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

“The  position  which  Dr.  Raskin  has  been 
asked  to  fill  may  be  best  described  to  most 


workers  for  the  blind  as  that  which  was 
formerly  carried  out  by  Dr.  Berthold 
Lowenfeld’’,  Barnett  explained.  “When  Dr. 
Lowenfeld  was  with  the  Foundation,  how¬ 
ever,  the  facilities  made  available  to  him 


Dr.  Nathaniel  J.  Raskin 


at  that  time  were  such  that  his  office  was 
forced  to  specialize  in  the  field  of  education 
almost  exclusively,  while  under  our  new 
plan  Dr.  Raskin’s  office  will  be  equipped 
with  many  avenues  for  research  into  all 
problems  affecting  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped. 
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In  general,  the  announcement  stated  Dr. 
Raskin’s  position  as  Director  of  Research 
Planning  will  be  the  professional  hub  for 
the  following  functions: 

1.  Initiation  and  development  of  the 
fellowship  program  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

2.  Consultant  service  to  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  concerning  the  potentialities 
of  research  in  the  area  of  work  with 
the  blind. 

3.  Consultant  service  to  other  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  members  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  in  their  initiation  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  research  projects. 

4.  Consultant  service  to  technical  staff 
members  of  the  Foundation  in  their 
psychological  evaluation  of  tools,  aids, 
devices,  machines,  etc. 

Blind  Youngsters  Become  Specialty 

The  appointment  of  Miss  Pauline 
M.  Moor,  the  Foundation  announcement 
stated,  is  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
Foundation  of  the  need  for  the  rapid 
development  of  knowledge  throughout  the 
United  States  about  the  particular  tech¬ 
niques  involved  in  the  early  training  of  the 
preschool  age  blind  child. 

In  selecting  an  individual  to  fill  the 
position.  Foundation  leaders  hope  to  make 
available  to  the  held  an  individual  whose 
practical  experience  as  well  as  professional 
approach  would  embrace  the  direct  and 
immediate  value  of  consultation  in  the 
development  of  local  programs.  Miss  Moor, 
well  known  in  her  specialized  held,  has  been 
associated  with  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and 
Ear  Inhrmary  since  1946  as  a  preschool 
teacher  functioning  out  of  that  institution’s 
parental  guidance  clinic.  After  receiving 
her  B.A.  and  M.A.  from  Smith  College, 
she  spent  several  years  as  a  teacher  in  the 
elementary  grades  of  the  Connecticut  school 
system.  Transferring  her  activities  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  she  was  a  kindergarten  teacher  in  that 


city  and  then  became  Director  of  Nursery 
School  activities  at  Hale  House,  Boston. 
From  1943  to  1946  she  was  Supervisor  of 
the  Child  Care  program  for  the  City  of 
Waterbury,  Connecticut.  In  general,  Miss 


Pauline  M.  Moor 


Moor’s  major  function  as  a  Consultant  in 
Education  for  the  Foundation  in  the  area  of 
blind  children  of  preschool  years  will  in¬ 
clude: 

1.  Consultant  service  throughout  the 
nation. 

2.  Teaching  service  in  universities  and 
colleges. 

3.  Conducting  of  workshops,  seminars, 
institutes,  etc. 

4.  Initiation  and  implementation  of  re¬ 
search  projects. 

Miss  Moor  joined  the  Foundation  staff 
on  December  1.  Dr.  Raskin’s  appointment 
is  effective  January  1,  1952. 
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Amateur  Theatre  as  a.  Technique  in 


MARY  K.  BAUMAN  * 
AND 

HOWARD  H.  WIEGLEf 


From  time  to  time  those  of  us  who  work 
closely  with  orientation  and  adjustment 
training  are  compelled  to  face  the  fact  that 
we  have  trained  an  individual  without  hav¬ 
ing  materially  improved  his  basic  personal 
adjustment.  He  has  learned  to  travel,  he  has 
improved  his  manual  skills,  he  has  acquired 
certain  forms  of  personal  independence, 
but  the  inner  man  seems  quite  unchanged. 
He  is  still  lonely,  self-conscious,  lacking  in 
faith  in  himself. 

From  the  psychologist’s  point  of  view, 
the  most  probable  explanation  of  this  is 
that  such  individuals  have  never  fully  ac¬ 
cepted  their  blindness,  have  never  been  able 
to  be  quite  realistic  about  the  role  in  life 
which,  with  blindness,  became  theirs,  have 
never  accepted  their  own  responsibility  for 
changing  themselves.  In  many  cases  this 
lack  of  acceptance  is  caused  largely  by  the 
fact  that  the  person  represses  his  feelings 
about  himself  and  his  blindness.  The 
writers  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that 
group  therapy  might  be  of  material  help 
in  these  cases  and  might,  in  fact,  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  in  every  adjustment  train¬ 
ing  group.  However,  unless  a  well  trained 

*Mary  K.  Bauman  is  psychologist  at  the  Personnel 
Research  Center,  Philadelphia;  also  psychologist 
to  the  state  agencies  for  the  blind  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  Virginia;  and  chairman  and  pro¬ 
fessionally  responsible  for  the  Committee  to  Study 
Adjustment  to  Blindness,  representing  the  largest 
piece  of  research  ever  undertaken  in  work  for  the 
blind. 

fHoward  H.  Wiegle  is  supervisor  of  the  Eastern 
District  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the 
Blind. 


leader  were  available,  the  ordinary  type 
of  group  therapy  sessions  might  have  very 
unfavorable  results.  It  is 'possible  that  more 
harm  than  good  wotdd  come  of  them. 

A  type  of  group  therapy  which  is  less 
fraught  with  danger  uses  amateur  theatri¬ 
cals  as  its  medium.  This  method  has  seen 
some  development  by  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration1  and  although  it  is  a  very 
new  technique  and  may  be  regarded  as 
still  in  the  experimental  stages,  it  has 
shown  enough  promise  so  that  we  were 
willing  to  try  it  this  summer  when  a  happy 
combination  of  circumstances  made  that 
possible  at  the  adjustment  training  center 
in  Philadelphia.2 

Goals  and  Methods  of  the 
Therapy  Theatre 

The  major  goal  was  to  get  the  men  at 
the  training  center  to  think  through  their 
own  problems.  We  were  therefore  anxious 
to  have  them  write  their  own  material;  to 
write  about  themselves  was  inevitably  to 
talk  about  themselves,  to  express  feelings 
long  repressed,  to  face  their  own  problems 
and  learn  to  joke  about  them.  We  realized, 
of  course,  that  the  production  would 
scarcely  be  a  masterpiece  but  if  it  was 
frankly  an  expression  of  themselves,  much 
would  be  gained.  Further  advantages  of 
this  approach  were  that  if  the ‘men  were 
not  to  be  burdened  with  memorizing  lines, 
the  material  must  be  brief  and  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  could  ad  lib  to  some 
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extent.  A  second  goal  was  to  give  them 
reasons  for  moving  about  and  for  exercising 
their  manual  skills.  Rehearsals  and  the 
getting  together,  and,  in  some  cases,  actually 
making  of  stage  properties  and  costumes 
would  serve  this  purpose. 

A  third  goal  was  to  give  them  the  social 
and  group  experience  values  of  working 
together  in  a  voluntary  activity  in  which 
they  felt  a  very  considerable  common  in¬ 
terest,  something  which  was  their  activity, 
developed  and  shaped  by  them,  not  im¬ 
posed  upon  them  by  staff.  They  were  no 
longer  individuals  pulling  in  separate  ways 
but  parts  of  a  unit,  forgetting  themselves 
in  the  group  goal.  At  the  same  time,  the 
tasks  assigned  to  each  one  could  be  so 
chosen  that  each  would  be  sure  to  succeed, 
each  would  feel  important  and  necessary 
to  the  group. 

A  fourth  goal  was  to  give  these  men  the 
experience  of  standing  before  an  audience 
and  speaking,  a  completely  new  experience 
for  most  of  them  and  one  which  we  hoped 
would  increase  their  self-confidence  in  all 
social  contacts. 

A  final  goal  was  the  sheer  giving  of 
pleasure  through  the  fun  of  producing  a 
“play.” 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  as  our 
director  a  young  woman  who  had  been  a 
teacher  of  drama  and  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  Veterans  Administration  theatre 
movement.  In  addition,  her  basic  training 
had  been  in  psychology.  She  had  never 
worked  with  blind  people  but  for  about 
six  months  had  been  working  on  the  sta¬ 
tistical  analysis  of  a  research  study  on 
adjustment  to  blindness  so  that  she  had  a 
considerable  verbal  knowledge  of  adjust¬ 
ment  problems  in  blind  adults. 

Her  first  meeting  with  the  men  in¬ 
troduced  the  idea  of  writing  and  producing 
a  “play”.  There  was,  of  course,  no  mention 
of  therapy  to  the  men  in  the  adjustment 
training  course;  from  their  point  of  view 


this  was  simply  a  form  of  amusement.  It 
took  several  weeks  for  the  men  really  to 
“warm  up”  to  the  idea  but  we  had  expected 
this;  even  during  these  weeks  some  progress 
was  being  made,  chiefly  in  the  discussion  of 
material  for  and  the  actual  writing  of  the 
“play.”  Only  once  did  we  fear  that  the 
men  might  decide  not  to  go  through  with 
the  program;  significantly,  this  occurred 
when  a  member  of  the  regular  adjustment 
center  staff  quite  unconsciously  took  the 
activity  out  of  the  men’s  hands  and  began 
guiding  it  himself.  Obviously,  unless  the 
“play”  was  to  be  truly  theirs,  and  expression 
of  themselves  as  they  wished  to  express 
themselves,  they  wanted  no  part  in  it. 

By  the  third  week,  all  the  men  had  en¬ 
tered  into  the  spirit  of  the  activity  and 
each  had  been  given  some  special  assign¬ 
ment,  as  nearly  as  possible  suited  to  his 
talents.  Final  writing  of  the  lines  was  done 
by  two  members  of  the  group  who  had  some 
educational  advantages,  but  the  content 
resulted  from  group  discussions  and  in¬ 
cluded  everyone’s  thinking.  At  one  notable 
meeting  one  of  the  men  suggested  that  they 
try  to  explain  to  their  director  just  what 
had  happened  to  each  of  them  on  their 
first  day  at  the  center,  and  how  they  had 
felt.  On  another  occasion  they  tried  to 
explain  to  her  how  it  felt  to  be  blind,  how 
easy  it  is  for  a  blind  person  to  get  a  “chip 
on  the  shoulder”  attitude,  how  hypercritical 
they  feel  others  are  and  therefore  how  they 
dared  not  offer  their  own  ideas  or  take 
responsibility.  And  these  discussions  with 
their  seeing  director  were  only  a  sample  of 
the  deeper  discussions  they  evidently  had 
during  the  evenings  when  no  outsider  was 
with  them.  Along  with  this  development  of 
content  for  the  play  went  much  activity 
with  regard  to  stage  props,  sound  effects, 
etc.  Rehearsals  were  periods  of  delightful 
activity  but  it  would  be  grossly  overstating 
the  matter  to  say  that  they  always  went 
smoothly!  A  tape  recorder  was  used  so  that 
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the  men  could  study  lines  when  the  director 
was  not  with  them.  She  worked  with  them 
for  approximately  22  hours. 

By  their  own  choice — although  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  how  much  they  were 

I  unconsciously  influenced  by  their  group 
leader-director — the  men  wrote  the  “play” 
around  their  experiences  at  the  adjustment 
center.  Its  content  was  simple  enough  but 
as  one  trainee  said  at  the  end,  “You  should 
have  heard  the  discussions  that  went  on 
before  those  lines  were  written — it  was 
those  discussions  that  helped  us.”  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  the  title  of  the  production  was  / 
Walk  Alone. 

Conclusions 

We  feel  that  we  accomplished,  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  all  of  our  goals.  The  remark 
quoted  above  indicated  that  the  men  did, 
in  the  course  of  writing  the  content,  discuss 
with  unusual  frankness  their  own  problems 
and  helped  each  other  as  no  outsider  could 
have  helped  them.  Both  getting  together 
the  properties  and  staging  the  production 
involved  a  great  deal  of  travel,  some  work 
with  their  hands,  and  considerable  exercise 
of  ingenuity.  This  was  their  production 
and  they  gladly  did  the  work  for  it. 

The  staff  of  the  center  commented  that 
the  group  welded  together  and  in  every 
way,  not  just  in  connection  with  the  play, 
worked  as  a  group  better  than  any  other 
group  they  have  had.  These  men  had  a 
common  interest,  a  feeling  of  personal  im¬ 
portance  and  accomplishment;  which  en¬ 
abled  them  to  put  aside  doubts,  fears, 
self-consciousness  and  enjoy  the  experience 
of  work  and  pleasure  freely  shared.  Even 
people  who  had  only  short  contacts  with 
them  felt  how  much  more  cooperative  and 
how  much  more  positive  in  their  attitudes 


they  were.  Their  own  pride  in  their  achieve¬ 
ment  may  be  measured  by  such  things  as 
the  fact  that  one  man  with  a  marked  accent 
practiced  for  hours  so  that  his  lines  could 
be  understood. 

The  following  are  quotations  from  a  re¬ 
port  written  by  the  regular  staff  of  the 
training  center.  “In  the  beginning,  we  were 
quite  skeptical  as  to  the  value  of  a  dramatic 
effort  for  trainees.  Consequently,  in  the 
beginning,  we  sat  on  the  sidelines  ‘with 
our  fingers  crossed’.  We  were  pleasantly 
surprised  and  indeed  amazed  at  the  effect 
on  the  individual  members  of  the  group. 
Even  following  the  last  rehearsal,  we  were 
not  certain  that  the  play  itself  would  be 
a  success  even  though  we  realized  that  it  had 
had  some  good  effect  on  all  members  of  the 
group.  All  members  of  the  group  gained 
something  in  the  way  of  self-assurance.  After 
some  momentum  had  been  attained,  all 
contributed  something  in  building  up  the 
play  itself.  It  gave  them  an  opportunity  to 
express,  in  some  measure,  some  creative 
ability,  and  in  the  case  of  one  trainee  we 
felt  that  he  got  a  great  deal  out  of  his 
expressing  some  authority  over  others, 
probably  something  he  has  not  been  able 
to  do  in  real  life.  While  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  a  finished  product  the  play  was  far 
from  perfect,  for  the  group  with  their 
limited  abilities  it  was  indeed  an  achieve¬ 
ment  to  be  proud  of.”  And  finally,  as  one 
trainee  said,  “it  certainly  filled  what  would 
have  been  long  evenings  with  pleasure  and 
activity.” 


iSanta  Maria,  Catherine  H.  A  New  Workshop: 
The  VA  Hospital,  Educational  Theatre  Journal, 
1951  3>  207-211. 

2The  agencies  which  cooperated  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  were,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men  and  Personnel  Research  Center. 
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Library  of  Congress  Institute 

Reveals  Need  for  Efficient  Planning 


Two  days  of  intensive  study  by  1 1 1  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  November  Institute  on  dis¬ 
tribution  of  braille  and  talking  book  litera¬ 
ture  ended  with  a  sixteen-point  set  of  rec¬ 
ommendations  unanimously  presented  to 
the  United  States  Library  of  Congress,  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  meeting  which  brought  delegates 
to  advise  the  Library  on  these  problems. 

The  Conference,  held  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  on  November  19-20,  had  been 
planned  for  several  months  as  a  result  of 
the  Library’s  recognition  that  the  entire 
field  of  supplying  of  braille  and  talking 
book  literature  to  the  blind  of  America 
was  in  desperate  need  of  review.  With  the 
advice  of  a  Steering  Committee  composed 
of  representatives  of  local  libraries,  admini¬ 
strative  agencies,  and  suppliers  of  braille 
and  talking  books,  Library  of  Congress  of¬ 
ficials  prepared  an  agenda  which  was  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  to  light  every  problem 
which  affects  the  efficient  and  economical 
system  of  distribution  to  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  readers.  Attendance  at  the 
Institute  was  on  an  invitational  basis,  since 
it  was  a  deliberate  plan  of  the  sponsors  to 
insure  full  attention  to  the  specific  area 

under  discussion  bv  those  individuals 

✓ 

throughout  the  country  who  are  most 
closely  concerned  with  the  Library  system. 

In  order  to  establish  a  basis  for  discussion, 
the  program  provided  for  presentation  to 
the  full  delegation  of  specific  reports  by  in¬ 
dividuals.  Those  who  prepared  these  ad¬ 
vance  reports  and  their  topics  were:  Verner 
Clapp,  Assistant  Chief  Librarian,  Library 
of  Congress,  Statement  of  Objectives; 
Blanche  P.  McCrum,  Bibliographer,  Li- 
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brary  of  Congress,  Selection  of  Titles;  Finis 
E.  Davis,  Superintendent,  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind,  Recording  and 
Printing;  Roy  L.  Sheridan,  Director,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Letter  and  Miscellaneous  Mail,  Post 
Office  Department,  Free  Mailing  Privileges; 
M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Machines;  Margaret  M.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Librarian,  Henry  L.  Wolfner  Me¬ 
morial  Library  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis 
Public  Library,  Regional  Library  Services; 
Romaine  Mackie,  Specialist,  Schools  for 
Physically  Handicapped,  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Potential 
Maximum  Expansion;  Charles  Gallozzi, 
Head,  Books  for  the  Blind,  The  Free  Libary 
of  Philadelphia,  Library  Space,  Equipment, 
and  Personnel;  Maybelle  K.  Price,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind, 
Hand  Transcribing;  and  Donald  G.  Patter¬ 
son,  Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library 
of  Congress,  Development  of  the  Regional 
Library  System  and  Growth  of  the  Service. 

Also  included  on  the  program  were  re¬ 
ports  by  Mildred  C.  Skinner,  Chairman, 
National  Committee  on  Special  Recording, 
and  Anne  Macdonald,  President,  National 
Committee  for  Recording  for  the  Blind. 
These  reports  clarified  the  status  of  these 
recent  movements  toward  the  supplying  of 
supplementary  literature  on  inexpensive 
records,  with  the  general  conclusion  that 
the  two  named  committees  actually  are  not 
in  duplication  of  each  other.  (Additional 
details  on  this  subject  will  be  presented  by 
the  OUTLOOK  in  a  forthcoming  issue.) 

One  evening  session  also  was  included 
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under  the  general  topic  Cavalcade  of  Com¬ 
munications.  This  program  presented  re¬ 
ports  by  the  following:  Richard  K.  Cook, 
Chief,  Sound  Section  Mechanics  Division, 
National  Bureau  of  Standards;  Edward  J. 
Waterhouse,  Director,  Perkins  Institution; 
William  Watkins,  Production  Engineer, 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind; 
Charles  H.  Whittington,  Executive  Assist¬ 
ant,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind; 
Lawrence  W.  Gunther,  Assistant  Chief,  Di¬ 
vision  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress. 

Conference  Co n elusions 

In  order  to  bring  the  discussions  to  a 
tangible  set  of  conclusions  Chairman 
Verner  Clapp  appointed  a  Resolutions 
Committee  composed  of  Harry  A.  Simmons, 
Finis  E.  Davis,  Nelson  Coon,  John  C.  L. 
Andreassen  and  Alfred  Allen.  The  report 
of  the  Committee,  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  full  Conference  after  additional  frank 
discussion,  is  of  such  a  concrete  nature  that 
the  OUTLOOK  presents  it  here  in  full.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  problems  to  be 
solved  fall  into  two  categories — first,  those 
requesting  additional  study  of  efficient  long 
range  planning,  which  the  Conference 
recommended  should  be  done  with  a  con¬ 
tinuing  Advisory  Committee;  and  second, 
those  problems  which  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  should  undertake  to  solve  immediately 
to  prevent  further  breakdown  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  service  to  more  than  35,000  blind  per¬ 
sons.  The  report  is  as  follows: 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Resolu¬ 
tions  Committee  appointed  to  serve  this 
conference  have  carefully  noted  the  many 
discussions  and  points  which  have  been 
brought  out  during  the  discussions  of  the 
past  two  days,  and  we  have  pleasure  in 
bringing  this  report  to  the  attention  of 
the  conference. 

Speaking  for  ourselves  and  for  the  entire 
conference,  we  wish  first  of  all  to  express 


to  Dr.  Luther  Evans,  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  to  its  staff  in  the  Division  for 
the  Blind,  the  grateful  appreciation  of  all 
of  us  met  here  for  this  opportunity  at  this 
First  National  Conference  on  Library  Serv¬ 
ice  for  the  Blind  and  for  the  fruitful  dis¬ 
cussion  which  has  resulted  from  this  meet¬ 
ing.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Library  of 
Congress  will  find  it  possible  to  encourage 
and  sponsor  future  National  Conferences 
of  this  kind. 

Summarizing  the  views  expressed  during 
the  conference  we  bring  to  your  attention 
for  consideration  now  the  under-noted  rec¬ 
ommendations: 

1.  That  in  view  of  the  many  problems 
now  existing  and  certain  to  develop  in  the 
future  with  respect  to  jurisdiction,  author¬ 
ity,  coordination,  etc.,  the  Librarian  of  Con¬ 
gress  be  asked  to  consider  the  appointment 
of  an  advisory  committee  representative  of 
various  areas  of  library  service  for  the  blind 
to  advise  him  regarding  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  problems,  such  committee  to  meet 
with  Librarian  of  Congress  at  convenient 
intervals. 

2.  That  the  Librarian  of  Congress  be 
asked  to  give  immediate  consideration  to 
the  following  problems,  and  that  he  make 
available  to  all  concerned  a  progress  report 
with  respect  to  each  of  these  problems  at 
three-month  intervals. 

(1)  The  need  for  an  adequate  book  selec¬ 
tion  and  book  supply  policy  and  procedure. 

(2)  The  need  for  early  standardization 
of  needle  specifications  and  supply  pref¬ 
erably  in  the  direction  of  conforming  with 
the  present  commercial  long  playing  prac¬ 
tice. 

(3)  The  need  to  develop,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Post  Office  Department,  authority 
for  a  pick  up  service,  where  necessary,  for 
books  returned  to  the  lending  library. 

(4)  The  need  for  a  better  quality  talking 
book  machine  thoroughly  inspected  and 
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tested  before  distribution  to  the  lending 
agency,  and  the  need  for  a  reproducer  of 
general  usefulness  adopted  to  the  use  of 
embossed  plastic  records. 

(5)  The  need  for  adequate  periodic  check 
up  service  to  determine  sources  of  surplus 
talking  book  reproducers  and  reading  ma¬ 
terial,  and  their  reallocation  or  destruction 
where  not  in  current  use. 

(6)  The  need  to  develop  a  manual  of 
guidance  for  agencies  and  libraries  which 
will  bring  improved  practices  and  uni¬ 
formity  to  services  for  blind  readers. 

(7)  The  need  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  library  service  to  the  blind  to  children 
as  provided  in  H.R.  255  (the  O’Toole  Bill) 
which  is  endorsed  by  this  conference. 

(8)  The  need  for  improved  arrangements 
for  the  repair  of  talking  book  machines. 

(9)  The  need  for  a  central  depository 
for  little  used  reading  material. 

(10)  The  need  for  Library  of  Congress 
cards  to  be  supplied  for  all  reading  ma¬ 
terial  furnished. 

(11)  The  need  for  a  study  of  the  financial 
aspects  of  the  program  working  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  burden  now  assumed 
by  various  distributing  agencies  and  li¬ 
braries. 

(12)  The  need  for  information  concern¬ 


ing  the  replacement  of  broken  or  missing 
records. 

(13)  The  need  for  early  publication  and 
distribution  of  a  union  catalog  of  all  read¬ 
ing  material  for  the  blind. 

(14)  The  need  for  a  central  clearing 
house  exchange  through  which  all  embossed 
or  recorded  titles  will  be  cleared  in  advance. 

(15)  The  need  for  consideration  of  fu¬ 
ture  technological  developments  and  their 
implication  with  respect  to  economic  and 
physical  problems. 

(16)  The  need  for  a  strong  Division  for 
the  Blind  to  continue  within  the  staff  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  certainly 
at  no  lesser  level  than  its  present  strength 
and  if  possible  with  strengthened  and  im¬ 
proved  facilities. 

Your  Committee  appreciates  that  it  has 
not  perhaps  included  every  point  which 
was  the  subject  of  discussion  but  it  has 
made  an  earnest  effort  to  be  conscious  of 
the  present  needs  developed  during  the 
course  of  the  Conference.  In  closing  we  wish 
to  express  in  behalf  of  the  Conference  our 
special  appreciation  to  Mr.  Clapp  for  his 
genial  service  as  moderator  and  to  Mr. 
Patterson  for  his  sincere  and  earnest  work 
in  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  this 
Conference. 


CORRECTION 


The  date  of  the  death  of  Louis  Braille  in  the  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  of  October,  1951  was  erroneously  given  as  March 
28th.  According  to  the  most  reliable  sources,  Louis  Braille  died 
January  6th,  1852. 
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Thoughts  on  Agency  Cooperation 
Public  Plus  Private 


(Editor’s  Note:  During  the  past  several  months 
Pennsylvanians  have  been  appraising  themselves  in 
an  honest  effort  to  eradicate  duplication  among 
agencies  serving  the  blind.  At  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Oct. 
12-13,  in  a  state  wide  meeting,  the  effort  took  the 
form  of  frank  discussion. 

The  following  paper,  by  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  was 
chosen  by  the  Outlook  from  among  many  excellent 
statements,  to  be  published  here  as  additional  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  subject  of  agency  cooperation,  supple¬ 
menting  articles  on  this  vital  topic,  which  we  will 
continue  to  print.) 

Basic  Limitations  of  the  Public  Agency 

In  considering  this  over-all  subject  it  is 
necessary  to  analyze  the  Federal  agency  and 
its  relationship  to  private  agencies  and  serv¬ 
ices  to  individuals.  Both  Federal  and  State 
agencies  are  created  by  legislation  that  is 
ultimately  enacted  through  compromise. 
Many  times  a  good  law  is  written  that  can¬ 
not  be  recognized  after  approval  by  the 
legislature,  because  it  has  been  changed  in 
order  to  meet  the  immediate  point  of  view 
of  persons  unfamiliar  with  the  purposes  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  At  best,  Federal 
and  State  departments  are  allowed  to  per¬ 
form  very  limited  functions  in  any  field, 
and  the  services  authorized  are  seldom 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  original  pur¬ 
pose.  Even  when  the  agency  is  authorized 
to  provide  limited  services,  there  are  sel¬ 
dom  sufficient  funds  appropriated  for  these 
services,  and  we  thus  have  a  restriction  upon 
a  restriction. 

In  the  main,  a  public  agency  is  a  pur¬ 
chaser  of  services  and  is  not  a  direct  provider 
of  services.  For  example,  a  public  agency 
buys  training,  psychological  tests,  medical 
treatment,  prosthetic  devices  and  similar 


JOSEPH  F.  CLUNK 

Managing  Director ,  Philadelphia  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

items  from  private  agencies  or  individuals. 
The  public  agency  representative  is  a  co¬ 
ordinating  purchasing  agent  and  a  banker 
who  brings  the  various  services  or  private 
purveyors  together  for  the  benefit  of  the 
individual.  In  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  the  agency  is  required  to  operate 
within  very  rigid  lines,  and  the  administra¬ 
tors  seldom  exercise  much  discretion  or 
flexibility  in  the  administration  of  either 
the  primary  law  or  the  regulations  devel¬ 
oped  by  administration  lawyers  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  act.  This  rigidity  in  public 
agency  administration  necessarily  restricts 
the  types  of  problems  that  can  be  handled 
directly  with  public  funds  or  through  the 
personal  attention  of  public  agency  em¬ 
ployees.  As  a  result  of  this  condition,  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  that  work  directly  with  indi¬ 
viduals  are  in  a  position  to  sell  services  to 
the  Federal  agency  through  its  state  dis¬ 
tributing  staff,  and  the  private  agency  is  an 
absolute  essential  member  of  the  team,  if 
the  intent  of  either  Congress  or  the  State 
Legislature  is  to  be  achieved  and  citizens 
are  to  receive  service. 

Another  factor  that  must  be  kept  in  mind 
is  the  uncertainty  of  Federal  and  State 
funds,  in  the  sense  that  a  government 
agency  cannot  plan  for  a  period  longer  than 
the  life  of  the  particular  appropriation. 
Even  though  funds  granted  to  the  Federal 
department  for  its  limited  functions  are 
inadequate,  those  funds  may  be  reduced 
when  the  members  of  Congress  find  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  appropriate  large  sums  for  emer- 
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gencies  and  they  consider  the  civilian  ac¬ 
tivity  to  be  of  comparatively  little  im¬ 
portance. 

Leadership 

The  Federal  agency  usually  is  in  a  good 
position  to  provide  leadership  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  and  to  the  state  agencies.  Since 
the  personnel  are  not  bogged  down  with  the 
minute  details  involved  in  rendering  serv¬ 
ices  to  individuals,  and  since  they  have  op¬ 
portunity  to  travel  and  impersonally  ob¬ 
serve  the  application  of  theories  and  phi¬ 
losophies  all  over  the  nation,  the  public 
agency  is  in  a  position  to  give  objective 
leadership  to  any  program  in  which  the 
private  agency  is  affiliated  with  it. 

Federal  agency  representatives  can  keep 
themselves  free  from  local  political  situa¬ 
tions  and  from  local  social  pressures,  which 
so  frequently  influence  decisions  of  both 
the  State  and  private  agency  administrators, 
and  even  though  the  personnel  may  not 
possess  much  more  ability  as  individuals 
than  the  private  agency  staff,  their  point 
of  view  and  their  evaluations  are  in¬ 
valuable. 

The  Private  Agency  Serves  People 

While  there  is  much  impression  to  the 
effect  that  the  public  agencies  are  wealthy 
and  can  do  all  things,  yet  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  private  agencies  work  di¬ 
rectly  with  individual  clients  and  that  they 
are  in  exactly  the  same  position  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  field  as  is  the  physician  who  administers 
directly  to  the  patient  and  the  teacher  who 
imparts  information  directly  to  the  student. 
When  the  public  agency  agrees  to  provide 
medical  or  surgical  treatment  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  it  buys  the  services  of  the  physician 
or  surgeon  for  the  client;  the  services  of  a 
private  agency  for  the  blind  are  purchased 
in  exactly  the  same  manner,  because  the 
Federal  agency  cannot  provide  anything 
but  funds  and  advice. 


There  is  much  talk  about  three  levels 
of  organization  in  a  descending  scale,  with 
Federal  agencies  at  the  top,  State  agencies 
next  below,  and  the  private  agencies  very 
much  at  the  bottom,  but  in  the  mind  of  the 
client  the  reverse  position  exists,  and  the 
State  and  Federal  agencies  are  a  very  re¬ 
mote  source  of  funds,  information  or  guid¬ 
ance.  A  private  agency  cannot  benefit  from 
any  Federal-State  program  unless  that  bene¬ 
fit  is  passed  on  to  the  individual  and  the 
agency  grows  through  rendering  practical 
services  to  people.  All  too  frequently  the 
individual  becomes  “the  forgotten  man,” 
and  we  must  keep  the  results  to  people  in 
mind,  if  either  public  or  private  agencies 
are  to  merit  their  continued  existence  and 
support  from  either  government  or  a  gen¬ 
erous  public. 

Trail  Blazing 

It  is  unnecessary  to  elaborate  very  much 
on  the  functions  of  the  private  agency  and 
its  place  in  the  social  work  program  of  a 
community  or  of  the  nation.  The  private 
agencies  have  blazed  and  will  blaze  all  the 
trails  in  the  development  of  services  to 
people.  Because  of  their  flexibility  in  the 
administration  of  funds,  in  the  development 
of  policies  and  in  the  recruitment  and  train¬ 
ing  of  personnel,  the  private  agencies  have 
always  been  in  a  position  to  point  the  way 
for  social  service  needs  of  people,  and  after 
these  needs  have  been  validated  and  it  is 
determined  that  Federal  or  State  govern¬ 
ment  should  support  certain  services,  the 
private  agencies  have  promoted  the  neces¬ 
sary  legislation  and  appropriations. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  need  for  private 
agencies  will  ever  disappear.  When  it  does, 
then  we  will  have  lost  the  mainspring  that 
makes  our  country  the  leader  in  the  world 
in  social  services  and  in  all  other  develop¬ 
ments,  either  scientific  or  otherwise. 

Because  of  their  intimate  contact  with 
the  individual  the  private  agency  must 
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conduct  the  actual  research  to  human  needs 
and  validate  the  methods  of  treatment  for 
any  need.  It  is  in  actual  fact  the  laboratory 
for  the  public  agencies,  d  he  facts  developed 
by  the  private  agencies  form  the  basis  upon 
which  Federal  departments  are  created  and 
the  experiences  of  the  private  agencies  pro¬ 
vide  the  basis  for  determining  the  proposed 
amount  of  funds  that  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  should  contribute  to  the  service  of 
people. 

Federal  Funds  Necessary 

Although  the  Federal  and  State  agencies 
cannot  provide  adequate  funds  to  buy  all 
the  service  needs  of  individuals,  these  funds 
do  supply  basic,  minimum,  stablizing  finan¬ 
cial  resources  to  the  private  agencies,  when 
the  agency  sells  services  to  the  State  and 
Federal  agencies.  The  support  provided 
through  Federal  funds  through  the  neces¬ 
sary  purchase  of  services  in  any  particular 
field  enables  private  agencies  to  use  that 
service  as  a  demonstration  to  the  local  com¬ 
munity  as  a  basis  for  securing  adequate 
voluntary  support  for  the  development  of 
adequate  services.  The  use  of  Federal  funds 
in  the  purchase  of  services,  even  on  a  mini¬ 
mum  basis,  also  releases  voluntary  funds 
and  permits  their  use  in  the  development 
through  research  of  additional  services  to 
people.  Theoretically,  at  least,  private  agen¬ 
cies  should  not  use  contributed  funds  for 
any  services  that  have  been  recognized  by 
Federal  and  State  government  as  its  respon¬ 
sibility  and  for  which  tax  funds  are  avail¬ 
able. 

Certain  services  which  are  not  required 
to  meet  severe  emergencies  in  the  solution 
of  problems  are  best  provided  by  public 
agencies.  For  example,  it  may  not  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  importance  whether  or  not  a 
person  receives  a  lesson  in  handicrafts  on 
Monday  of  the  first  week  of  the  month  or 
on  Saturday  of  the  last  week  of  the  month; 
and  there  is  no  great  harm  done  in  the  de¬ 


velopment  of  educational  materials  if  such 
materials  are  prepared  and  issued  in  Sep¬ 
tember  rather  than  in  April.  When  im¬ 
mediate  emergencies  must  be  met,  how¬ 
ever,  such  as  having  an  operation  per¬ 
formed  within  the  hour  to  save  somebody's 
sight,  or  materials  must  be  bought  or  sold 
within  twenty-four  hours  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  markets,  such  activities  are 
best  conducted  by  private  agencies,  which 
do  not  possess  elaborate  and  complicated 
procedures  that  are  designed  to  protect 
public  funds  from  exploitation.  Private 
agencies  must  assist  the  public  agencies, 
both  Federal  and  State,  to  secure  adequate 
financial  support  for  those  services  that 
properly  belong  to  the  public  agency.  Si¬ 
multaneously  they  serve  as  a  proper  source 
of  evaluation  and  measurement  for  the 
client,  and  they  must  inform  the  public 
agencies  as  to  whether  or  not  such  services 
are  satisfactory  to  the  client.  When  pri¬ 
vate  agency  funds  and  services  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  supplement  services  accepted  by  the 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  then  the  total 
development  of  service  programs  is  neces¬ 
sarily  slowed  down  or  brought  to  a  halt, 
because  the  trail-blazing  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  techniques  required  to  provide 
services  cannot  be  performed  by  the  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  because  of  the  shortage  of 
funds. 

Federal  Recognition  is  Important 

When  the  Federal  agency  purchases  serv¬ 
ices  from  a  private  agency,  that  recogni¬ 
tion  assists  the  private  agency  in  securing 
the  confidence  of  its  local  community.  The 
general  public  has  been  educated  to  look 
upon  Federal  approval  as  a  top  standard  of 
quality.  For  example,  meat  packing  houses 
have  Federal  inspection,  and  foods  are 
graded  according  to  Federal  standards. 
Metals  and  other  materials  meeting  Fed¬ 
eral  standards  are  considered  to  be  of  top 
quality  for  their  particular  purpose.  Al- 
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though  this  education  of  the  public  has  not 
been  promoted  as  much  in  the  social  serv¬ 
ice  field  as  it  has  in  merchandising,  yet  the 
carry-over  in  the  public  mind  is  in  exist¬ 
ence,  and  consequently  Federal  purchasing 
of  social  services  from  a  private  agency  en¬ 
ables  that  private  agency  to  secure  more 
adequate  support. 

Impartial  Surveys 

Private  agencies  can  profit  immeasurably 
by  surveys  of  their  activities,  because  such 
surveys  are  as  impartial  and  impersonal  as 
it  is  humanly  possible  to  make  them.  These 
evaluations  of  work  done  and  analyses  of 
unsolved  problems,  with  recommendations 
for  future  development,  can  be  based  upon 
the  collected  experience  of  Federal  staff 
gathered  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  surveys  made  by  local  groups, 
either  public  or  private,  are  very  often  in¬ 
fluenced  by  local  political  and  social  condi¬ 
tions,  and  they  are  not  as  objective  as  a 
Federal  agency  can  and  should  provide. 
Here  again,  future  developments  based 
upon  the  recommendations  of  a  Federal 
survey  will  carry  more  weight  than  a  simi¬ 
lar  survey  and  plan  made  by  any  other 
agency.  The  private  agencies  need  to  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  for  objective  evalua¬ 
tions  of  their  activities.  It  is  just  as  easy 
for  the  administrator  and  the  staff  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  agency  to  become  stolid  and  unimagi¬ 
native  and  to  plod  along  in  a  well  rutted 
routine  as  it  for  any  public  administrator 
who  may  rest  upon  the  security  of  civil  serv¬ 
ice.  If  the  Federal  agency  does  not  have 
either  authority  or  funds  to  conduct  sur¬ 
veys,  then  the  private  agency  should  give 
every  assistance  to  enable  them  to  secure 
both. 

Uniform  Operating  Methods 

It  is  almost  axiomatic  that  an  agency  re¬ 
flects  the  imagination,  initiative  and  lead¬ 
ership  ability  of  its  director.  If  this  is  rea¬ 


sonably  true,  it  probably  explains  the  wide 
variety  of  operating  methods  used  by  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  and  the  lack  of  uniformity  of 
services  in  two  or  more  communities.  Some 
private  agency  administrators  throw  a 
smoke  screen  by  promoting  the  idea  that 
people  in  one  part  of  the  country  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  people  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  and  that  they  even  vary  between 
adjoining  counties  or  cities.  If  these  theo¬ 
ries  were  correct,  then  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  physician  studying  anatomy  on 
the  West  Coast  to  practice  his  skill  in  the 
South  or  North  or  on  the  East  Coast.  Again, 
administrators  will  promote  the  idea  that 
the  needs  of  blind  persons  in  one  city  differ 
from  the  needs  of  blind  persons  in  an¬ 
other  city,  or  as  between  states,  and  that 
the  methods  of  solving  their  needs  must 
vary  accordingly.  Again  we  have  a  philos¬ 
ophy  that  is  developed  only  to  suit  the 
particular  ideas  of  the  persons  promoting 
it.  Graduates  of  training  courses  operated 
by  the  Federal  service  return  to  their  re¬ 
spective  communities  all  over  the  nation 
and  find  that  a  standardized  sales  talk  or 
case-service  procedure  serves  equally  well 
in  Maine  as  in  California,  and  equally  as 
well  in  the  Dakotas  as  in  Georgia.  Federal 
purchasing  of  services  and  Federal  assist¬ 
ance  in  making  surveys  and  plans  for  serv¬ 
ices  can  do  much  to  develop  high  uniform 
standards  in  operating  methods,  and  thus 
persons  moving  from  one  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  another  will  know  what  to  expect 
and  confusion  in  their  minds  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  reduced. 

Participation  in  Training  Courses 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Federal  Of¬ 
fice  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  not 
permitted  personnel  employed  by  private 
agencies  to  participate  in  staff  training 
programs,  although  permission  has  been 
granted  on  a  few  occasions  for  such  per¬ 
sons  to  attend  as  auditors.  Obviously,  a 
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person  cannot  receive  as  much  benefit  from 
a  training  program  when  he  feels  he  is  at¬ 
tending  on  a  sufferance  basis  and  is  pro¬ 
hibited  from  full  participation.  The  com¬ 
plete  acceptance  of  private  agency  personnel 
in  Federal  staff  training  conferences  and 
courses  will  not  only  improve  the  skills  and 
abilities  of  the  individuals,  but  it  will  go 
far  toward  developing  better  understanding 
and  more  intelligent  cooperation  and  team¬ 
work  between  private  agencies  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  agencies.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  program  through  its  companion 
State  program  cannot  provide  adequate  de¬ 
tailed  services  to  clients  and  is  admittedly 
dependent  upon  the  private  agencies  for 
many  services,  in  addition  to  supplementing 
their  own,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
establishing  or  maintaining  barriers  be¬ 
tween  the  private  and  public  agencies  by 
excluding  private  agency  personnel  from 
training  courses  and  conferences. 

The  burden  of  responsibility  for  results 
belongs  to  both  types  of  agencies,  public 


and  private,  and  the  private  agencies  can¬ 
not  expect  the  required  cooperation  and 
teamwork  unless  they  deliver  services  of 
the  highest  possible  quality. 

The  Wagner-O’Day  Act  provides  a  very 
good  illustration  of  the  benefits  that  can 
come  to  a  private  agency  for  the  blind 
through  a  Federal  program.  Prior  to  1939 
there  was  no  uniform  standard  among  the 
workshops  in  the  production  of  brooms, 
mops  and  other  similar  items.  The  require¬ 
ment  to  meet  Federal  standards  in  order 
to  sell  merchandise  to  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  has  enabled  the  workshops  to  improve 
all  their  manufacturing  processes  and  ac¬ 
counting  methods.  As  a  result,  their  civilian 
customers  also  receive  a  better  product  and 
the  prestige  of  the  private  agencies  in  the 
local  community  has  risen  accordingly. 

Benefits  from  one  program  to  another 
are  like  cooperation,  in  that  the  results 
must  flow  in  both  directions,  and  there  must 
be  continuous  growth  toward  acceptance 
and  understanding. 


- — — - 

CIVIL  DEFENSE  EVACUATION  PLANS  AS  RELATED  TO  THE  BLIND 


The  Evacuation  Planning  Branch  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration  has 
asked  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  materials  con¬ 
cerned  with  evacuation  planning  and  pro¬ 
cedures.  The  Foundation  is  asked  to  reflect 
the  opinions  of  the  various  organizations 
for  the  blind  with  respect  to  the  problems 
which  would  arise  in  connection  with  a 
program  of  this  kind,  to  the  end  that  these 
may  be  incorporated  in  such  manuals  and 
other  releases  as  may  be  published  for  the 
information  of  all  segments  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 
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The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
would  welcome  and  be  grateful  for  ex¬ 
pressions  of  opinion  from  any  persons  or 
organizations,  in  the  hope  that  irom  these 
may  be  developed  some  intelligent  and 
coherent  expression  of  the  thinking  of 
workers  for  the  blind  with  respect  to  the 
matter  of  evacuation  and  other  problems 
connected  with  Civil  Defense.  Readers  are 
invited  to  send  such  opinions,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Alfred  Allen,  Assistant  Director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15 
West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York — 
and  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor¬ 
tunity. 
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UNESCO’s  Contribution  to  Uniformity  in 
Orthographic  Braille 


UNESCO’s  valuable  contribution  of  two 
and  a  half  years’  assistance  to  the  rationali¬ 
zation  of  orthographic  braille  throughout 
the  World,  ends  on  December  31st,  1951. 
The  results  achieved  by  the  UNESCO  Con¬ 
ference  on  Arabic  braille,  held  in  Beirut, 
Lebanon,  February  12-17,  1951,  over  the 
area  of  Africa,  the  Near  and  Middle  East, 
India  and  part  of  South-East  Asia  have 
been  successful  beyond  the  most  optimistic 
expectations;  but  lack  of  time  and  political 
difficulties  have  prevented  the  completion 
of  discussions  leading  to  improved  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  area  of  the  ideographic 
scripts  of  the  Far  East. 

UNESCO’s  Consultant  on  braille,  Sir 
Clutha  Mackenzie,  is  preparing  a  book 
which  for  purposes  of  reference  will  record 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  world’s  braille 
systems,  histories  and  principles,  and  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  activities  carried  out  by 
UNESCO. 

The  programme  for  the  remaining 
months  of  1951  included  two  other  activi¬ 
ties.  One  was  to  be  the  convening  of  a 
conference  in  Montevideo  from  November 
26th  to  December  1st  at  the  request  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese-speaking  brail  lists 
with  a  view  to  bringing  about  agreement 
on  single  systems  of  contractions  for  each 
of  these  important  languages.  Their  present 
differences  are  considerably  more  acute 
than  those  which  divided  contracted  Eng¬ 
lish  braille  in  Britain  and  America  prior 
to  1932.  The  countries  sending  representa¬ 
tives  were  Spain,  Portugal,  Puerto  Rico, 
Mexico,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Peru,  Chile,  Argentina  and  Uru¬ 
guay. 
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The  other  activity  is  the  setting  up  of 
a  World  Braille  Council,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  made  by  the 
International  Meeting  on  Braille  Uni¬ 
formity,  March,  1950.  A  study  of  the  history 
of  braille  in  Asia,  Africa  and  a  number  of 
other  areas  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
root  cause  of  the  chaos  of  conflicting  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  past  lay  in  the  absence  of  a 
central  point  of  reference  and  of  an  inter¬ 
nationally  agreed  upon  braille  policy.  Pio¬ 
neers,  therefore,  had  to  go  their  individual 
ways,  making  adaptations  as  they  thought 
best  and,  unintentionally,  sowing  the  seeds 
of  future  confusion.  Due  to  the  splendid 
spirit  of  compromise,  shown  by  all  who 
have  contributed  to  the  UNESCO  dis¬ 
cussions  at  conferences  or  by  correspond¬ 
ence,  most  of  these  troubles  have  now  been 
smoothed  out.  The  chief  function  of  the 
Council  will  be  to  maintain  uniformity  in 
braille  practice  between  one  language  and 
another,  to  interpret  the  principles  drawn 
up  by  the  international  conferences  con¬ 
vened  by  UNESCO,  or  already  established 
in  the  past,  and  to  be  a  clearing  house  for 
general  information  in  the  field  of  braille. 

On  a  proposal  by  the  United  Kingdom 
Delegation,  the  General  Conference  of 
UNESCO  in  June  authorized  budgetary 
provision  of  $5,000  towards  the  cost  of  the 
Council  for  its  initial  year,  1952. 

To  advise  in  the  drafting  of  a  consti¬ 
tution  and  to  appoint  the  members  of  the 
first  Council,  UNESCO  is  convening  an 
international  conference  in  Paris  on  De¬ 
cember  10th.  It  is  proposed  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  should  be  simple  and  the  member- 
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Concepts  in  Rehabilitation  and  Placement 
of  the  Blind 


(Editor’s  Note:  The  following  paper  was 
presented  by  Dr.  tenBroek  during  the  program 
of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Association  Con¬ 
vention  in  Los  Angeles,  October  24,  Section  on 
Services  for  the  Blind.  Because  of  its  impli¬ 
cations  the  Outlook  reprints  it  here  for  study 
by  our  readers.  Dr.  tenBroek  is  President  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  California  State  Welfare  Board. 
He  is  also  an  associate  professor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California.) 

It  would  be  difficult  to  recall  any  more 
sound  or  democratic  legislation  within  re¬ 
cent  times  than  that  which  has  made  possi¬ 
ble  the  present  federal-state  program  of 
vocational  rehabilitation.  Not  only  has  the 
rehabilitation  program  proved  to  be  wise 
economy,  by  activating  idle  manpower  and 
annually  converting  thousands  of  tax  con¬ 
sumers  into  tax  producers;  still  more  sig¬ 
nificantly,  it  has  postulated  in  a  long-for- 
bidden  area  the  inalienable  right  of  every 
citizen  to  a  normal  livelihood  and  a  normal 
life.  Indeed,  for  the  nation’s  300,000  blind 
— as  for  the  millions  of  those  otherwise  im¬ 
paired — the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
has  functioned  in  a  real  sense  as  a  procla¬ 
mation  of  emancipation. 

This  much  having  been  granted,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  necessary  to  take  something  back. 
Lincoln’s  famous  proclamation  did  not 
either  immediately  or  permanently  free  the 
slaves.  Unfortunately  it  is  also  true  that 
enactment  of  the  rehabilition  program  has 
not  guaranteed  its  acceptance  or  effectu¬ 
ation.  Although  the  right  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  to  equal  opportunity  has  been  pos- 
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tulated,  it  has  by  no  means  been  secured. 
Often  enough  in  life,  as  the  poet  reminds 
us,  “between  the  idea  and  the  reality, 
between  the  notion  and  the  act,  falls  the 
shadow.”  The  shadow  that  has  fallen 
between  the  idea  of  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  the  reality  of  its  accomplishment 
is  or  should  be  known  to  all  of  us  here:  it 
is  the  shadow  of  misunderstanding  cast  by 
the  public  stereotype  of  disability. 

Nowhere  is  the  shadow  of  popular  preju¬ 
dice  longer  or  more  forbidding  than  over 
the  lives  and  prospects  of  the  blind.  Blind¬ 
ness  is  correctly  listed  as  one  of  the  most 
severe  physical  impairments  that  a  person 
may  experience.  As  the  special  commission 
of  Massachusetts  has  pointed  out,  it  affects 
“freedom  of  motion,  ability  to  read  and 
write,  techniques  of  daily  living,  confidence 
in  other  senses,  leisure  time  activities,  rec¬ 
reation,  physical  exercise.”  It  calls  for 
major  and  complex  readjustment  of  the 
entire  organism.  The  blind  person  is  de¬ 
cisively  prevented  from  engaging  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  important  occupations  and  from  re¬ 
ceiving  the  visual  stimuli  on  which  many 
cultural  and  recreational  activities  depend. 

Nevertheless,  serious  as  the  physical  im¬ 
pairments  of  blindness  are,  they  can  be 
sufficiently  overcome  by  re-learning  and 
re-patterning  of  activities,  particularly  with 
the  aid  of  modern  technological  devices,  to 
permit  an  independent,  diversified,  and 
satisfying  life.  More  properly,  this  goal 
could  be  achieved  were  it  not  for  the  handi¬ 
cap  suffered  by  the  blind  which  is  far 


greater  than  their  physical  disability.  This 
is  their  social  handicap,  which  is  rooted 
in  the  pervasive  stereotype  concerning 
blindness.  The  common  stereotype  of  blind¬ 
ness — a  preconception  founded  in  igno¬ 
rance  and  superstition  and  passed  on  from 
generation  to  generation — portrays  the 
blind  man  or  woman  invariably  as  physi¬ 
cally  helpless  and  psychologically  abnormal. 
The  reality  of  the  social  handicap  is  con¬ 
clusively  demonstrated  by  the  common 
practice  in  the  labor  market  of  setting  up  a 
single  standard  of  physical  fitness  for  all 
persons  hired  by  an  employer,  regardless 
of  the  specific  physical  demand  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  job.  The  arbitrary  nature  of  the 
exclusions  thus  determined  is  shown  by 
the  ability  of  industry  to  find  a  productive 
place  during  World  War  II  for  blind  and 
otherwise  impaired  persons  written  off  as 
permanent  unemployables  in  the  depression 
of  the  1930’s.  There  is  no  need  to  consider 
the  merits  or  faults  of  any  individual  blind 
person,  since  all  blind  people  share  these 
common  characteristics  which  completely 
determine  their  potential  role  in  society.  It 
may  sometimes  be  acknowledged  that  long 
and  careful  training  can  accustom  them  to 
limited  self-care  and  a  short  range  of 
routine  operations;  but  in  this  distorted 
picture  they  appear  essentially  as  wards  of 
•society  released  in  custody  of  the  family  or 
the  social  worker.  It  is  indeed  a  consoling 
thought  that  many  have  relatives  to  provide 
for  them  and  that  others  can  secure  public 
-assistance  as  unemployable  indigents;  and 
it  is  considered  downright  remarkable  that 
a  number  do  contrive  somehow  to  earn  a 
living — a  feat  which  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  tribute  to  the  charitable  heart  of  the 
public  which  buys  from  them,  to  the  civic 
•spirit  of  those  who  employ  them,  or  to  the 
inspiring  talents  of  an  exceptional  few 
among  the  blind. 

This  stereotype  is  the  principal  handicap 


of  blindness  far  surpassing  the  physical 
limitations  of  blindness:  the  unacknowl¬ 
edged  barrier  which  it  erects  against  the 
possibility  of  independence  and  the  chance 
of  self-support,  in  the  form  of  polite  ex¬ 
clusion  by  society  from  the  main  channels 
of  social  and  economic  activity.  The  process 
is  self-reinforcing,  for  the  failure  of  society’s 
institution  to  place  the  public  into  normal 
and  positive  contacts  with  the  blind  helps 
maintain  the  stereotype  and  thus  justifies 
continued  exclusion.  The  problem  of  gain¬ 
ing  equal  opportunity  for  the  blind — of 
realizing  the  principles  that  underlie  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation — is  therefore  first 
of  all  the  problem  of  overcoming  the  er¬ 
roneous  preconceptions  of  the  public  and 
the  myriad  discriminations  to  which  they 
give  rise. 

And  this  also,  I  believe,  provides  us  with 
the  basic  concept  in  any  consideration  of 
rehabilitation  and  placement  of  the  blind: 
that  the  major  obstacle  to  success  is  the 
barrier-reef  thrown  up  by  unfavorable 
social  attitudes,  and  therefore  that  the 
chief  target  of  our  efforts  must  be  the 
complex  of  opinion  and  belief  surrounding 
the  blind  which  prevails  among  the  general 
public.  At  the  center  of  the  target,  however, 
are  two  especially  decisive  areas  in  which 
the  stereotype  lurks  all  but  unsuspected 
and  wreaks  the  most  insidious  harm: 
namely,  in  the  minds  of  rehabilitation 
workers  and  in  the  minds  of  their  blind 
clients.  Until  the  corrosive  attitudes  of  in¬ 
feriority  and  nonconfidence  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  and  routed  from  these  vital  zones, 
the  education  of  the  wider  public  is  im¬ 
possible  and  the  goal  of  rehabilitation 
self-defeated. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  function  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  is  seen  as  some¬ 
thing  very  different  from  that  customarily 
described.  The  responsibility  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  neither  begins  nor  ends  with  the 
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simple  imparting  of  skills,  the  provision 
of  medical  aids  and  prosthetic  devices.  Es¬ 
sential  as  these  services  are  to  the  repair 
of  physical  damage  and  the  reintroduction 
of  the  client  to  society,  they  represent  at 
best  a  secondary  function.  The  primary 
task  of  vocational  rehabilitation  is  to  over¬ 
come  not  the  physical  condition  but  the 
social  handicap  of  blindness — by  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  creation  of  an  environment 
within  society  (as  well  as  within  the  client) 
which  will  be  in  the  fullest  sense  con¬ 
ducive  to  his  normal  livelihood  and  nor¬ 
mal  life. 

Near  the  center  of  the  target  of  our 
efforts,  also,  must  be  the  employers:  the 
administrative  personnel  of  business  and 
industry  upon  whose  judgment  and  good 
will  the  success  of  placement  finally  de¬ 
pends.  Alongside  them  are  the  labor  unions, 
government  officials,  schoolteachers,  busi¬ 
ness  and  working  associates — in  fact,  all 
those  who  come  into  daily  contact  with 
the  blind  rehabilitant  and  whose  collective 
verdict  determines  his  success  or  failure, 
his  integration  or  disintegration.  One  or 
the  other  of  these  may  require  special 
emphasis;  the  form  of  information  or  per¬ 
suasion  may  differ  from  group  to  group. 
It  is  with  the  public  as  a  whole,  with 
society,  that  we  must  come  to  terms  in 
negotiating  a  New  Deal  for  the  blind.  But 
first  we  had  better  be  sure  that  our  negotia¬ 
tors — both  the  personnel  of  rehabilitation 
and  the  blind  themselves — are  good  “se¬ 
curity  risks”:  that  they  will  offer  no  appease¬ 
ment  to  the  prejudice  of  society  and  refuse 
to  settle  for  anything  less  than  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrender  of  the  stereotype. 

The  balance  of  this  discussion  will  be 
concerned  with  an  enumeration  of  the 
“principles  of  negotiation” — the  conceptual 
means  of  coming  to  terms  with  society — in¬ 
cluding  both  the  broad  assumptions  that 
must  underlie  any  adequate  program  of 
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socio-economic  rehabilitation,  and  the  con¬ 
crete  methods  of  its  execution. 

Present  Public  Attitudes  Not  to  be 
T  olerated 

It  is  not  enough  of  course  merely  to 
recognize  that  the  success  of  rehabilitation 
rests  with  the  receptiveness  of  public  at¬ 
titudes.  It  is  necessary  also  for  all  those 
engaged  in  rehabilitation  to  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  vincibility  of  attitudes;  to 
understand  that  prejudice  is  eradicable  and 
ignorance  correctible.  This  constitutes  our 
second  basic  concept:  that  there  is  nothing 
fixed  or  immutable  about  the  attitudes  of 
society  toward  blindness  and  the  blind.  To 
many,  this  will  seem  an  obvious  statement; 
but  unfortunately  it  is  one  which  is  not 
universally  accepted..  Hardly  a  year  ago, 
for  example,  a  prominent  authority  on  the 
psychology  of  blindness  rejected  it  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  Noting  that  “the  blind 
and  those  interested  in  them  have  insisted 
that  society  revise  and  modify  its  attitude 
tow'ard  this  specific  group,”  our  authority 
declared  that  “for  many  reasons,  this  is 
an  impossibility,  and  effort  spent  on  such 
a  program  is  as  futile  as  spitting  into  the 
wind.”  Another  well-known  writer  in  the 
field  of  blind  welfare  has  recently  suggested 
that  all  social  attitudes  are  rooted  in  in¬ 
stinctive  drives  of  aggression  and  hostility 
which  are  virtually  irremovable — certainly 
not  removable  by  the  ordinary  rational 
methods  of  education  or  persuasion.  If 
these  pessimistic  appraisals  should  some¬ 
how  prove  correct — if  the  complex  of  at¬ 
titudes  and  beliefs  about  the  blind  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  general  public  were  shown 
to  be  at  bottom  hostile  and  immune  to 
change — it  is  easy  to  see  the  radical  con¬ 
sequences  for  programs  of  rehabilitation 
and  placement.  The  effort  to  enlighten 
public  opinion  and  to  erase  its  gross  dis¬ 
crimination  would  have  to  be  adandoned. 
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The  campaign  to  integrate  the  blind 
into  society  on  a  basis  of  equality  would 
quickly  be  dissolved.  Rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  would  perforce  be  limited  to  side¬ 
track  areas  of  sheltered  employment  and 
routine  manual  operations;  and  the  great 
objectives  of  equality  and  independence 
would  be  supplanted  by  a  philosophy  of 
resignation  and  inferiority. 

Fortunately,  this  defeatist  thesis  is  not 
widely  shared  by  serious  students  of  society. 
Instead  there  is  general  agreement  that, 
in  the  words  of  one  investigator,  “the 
problem  of  adjustment  to  physical  dis¬ 
ability  is  as  much  or  more  a  problem  of  the 
non-handicapped  majority  as  it  is  of  the 
disabled  minority.”  Moreover,  the  data  of 
scientific  experiment  and  observation  uni¬ 
formly  show  that  it  .is  not  only  necessary 
but  possible  to  modify  the  attitudes  of 
parents,  teachers,  employers  and  the  com¬ 
munity  generally.  Some  social  scientists 
have  emphasized  the  parallel  between  the 
“minority  status”  of  the  blind  and  that  of 
racial  and  religious  groups,  and  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  means  to  combat  prejudice  in 
general — education,  psychology  and  con¬ 
structive  contacts  between  groups — may  be 
equally  applicable  to  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  clear 
at  least  that  much  of  the  difficulty  faced 
by  the  blind  derives  from  the  irrational 
stereotype  in  the  public  mind;  and  that 
this  widespread  psychological  block  is  by 
no  means  irremovable  but  on  the  contrary 
subject  to  change  and  perhaps  complete 
obliteration. 

Our  premise,  then,  is  that  the  public 
mind  is  open;  or  more  precisely,  that 
prejudicial  attitudes  toward  blindness  are 
susceptible  to  change.  This  knowledge  is  of 
little  use,  however,  without  an  additional 
concept — one  which  should  become  the 
major  premise  in  every  campaign  of  edu¬ 
cation  among  the  sighted — that  the  blind 
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are  normal  human  beings,  and  more 
properly  that  they  are  persons,  each  with 
his  own  individual  personality  as  well  as 
the  feelings,  drives  and  capacities  for  living 
common  to  all  human  beings.  The  im¬ 
mediate  inference  is  that  the  blind  are 
competent  to  participate  in  society  on  a 
basis  of  equality;  that  there  is  nothing  in¬ 
herent  in  their  handicap,  or  invariable 
in  their  psychology,  which  renders  them 
incapable  of  successful  adjustment  and 
adaptation  to  their  society.  If  it  be  thought 
that  this  is  elementary  knowledge,  which 
needs  no  laboring,  it  should  be  sufficient 
answer  to  quote  once  more  the  prominent 
psychologist  whose  rigid  view  of  social 
attitudes  we  have  already  noted.  The  true 
explanation  of  the  inferior  status  of  thd 
blind,  according  to  this  authority,  “lies  in 
the  unfortunate  circumstance  that  the 
blind  share  with  other  neurotics  the  non- 
aggressive  personality  and  the  inability  to 
participate  fully  in  society.”  Indeed,  the 
psychologist  labels  as  “hypocritical  dis¬ 
tortion”  all  effort  to,  as  he  puts  it,  “propa¬ 
gandize  society  with  the  rational  concept 
that  the  blind  are  normal  individuals  with¬ 
out  vision.”  Fortunately,  however,  it  may 
be  flatly  stated  that  this  viewpoint  is  not 
supported  by  the  available  data  compiled 
by  research  psychologists  and  social  scien¬ 
tists.  On  the  contrary,  these  data  uniformly 
demonstrate  that  blindness  itself  produces 
no  change  in  personality  structure,  and 
that  the  individual’s  response  and  degree  of 
adjustment  depend  primarily  upon  such 
variable,  and  modifiable,  factors  in  the  en¬ 
vironment  as  the  attitudes  of  family, 
friends,  associates  and  the  community.  The 
practical  implications  of  these  findings  lie 
definitely  in  the  direction  of  encouraging 
the  modification  of  public  attitudes  and 
relationships  toward  the  blind,  and  of 
fostering  programs  directed  toward  the 
greater  all-around  participation  of  the 
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blind  in  society.  The  normality  of  the 
blind  should  therefore  become  a  principal 
weapon  in  the  battle  against  prejudice,  on 
all  of  its  fronts:  in  education,  legislation, 
public  relations,  and  (not  least  of  all)  in 
rehabilitation. 

Importance  of  Early  Case-finding 

Recognition  of  the  principle  of  normality 
of  the  blind  has  important  consequences  for 
the  administration  of  all  stages  of  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation.  If  the  blind  person 
is  to  be  integrated  into  society,  if  he  is 
to  be  treated  as  a  member  rather  than  a 
ward  or  outcast,  then  he  must  be  reached 
as  soon  as  possible  before  his  ambition  is 
deadened  and  his  self-respect  destroyed  by 
months  or  even  years  of  inaction,  isolation 
and  custodial  treatment.  Thus  the  need 
for  effective  case-finding  is  very  great. 

The  importance  of  prompt  discovery  of 
newly  afflicted  persons  cannot,  indeed,  be 
overestimated.  In  the  words  of  Betsy 
Barton,  herself  seriously  handicapped, 
“Rescue  cannot  come  too  quickly,  or  start 
too  early.  If  it  is  not  brought  to  the  victim 
of  disaster  soon,  if  he  is  allowed  to  lie  in 
bed  for  a  long  time  doing  nothing,  there 
will  be  a  serious  psychic  lesion  which  may 
result  in  total  paralysis  of  the  will.”  It  is 
disheartening  to  know  that  in  this  critical 
primary  phase  of  rehabilitation  present 
practice  is  most  haphazard  and  disorgan¬ 
ized.  Not  long  ago  D.  H.  Dabelstein  esti¬ 
mated  that  an  average  of  seven  years 
elapses  between  the  onset  of  blindness 
and  the  referral  of  the  victim  to  the  re¬ 
habilitation  agencies — a  shocking  statistic 
which  dramatically  underlines  the  need 
for  more  immedite,  accurate  and  syste¬ 
matic  reporting  of  cases  by  the  major 
sources  of  referral.  It  is  clear  from  the 
referral  records  that  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  doctors  and  other  so-called  primary 
sources  is  generally  lax  if  not  plainly  dere- 
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lict.  For  the  most  part,  however,  this 
failure  is  less  a  matter  of  willful  negligence 
than  of  ignorance  of  the  purpose,  and 
methods  of  case  referral — a  fault  which  is 
chiefly  the  responsibility  of  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  agencies.  Too  often  the  agencies  are 
content  to  sit  idly  by  until  the  disabled 
person  makes  an  accidental  contact  with 
them,  or  the  nurses  or  physicians  happen 
to  recall  the  rules  about  referral.  As 
Lawrence  Linck  has  pointed  out,  while 
lip  service  is  often  given  to  the  importance 
of  case-finding,  nothing  concrete  has  been 
done  to  implement  it  in  practical  appli¬ 
cation.  Specific  measures  to  remedy  this 
lack  are  not,  however,  difficult  to  imagine. 
One  avenue  of  solution  might  be  an  ex¬ 
tension  into  all  states  of  legislative  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  mandatory  reporting  of 
cases  by  medical  authorities  and  other 
relevant  sources.  Another  step  would  be 
the  establishment  by  the  federal  authority 
of  a  comprehensive  policy  respecting  case¬ 
finding  with  which  state  agencies  must 
comply  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  federal 
funds.  Still  another  might  be  a  continuing 
census  of  the  entire  handicapped  popu¬ 
lation;  and  of  course  there  is  the  need  for 
maintaining  permanent  and  wide-reaching 
programs  of  publicity  and  information 
describing  the  nature  and  extent  of  serv¬ 
ices  available.  All  of  this  implies  a  degree 
of  affirmative  activity  by  rehabilitation  per¬ 
sonnel  which  thus  far  has  not  been  at¬ 
tained  in  any  state. 

Once  the  blind  client  has  made  contact 
with  the  agency,  his  first  need  is  to  be 
helped  in  overcoming  depressing  emotions 
which  the  pervasive  stereotype  concerning 
blindness  causes  him  to  have  about  his  own 
condition.  A  paralyzing  apprehension  and 
sense  of  total  deprivation  grips  most  newly 
blinded  persons  and  if  not  attacked  at  once 
leads  to  apathy  and  resignation.  For  the 
blind  man,  as  a  member  of  the  public,  is 
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naturally  inclined  to  accept  the  verdict  of 
society  on  the  nature  of  his  condition.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selor  must  therefore  be  to  dispel  the 
groundless  fears  awakened  by  the  stereo¬ 
type  in  the  mind  of  the  newly  blinded 
client,  replacing  them  with  confidence  in 
his  normality  and  a  vision  of  broad 
horizons  bounded  only  by  the  limits  of 
initiative  and  talent.  No  phase  of  the  re¬ 
habilitation  process  calls  for  greater  under¬ 
standing  and  imagination  than  that  of 
guidance  and  counseling  in  the  initial 
period  of  psychological  adjustment  and 
vocational  decision.  Counseling  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  all  handicapped  persons  properly 
administered  should  provide  a  spirit  of 
purposive  activity  and  faith  in  self  and 
future  throughout  the  whole  process  of 
rehabilitation — from  application  for  service 
through  follow-up  of  job  placement. 

The  rehabilitation  officer  represents  to 
the  client  the  force  of  society  reaching  out 
to  aid  him.  The  rehabilitation  officer’s  role 
contains  a  potential  which  can  be  exercised 
in  a  positive  or  negative  way.  It  can  be 
used  to  enlarge  the  horizons  of  the  client 
by  indicating  to  him  that  society  values 
him  as  a  person,  recognizes  his  need  to  do 
an  active  part,  is  eager  to  take  advantage  of 
his  capacities,  and  wishes  to  accord  him  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  a  first-class 
citizen.  If  these  attitudes  are  conveyed 
through  the  client-agency  relationship  as 
carried  out  by  the  rehabilitation  officer, 
the  client  is  able  to  go  forward  in  executing 
his  vocational  plan  and  to  grow  in  self- 
dependence.  His  ambition,  power  and  psy¬ 
chological  health  are  nourished  by  the 
provision  of  emotional  security  and  social 
esteem.  He  is  within  reach  of  full  personal 
stature  as  well  as  occupational  reclamation. 
The  rehabilitation  worker,  to  bring  about 
this  result,  must  follow  throughout  his 
relationship  a  course  of  action  which 
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neither  “takes  over’’  whether  in  an  authori¬ 
tarian  or  a  paternal  manner  the  planning 
function  from  the  client,  thus  confirming 
his  fear  of  being  helpless  and  dependent, 
nor  overtaxes  his  nascent  strength  by 
thrusting  decisions  and  responsibilities  on 
him  without  sufficient  support — thus  pre¬ 
venting  a  natural  growth  in  capacity  to 
take  on  burdens  as  success  in  small  prob¬ 
lems  breeds  confidence  in  handling  bigger 
ones.  In  avoiding  these  extremes  and  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  give-and-take  relationship  in 
which  encouragement,  stimulation  to  use 
available  resources,  and  real  assistance  in 
carrying  out  plans  are  employed  as  means 
of  cultivating  self-reliance,  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  officer  has  an  opportunity  to  symbo¬ 
lize  what  should  be  society’s  attitude — 
patient,  respectful  and  hopeful  interest  in 
the  handicapped  person. 

Achievement  of  these  broad  program 
goals  has  special  problems  in  the  case  of 
blind  rehabilitation  clients.  The  force  of 
the  social  stereotyping  of  the  blind  as 
miserable  incapacitated  creatures  with  little 
economic  potential  is  so  great  that  even 
enlightened  rehabilitation  officers  are  af¬ 
fected  by  it.  If  they  were  able  to  resist  all 
other  forms  of  this  prejudice,  the  barrier 
erected  against  the  blind  by  the  mass  of  em¬ 
ployers  is  influential  in  evaluating  practical 
vocational  plans. 

The  stereotype  is  too  crucial  to  be  merely 
evaded.  It  must  be  actively  challenged — or 
passively  accepted.  If  it  is  accepted,  the 
stereotype  will  infuse  the  entire  client- 
agency  relationship  with  a  spirit  of  defeat, 
limitation,  and  hopelessness.  The  rehabili¬ 
tation  officer  will  be  paralyzed — prevented 
psychologically — from  using  his  own  abili¬ 
ties  in  any  efforts  to  devise  or  search  out 
new  and  pioneering  vocational  activities. 
His  failure  to  think  of  his  client  as  a 
community  resource  instead  of  a  hard-to- 
place  problem  case  will  without  question 
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communicate  itself  to  the  client.  Thus  the 
client  will  be  denied  encouragement  to 
think  of  himself  as  a  full  member  of  society, 
and  he  will  be  denied  in  addition  psy¬ 
chological  support  in  original  or  difficult 
activities.  He  will  fail  to  develop  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  emerge  from  the  shelter  of 
the  agency  programs  and  to  become  and  re¬ 
main  self-supporting.  The  rehabilitation 
officer  to  the  extent  that  he  accepts  stereo¬ 
typed  ideas  is  prevented  from  crusading  in 
the  community  for  wiping  them  out  and  for 
acceptance  of  blind  persons  on  their  merits. 
In  turn,  this  failure  denies  him  and  the 
client  the  encouragement  and  aid  of  an 
enthusiastic,  interested  community,  a  non- 
discriminatory  and  welcoming  labor  mar¬ 
ket. 

No  doubt  the  rehabilitation  agencies  will 
point  with  pride  to  official  pronounce¬ 
ments,  conceived  to  guide  case  work  policy 
and  to  influence  public  opinion,  which  use 
the  language  of  enlightenment  concerning 
the  abilities,  potentialities  and  social  needs 
of  blind  and  other  handicapped  persons. 
Yet  in  fact  many,  if  not  most,  rehabilitation 
officers  in  the  various  state,  federal  and 
private  agencies  accept  the  conventional 
prejudices  regarding  the  unemployability 
of  the  blind.  Few  officers  properly  stimulate 
the  client’s  own  actions  to  widen  his  range 
of  economic  activity.  Indeed  many  posi¬ 
tively  discourage  the  blind  horn  seeking 
occupations  outside  the  limited  range  tra¬ 
ditionally  regarded  as  feasible  for  blind 
persons.  The  stereotyped  categories  in 
which  the  administrative  mind  still  oper¬ 
ates  are  illuminated  by  a  well-meaning 
brochure  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
which  pridefully  observes  that  blind 
workers  with  proper  training  are  satis¬ 
factorily  employed  in  a  wide  variety  of 
positions.  They  are  especially  proficient  in 
manual  occupations  requiring  a  delicate 
sense  of  touch.  They  are  well  suited  to  jobs 


which  are  repetitious  in  nature.”  This 
stereotyped  description  appears,  ironically 
enough,  in  a  pamphlet  on  Untapped  Man¬ 
power”.  It  illustrates  the  tendency  among 
those  concerned  with  rehabilitation  to 
think  of  the  handicap  in  the  unreal  terms 
of  the  public  conception  rather  than  the 
abilities  of  the  person,  and  therefore  to 
shackle  the  individual  to  a  stereotype  of 
the  group. 

The  1935  survey  of  the  employability 
of  the  physically  handicapped  in  California 
reported  that  Tor  the  totally  blind  theie 
seems  to  be  comparatively  slight  oppor¬ 
tunity  or  feasibility  for  employment.  .  .  . 
Out  of  14,460  jobs  studied,  only  50  were 
found  to  be  feasible  for  totally  blind 
persons.”  A  few  years  later,  in  194U  the 
California  State  Department  of  Education 
reported  that  persons  with  seriously  im¬ 
paired  vision  are  limited  to  certain  selected 
occupations  or  restrictive  duties  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  general  occupation.  In  i943» 
a  federal  manual  of  medical  information 
for  rehabilitation  officers  in  discussing  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  visual  efficiency  ex¬ 
plained  that  “the  chief  factor  in  finding 
jobs  for  cases  is  finding  prospective  em¬ 
ployers  whose  physical  requirements  are 
not  too  stringent.”  Indeed  the  whole  dis¬ 
cussion  in  this  manual,  designed  to  help  the 
agency  administer  the  Barden-LaFollette 
Act,  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
ability  to  do  various  types  of  work  is 
primarily  a  matter  of  whether  remaining 
vision  of  the  impaired  client  is  adequate 
to  job  demands.  In  general,  official  pro¬ 
nouncements  fail  to  show  an  interest  in 
introducing  the  blind  in  nontraditional 
pursuits  whose  tasks  can  be  adapted  to 
learning  without  vision,  and  in  breaking 
down  labor  market  stereotypes  so  that  the 
blind  will  be  hired  for  work  which  they 
can  in  fact  do. 

In  job  placement  as  in  guidance  and 
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counseling  the  emphasis  must  be  upon  the 
capacities  rather  than  the  limitations  of 
the  blind  client;  and  more  particularly,  the 
methods  of  placement  must  be  intelligently 
selective,  founded  solely  upon  abilities  of 
the  individual  rather  than  upon  unfounded 
assumptions  about  the  seriously  impaired 
in  general.  Too  often,  however,  the  term 
“selective”  has  meant  that  only  simple 
and  routinized  jobs  have  been  selected  for 
the  blind.  The  well-intentioned  formula  of 
“selective  placement”,  which  threatens  to 
become  a  kind  of  magic  incantation,  un¬ 
fortunately  contains  no  miracle-working 
properties;  and  in  the  grip  of  stereotyped 
thinking  it  is  not  only  inadequate  but 
harmful  and  reactionary.  The  principle  of 
matching  the  individual  with  the  job, 
through  appraisal  of  physical  demands  and 
physical  capacities,  is  completely  frustrated 
when  both  are  conceived  in  terms  of  the 
stereotype;  and  moreover  it  remains  a 
futile  gesture  without  concrete  support 
from  measures  designed  to  convince  the 
employer  of  the  capacity  of  rehabilitated 
workers.  Yet  the  prevalence  of  such  stereo¬ 
typing  and  neglect  of  concrete  demon¬ 
stration  of  ability  to  handle  the  job  is  a 
measure  of  the  failure  of  rehabilitation 
agencies  to  do  the  work  for  which  they 
are  established. 

Throughout  the  entire  rehabilitation 
program  service  to  the  blind  clients  can 
be  raised  to  a  far  higher  level  by  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  special  qualification  of  blind 
rehabilitation  personnel  to  guide  and  aid 
the  blind.  In  the  early  period  of  psycho¬ 
logical  adjustment  of  the  client  it  is  the 
blind  specialist  who  is  most  keenly  aware 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  disability,  its 
extreme  emotional  impact,  and  the  social 
isolation  that  tends  to  result.  It  is  the 
blind  specialist  who  can  convey  his  own 
understanding  of  the  client’s  problem,  and 
illustrate  by  his  own  achievement  the 
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factual  basis  of  his  faith  in  blind  people’s 
ability. 

In  the  whole  process  of  training  and 
counseling,  the  blind  officer  is  able  to 
replace  techniques  which  in  general  re¬ 
habilitation  are  oriented  around  sight,  by 
methods  based  on  the  sense  of  touch  and 
hearing.  He  is  able  to  avoid  far  more 
successfully  the  tendency  to  channel  blind 
rehabilitants  into  the  limited  and  segre¬ 
gated  occupations  conventionally  accepted 
as  fitting.  In  placement,  he  has  again  an 
opportunity  to  perform  a  unique  service — 
first,  in  modifying  employer  prejudice  by 
expert  demonstrations  of  ability  to  handle 
the  job  and  the  job  situation,  and  second, 
armed  with  his  own  attainments  as  a  blind 
person,  to  aid  his  client  to  form  and  to 
realize  a  new  conception  of  his  possibilities 
of  vocational  adjustment.  He  is  most  likely 
to  have  purged  himself  and  therefore  to 
be  able  to  purge  his  client  and  the  em¬ 
ployer  of  the  public  misconception  of 
blindness. 

While  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  best 
education  that  the  public  can  receive  is 
the  evidence  supplied  by  successful  blind 
people,  it  is  also  true  that  particular  demon¬ 
strations  of  ability  are  often  insufficient  to 
overrule  entrenched  stereotypes.  Success¬ 
ful  adaptations  on  the  part  of  blind  in¬ 
dividuals  tend  to  be  viewed  as  isolated  and 
exceptional  instances  by  the  sighted  com¬ 
munity — which  heartily  applauds  and  turns 
back  comfortably  to  its  fixed  idea  of  the 
“helpless  blind.”  The  proved  ability  of 
blind  workmen  to  cope  with  the  skills  re¬ 
quired  must,  to  be  sure,  remain  the  primary 
evidence  in  any  attempt  to  educate  the 
sighted  public;  but  to  avoid  being  treated 
as  exceptional  the  particular  instances  must 
be  supported  by  a  general  philosophy  of 
normality  by  which  alone  these  adaptations 
are  explainable. 

In  any  systematic  program  of  social  en- 
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gineering  designed  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  blind  in  society,  the  broad  educational 
measures  of  information  and  public  1  e— 
lations  must  be  balanced  by  conciete  legal 
and  social  sanctions  directed  toward  re¬ 
ducing  the  overt  acts  of  discrimination.  It 
has  been  well  demonstrated  in  various  areas 
of  social  relations  that  public  attitudes  aie 
controlled  by  a  variety  of  factors,  operating 
on  a  principle  of  cumulation  which  Gunnar 
Myrdal  has  called  “the  theory  of  the  vicious 
circle.”  In  the  case  of  the  blind,  the  theoiv 
may  be  described  as  follows:  Public  preju¬ 
dice  and  discrimination  act  to  keep  blind 
persons  subordinated  in  terms  of  employ¬ 
ment,  standards  of  living,  health,  education, 
and  the  like.  In  turn  this  material  sub¬ 
ordination  tends  to  support  the  prejudice 
and  discrimination.  Any  change  in  eithei 
of  the  factors— prejudice  or  material  stand¬ 
ards — may  be  expected  to  stimulate  a 
change  in  the  other  factor  also,  stai  ting  a 
process  of  interaction  which  moves  con- 
tiuously  in  the  direction  of  the  original 
change.  If,  for  example,  the  prejudicial  at¬ 
titudes  of  the  sighted  public  should  be 
modified  through  a  program  of  education, 
the  consequence  will  be  an  advance  in 
material  standards,  which  will  then  opei  .ite 
to  reduce  prejudice  still  more,  which  again 
will  improve  standards — and  so  on  in  a 
process  of  cumulative  causation.  Of  course, 
it  is  just  as  possible  for  the  cycle  to  move 
in  the  opposite  direction,  starting  with  a 
primary  change  which  confirms  public  mis¬ 
conceptions  and  thus  further  depresses 
blind  living  standards.  The  job  of  insuring 
a  consistent  upward  spiral  of  progressive 
change  in  both  attitudes  and  standaids  is 
the  task  of  social  engineering.  Campaigns 
of  education  aim  at  the  elimination  of  the 
deep-rooted  stereotypes  and  illusions  con¬ 
cerning  blindness;  while  the  moie  im¬ 
mediate  campaigns  of  legislation  and  social 
control  are  properly  directed  at  the  ma¬ 


terial  side  of  the  shield:  the  restrictive 
barriers  in  employment,  the  custodial  prac¬ 
tices  of  sheltered  workshops,  the  in¬ 
adequacies  and  demoralizing  practices  in 
public  aid,  the  prevailing  segregation  in 
education,  and  so  on. 

Legislation  as  an  Aid  Against 
Discrimination 

Vocational  rehabilitation  is  only  one 
among  various  means  of  restoring  the 
handicapped  to  a  position  of  security  and 
independence  in  society.  Recognition  of 
this  fact  by  rehabilitation  administrators 
carries  with  it  the  responsibility  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  program  by  participating  in  cam¬ 
paigns  on  other  fronts  sharing  the  same 
objective.  Unfortunately,  officials  have 
failed  to  view  their  task  in  the  larger  con¬ 
text.  It  is  especially  important  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  rehabilitation  service  take  part 
in  legislative  campaigns  aimed  at  increasing 
economic  opportunities  for  sightless  clients. 
It  is  not  enough  to  push  legislation  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  powers  or  increase  the  appropri¬ 
ations  of  rehabilitation  agencies;  what  is 
needed  to  make  the  program  work  is  legis¬ 
lation  aimed  directly  at  eliminating  the 
barriers  of  prejudice  confronting  the  blind. 
Specific  sanctions  such  as  the  existing 
California  and  federal  statutes  which  for¬ 
bid  discrimination  in  the  civil  service,  tend 
to  overcome  the  initial  disadvantage  boine 
by  visually  impaired  clients. 

However,  existing  laws  in  this  field 
hardly  begin  to  touch  the  broad  problem  of 
restricted  employment  opportunities  for 
blind  and  other  physically  impaired  per¬ 
sons. 

Rehabilitation  without  employment  is  of 
course  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Strengthen¬ 
ing  of  employment  opportunities  would 
not  only  put  present  activities  of  guidance, 
training  and  placement  on  a  firmer  basis, 
but  would  also  enlarge  the  terms  of  refer- 
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ence  by  which  persons  technically  eligible 
become  truly  feasible  of  rehabilitation.  The 
whole  vocational  rehabilitation  caseload 
would  be  increased  and  the  social  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  program  magnified.  In  con¬ 
trast,  lack  of  employment  opportunities  im¬ 
plies  a  waste  of  rehabilitation  funds  and 
efforts,  a  narrowing  down  of  the  occu¬ 
pational  scope  of  its  operation,  and  a  basic 
threat  to  the  personal  restoration  of  the 
trained,  but  unemployed,  client. 

To  support  employment  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  with  effective  legal  sanctions  is 
necessary  in  order  to  begin  to  put  an  end 
to  the  chronic  discrimination  they  face  in 
the  labor  market.  Education  of  public  and 
employers  to  promote  employment,  if  un¬ 
supported  by  legal  sanctions,  has  two  dis¬ 
advantages.  First,  the  qualities  of  the  blind 
and  other  handicapped  are  not  known  un¬ 
til  broad  and  repeated  contact  in  work 
situations  is  developed  so  that  prejudices 
cease  to  be  reinforced  by  ignorance  and 
atypical  isolated  contacts.  Second,  these 
qualities  cannot  be  developed  to  the  full 
until  the  accustomed  presence  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  in  industry  gives  rise  to  a  complete 
body  of  information  about  their  work 
capacities  in  varied  situations. 

Anti-discrimination  laws  protecting  the 
handicapped  in  their  search  for  em¬ 
ployment  should  prohibit  discrimination 
against  qualified  individuals  in  industries 
receiving  government  contracts,  in  the 
realm  of  interstate  commerce,  and  through 
state  enactments,  in  all  the  common  callings 
and  professions  of  the  community. 

Implementation  of  such  laws  would  place 
greater  rather  than  less  emphasis  on  the 
work  of  rehabilitation  agencies.  In  par¬ 
ticular  there  would  be  an  increased  *  need 
for  job  analysis  in  large  sectors  of  industry 
to  see  where  the  skills  of  rehabilitation 
clients  could  be  effectively  used.  Placement 
and  training  functions  would  acquire  new 
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meaning  once  the  right  to  job  opportunity 
is  written  into  our  law. 

In  order  that  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation  should  serve  to  demonstrate  to 
the  nation  the  confidence  of  the  federal 
government  in  the  abilities  of  the  handi¬ 
capped,  it  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
setting  up  of  a  federal  second  injury  under¬ 
writing  fund.  I  his  would  protect  employers 
against  liability  for  total  disability  in  the 
event  of  industrial  injury  to  an  employee 
already  handicapped.  Such  a  fund  needs  to 
go  further  than  existing  state  funds  which 
usually  cover  only  the  loss  of  a  limb  or 
member  of  the  body,  and  should  cover  any 
bodily  condition  leading  to  total  disability. 
It  is  expected  that  the  drain  on  the  fund 
would  be  small  because  of  the  demon¬ 
strated  carefulness  of  employed  handi¬ 
capped  persons.  But  the  existence  of  the 
fund  would  go  far  to  alleviate  fear  of 
financial  losses,  particularly  since  present 
exclusion  of  handicapped  persons  from  em¬ 
ployment  produces  wide  ignorance  of  their 
adaptability  to  job  situations  and  of  what 
to  expect  by  way  of  safety  experience. 

Not  all  legislation  which  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  strengthen  the  economic  position 
of  the  blind  is,  of  course,  equally  advisable 
or  practicable.  For  example,  it  may  be 
argued  that  the  quota  system  of  hiring  the 
handicapped,  as  practiced  in  England,  is 
more  likely  to  redouble  than  to  reduce 
hostility  among  employers.  No  doubt  the 
handicapped  person  would  prefer  to  have  a 
job,  in  however  hostile  an  environment, 
than  to  have  no  job  at  all;  but  the  principle 
is  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  system 
prevalent  in  certain  universities  which  en¬ 
roll  students  of  racial  and  religious  minori¬ 
ties  on  a  quota  basis.  Such  practices  are 
not  merely  discriminatory  but  blatantly 
call  attention  to  supposed  natural  “differ¬ 
ences”.  In  employment  of  the  handicapped, 
the  quota  plan  is  negative  also  in  that 
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employers  are  compelled  to  hire  on  the 
basis  of  disability  rather  than  of  ability; 
and  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  compulsion 
and  condescension,  the  disabled  worker  is 
unlikely  to  be  freely  and  equally  accepted 
within  the  fraternity  of  shop  or  office. 
Again,  it  should  be  cautioned  that  a  quota 
system  in  which  the  blind  and  the  severely 
handicapped  are  shuffled  in  with  persons 
of  lesser  disabilities  invariably  leaves  those 
most  in  need  the  last  to  be  employed. 

At  least  one  modification  of  the  quota 
principle  has  been  developed,  however, 
which  gives  promise  of  overcoming  some 
of  these  negative  features.  The  Tolan  Bill, 
several  times  presented  before  Congress, 
would  require  employers  of  a  certain  size 
to  hire  a  small  quota  of  blind  workers — but 
with  the  additional  advantage  that  the 
government  would  “subsidize’’  the  sightless 
employee,  to  an  extent  somewhat  less  than 
his  salary  but  sufficient  to  furnish  an  in¬ 
centive  to  the  employer  to  take  him  on. 
Even  this  plan  no  doubt  has  its  drawbacks, 
but  through  its  underwriting  of  the  blind 
worker  it  acts  as  an  inducement  to  industry 
to  give  these  physically  disadvantaged 
workers  the  necessary  advantage  to  prove 
their  economic  worth.  It  is  a  method  that 
at  least  deserves  further  exploration  and 
honest  trial  under  operating  conditions. 

The  primary  weakness  of  all  of  these 
legislative  proposals,  of  course,  is  that  en¬ 
forcement  is  difficult  so  long  as  employers 
and  rehabilitation  workers  cling  to  the 
restrictive  stereotype  of  the  blind  man’s 
disability.  In  such  cases  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  invoke  the  necessary  stipulation  exempt¬ 
ing  positions  “in  which  sight  is  essential” 
as  a  broad  device  to  bar  the  sightless  from 
the' vast  majority  of  job  opportunities. 
Without  the  help  of  supporting  campaigns 
of  education,  demonstration  and  public 
relations,  any  such  legislation  is  certainly 
inadequate;  but  within  a  broad  context 


of  social  engineering  the  method  will  play 
an  important  role  in  helping  to  break 
through  the  vicious  circle  of  prejudice  and 
discrimination  against  the  blind. 

Public  Assistance  Laws  Need  Revision 

One  of  the  vital  aspects  of  social  en¬ 
gineering  designed  to  restore  the  blind  to 
independent  and  productive  living  should 
be  the  public  assistance  program.  Since  the 
inception  of  federal  aid  to  the  blind,  it 
has  repeatedly  been  stated  by  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  that  the  goal  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  maximum  rehabilitation  of  the 
client,  and  that  the  economic  aid  is  a 
means  of  assisting  him  to  achieve  a  positive 
role  in  the  community.  With  this  goal  in 
mind,  it  is  all  too  apparent  that  in  several 
fundamental  respects  the  public  assistance 
program  needs  to  be  modernized  and 
humanized.  In  a  program  oriented  toward 
personal  rehabilitation  of  the  aid  recipient 
there  is  no  room  for  payments  so  low  as 
to  make  subsistence,  let  alone  sell -respect, 
unattainable,  nor  for  the  niggardly  $50 
federal  matching  maximum  which  per¬ 
petuates  inadequate  payments  by  the  states. 
There  is  no  room  for  the  custodian-ward 
relationship  between  case  worker  and 
client,  expressed  in  the  searching  and  per¬ 
sistent  scrutiny  and  control  of  consumption 
expenditures,  the  petty  detective-work  to 
turn  up  forbidden  resources.  There  is  need 
for  better  exemptions  accorded  to  the  hard- 
won  earnings  of  the  rehabilitant  struggling 
to  his  feet,  instead  of  the  inadequate  $600 
now  permitted  before  confiscation  begins. 
Personal  property  and  liquid  assets  ex¬ 
emptions  must  be  made  more  realistic,  il  the 
blind  person  attempting  to  gain  independ¬ 
ence  through  setting  up  a  small  business 
or  professional  office  is  to  be  encouraged. 
Blind  youth  in  residential  schools  need 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  federal  pro¬ 
gram  to  cover  clothing,  vacation  mainte- 
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nance  and  other  needs  essential  to  their 
proper  social  adjustment;  this  calls  for 
deletion  of  age  requirements  and  certain 
exclusions  covering  public  institutions. 
Changes  in  the  latter  would  encourage 
adults  to  enroll  in  orientation  centers. 
Better  financial  provision  in  all  states  for 
special  needs  of  the  blind  now  recognized 
in  some  is  a  vital  necessity  if  social  inte¬ 
gration  is  to  be  attained.  Thus  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  constructive  public  assist¬ 
ance  legislation  of  enormous  supportive 
value  to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  are  very  great. 

1  he  ultimate  objective  of  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  is  equality  of  opportunity  for 
all  the  handicapped.  We  have  seen  that 
for  the  blind  the  attainment  of  this  goal 
depends  upon  public  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  their  normality.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  rehabilitation  workers  and 
officials  must  especially  accept  and  inculcate 
this  principle. 

On  the  record  of  public  utterances  and 
basic  ideals,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  rehabilitation  program  is  wholly  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  generally  enlightened.  On  the 
record  of  concrete  policy  and  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  the  verdict  is  less  favorable.  At  a 
number  of  critical  junctures  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  process,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
vision  of  equal  opportunity  is  threatened  by 
the  specter  of  prejudice  and  the  stereo¬ 
type  of  incapacity;  while  administrators 
are  too  often  content  to  relegate  their  blind 
trainees  to  the  subordinate  status  of  shel¬ 
tered  employment  and  industrial  routine. 

Dejects  in  NRA  Legislative  Program 

This  sell-out  to  the  stereotype — this 
capitulation  to  stigmatic  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  those  who  should  be  least  suscep¬ 
tible — is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the 
legislative  program  for  the  blind  and  other 
severely  handicapped  persons  set  up  jointly 
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in  1949  by  the  National  Rehabilitation  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 
Through  this  legislation  the  NRA,  as 
spokesman  for  the  views  of  a  majority  of 
rehabilitation  administrators,  goes  far  to 
embrace  the  concept  of  subordination  and 
custody  for  the  blind.  Spelled  out  in  more 
concrete  terms; 

a)  Hie  legislative  program  revises  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  to  permit  the  fed¬ 
eral  administrator  to  force  the  onerous 
policy  of  agency  control  on  all  vending- 
stand  programs  for  the  various  states.  This 
would  maintain  the  chain-store  system  of 
business  enterprise  management  by  which 
successful  operators  are  assessed  to  pay  the 
freight  for  unprofitable  enterprises.  In 
effect  it  would  establish  a  form  of  sheltered 
employment  in  which  stand  operators  are 
kept  perpetually  dependent  upon  the 
licensing  agency  and  denied  any  prospect  of 
independence  and  self-support.  The  legis¬ 
lative  measure  of  the  NRA  accomplishes 
this  by  expressly  authorizing  the  federal 
administrator  to  require  under  conditions 
of  acceptability,  all  the  various  instrumen¬ 
talities  associated  with  the  agency  control 
system — such  as  a  guaranteed  minimum 
wage,  strict  management  and  supervisory 
services,  the  maintenance  assessment  against 
stands  and  so  forth. 

b)  The  program  authorizes  federal  funds 
to  introduce  into  the  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  sheltered  workshops  (both  private  and 
state-operated)  for  the  blind  and  other 
seriously  disabled — thus  accepting  the  cus¬ 
todial  principle  of  sheltered  employment 
as  a  legitimate  solution  to  the  problem  of 
placing  the  blind  in  competitive  occu¬ 
pations.  True,  the  bill  attempts  to  mitigate 
the  enormity  of  this  move  by  holding  up 
the  illusory  advantage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act;  but  no  one  who  knows  the 
Act,  with  its  escape  clause  specifically  ex¬ 
empting  the  sheltered  shops — or  who  knows 
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the  shops  themselves — can  suppose  that  this 
would  mitigate  the  retrograde  principle 
and  practice  of  this  economic  blind  alley. 

c)  By  encompassing  in  the  legislation 
such  miniscule  and  trivial  services  as  talk¬ 
ing  books  (valuable  as  these  may  be)  the 
rehabilitation  authorities  show  how  deeply 
ingrained  in  official  thinking  are  the  out¬ 
moded  attitudes  of  custodialism  and  the 
nursemaid  psychology  of  protection,  which 
operate  to  smother  beneath  a  tyranny  of 
pity  and  benevolence  the  efforts  of  the 
blind  toward  economic  independence  and 
self-sufficiency.  These  criticisms  are  by  no 
means  founded  on  a  belief  that  the  goal  ol 
social  integration  for  the  blind  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  setting  up  of  special  pro¬ 
grams  for  them.  On  the  contrary.  Special 
programs  are  vital,  both  in  the  field  of 
rehabilitation  and  in  public  aid,  as  an 
offset  to  the  major  handicaps  faced  by  the 
blind.  The  problem,  however,  is  the  proper 
design  of  these  programs  so  that  they  con¬ 
tribute  to,  rather  than  defeat,  the  goal  of 
integration. 

The  NRA  legislative  program  has  other 
serious  defects.  It  reveals  a  persistent  re¬ 
fusal  to  recognize  the  differences  among 
handicapped  groups  by  shuffling  all  the 
“severely  disabled”  together  under  a  single 
heading  and  a  single  administration.  In 
particular,  the  bill  would  result  in  scram¬ 
bling  existing  Business  Enterprises  Pro¬ 
grams  designed  expressly  for  the  blind 
together  with  plans  covering  those  other¬ 
wise  disabled.  Wherever  a  state  may  have 
already  in  operation  a  separate  program 
for  the  blind,  it  could  participate  in  the 
new  NRA-FSA  plan  only  by  complying 
with  an  administrative  requirement  that  it 
merge  its  blind-aid  program  into  a  single 
over-all  concoction.  Experience  has  shown 
that  in  combined  programs  for  all  severely 
disabled,  the  blind  invariably  tend  to  be 
neglected  owing  to  the  extra  responsibilities 
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and  skills  involved  in  adequate  program¬ 
ming  for  them.  And  where  other  handi¬ 
capped  persons  are  introduced  into  special 
blind  programs,  the  blind  are  progressively 
outnumbered  and  the  program  is  gradually 
oriented  away  from  the  special  needs  of 
the  blind. 

Another  serious  defect  is  that  the  NRA 
program  would  effectually  block  the  setting 
up  of  much-needed  special  divisions  lor 
the  blind. 

In  brief,  the  legislative  program  designed 
by  the  National  Rehabilitation  Association 
fails  in  every  particular  to  meet  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  blind  rehabilitation  as  ve  have 
defined  it.  More  than  that,  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Association  go  fai  to 
entrench  the  stereotype  of  blindness,  and 
in  fact  to  write  it  permanently  into  law. 
The  failure  of  the  organization  to  recognize 
the  basic  concepts  of  normality,  equality 
and  independence  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind— and  consequently  to  cooperate 
with  the  legislative  efforts  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind — has  resulted  in 
the  total  frustration  of  rehabilitation  legis¬ 
lation  and  a  drawn-out  Congressional  fight 
culminating  in  stalemate. 

It  is  time,  accordingly,  for  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association,  and  for  all 
those  connected  with  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  who  share  its  views,  to  re-evaluate 
their  attitude  and  their  program  from  top 
to  bottom.  It  is  time  for  a  decision  as  to 
whether  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the 
blind  is  to  be  founded  upon  the  stereotype 
or  upon  the  reality;  whether,  in  blunt 
terms,  the  purpose  is  truly  to  rehabilitate 
or  merely  debilitate  the  sightless  client.  For 
any  program  which,  like  that  of  the  NRA, 
is  based  upon  the  shackling  assumptions  of 
innate  inferiority  and  incapacity;  which 
regards  the  blind  as  perennial  peons  to 
be  forever  exploited,  charity  wards  to  be 
forever  patronized,  or  congenital  incom- 
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petents  to  be  forever  custodialized; — which 
shuns  the  main  avenues  of  economic  life 
in  iavor  of  the  side-track  of  sheltered  em¬ 
ployment  and  the  dead  end  of  automatism 
— any  such  program  does  not  deserve  the 
title  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  place¬ 
ment,  but  might  better  be  called  vocational 
debilitation  and  displacement. 

Conclusion 

1  he  principal  theme  of  this  discussion 
has  been  that  rehabilitation  is  a  social  prob¬ 
lem;  that  the  paramount  enemy  is  the  con¬ 
stellation  of  prejudicial  myths  and  attitudes 
surrounding  blindness  in  the  public  mind. 
The  general  misconception  in  which  the 
blind  are  held  is  graphically  illuminated 
by  the  alternating  expressions  of  rejection 
and  overprotection,  which,  for  all  their 


surface  difference,  operate  identically  to 
block  the  path  to  integration  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  In  the  economic  field,  in  the 
minds  of  employers,  this  discrimination  is 
especially  acute  and  most  destructive  in 
effect.  There  is,  however,  some  excuse  for 
ignorance  where  there  has  been  no  edu¬ 
cation;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  major  means  of  cor¬ 
rection  are  at  hand.  But  there  is  little 
excuse  for  ignorance  among  the  educated, 
and  no  excuse  at  all  for  irresponsibility 
among  those  most  responsible.  The  special¬ 
ists  at  work  in  rehabilitation  must  ulti¬ 
mately  depend  upon  their  own  counsel — at 
least  if  they  reject  ours.  In  that  case,  the 
vocational  physician  may  properly  be  ad¬ 
monished  in  the  words  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment;  Physician,  heal  thyself. 
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ship  of  the  Council  small  and  that  its 
functions  will  be  carried  out  chiefly  by 
correspondence.  The  UNESCO  Braille  Con¬ 
ference  did  not  consider  that  an  elaborate 
organization  was  necessary;  and  felt  that 
if  such  were  established,  a  difficult  problem 
would  arise  as  to  who  would  finance  it. 

During  the  past  year  representations  have 
been  made  to  UNESCO  by  the  Government 
of  India,  the  British  and  American  Uniform 
Type  Committees,  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  and  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  expressing  appreci¬ 
ation  for  services  rendered  in  the  field  of 
orthographic  braille  and  asking  that  it 
continue  its  work  in  order  to  achieve 
similar  unity  in  the  important  fields  of 


braille  musical  notation  and  mathematical 
expression. 

It  is  contemplated,  therefore,  that  two 
of  the  Council’s  duties  in  the  near  future, 
for  which  special  budgetary  provision  is 
anticipated  from  UNESCO,  will  be  the  con¬ 
vening  of  conferences  to  attend  to  these 
two  matters. 


Note:  The  following  telegram  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  con¬ 
sultant  on  braille  for  UNESCO,  on  the 
action  taken  at  the  Regional  Conference 
on  Braille  Uniformity,  Montevideo,  Nov. 
26-Dec.  1,  1951 : 

Kindly  advise  all  concerned  Conference 
triumphantly  reached  unanimous  de¬ 
cisions  standard  grade  two  systems  for 
all  Spanish  and  Portuguese  speaking 
territories. 
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psychology  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
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Adelia  M.  Hoyt  receiving  the  Migel  Medal  for  Outstanding 
Service  to  the  Blind  from  Helen  Keller,  June  20,  1940.  (See  p.  140) 
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Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
the  participants  at  the 


executive  director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  welcomes 
opening  meeting  of  the  four-day  Work  Session  dealing  with  problems  of 
the  preschool  blind  child. 


The  visiting  participants  at  the  work  session  were:  California  Margaret  Breslauer,  Di. 
Arthur  Jampolsky;  Canada— Doris  Weaver,  Jean  Whitelaw;  District  of  Columbia— Edith 
M.  Baker,  Elaine  Gerson,  Dr.  Romaine  P.  Mackie;  Illinois — Anna  Louise  Buck,  Miriam 
Norris,  Ethel  M.  Wright;  Iowa— Dr.  P.  J.  Leinf elder;  Massachusetts— Ruth  Butler,  Jane 
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Pauline  Moor,  Eunice  Wilson;  Michigan— Dr.  Anna  S.  Elonen,  Geraldine  Scholl;  Minne¬ 
sota — Amanda  Shepherd;  New  Jersey — Josephine  L.  1  aylor;  New  York  Leah  Katz,  Ga- 
brielle  Lazare,  Dr.  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  Gertrude  Van  den  Broek;  Ohio — Mary  Nelson, 
Harriet  Totman;  Oregon — Mollie  Vlasnik;  Pennsylvania — Roland  Singer;  Washington 
Marion  Grew,  Dr.  C.  R.  Strother. 
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Mio'el  Medal  Presented  to  Colonel  Baker 
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Colonel  Edwin  A.  Baker,  Managing  Director  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  receiving  the  Migel  Medal  from  Helen  Keller,  well  known  deaf-blind 
leader  and  Counselor  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  medal  was 
presented  at  the  Foundation’s  headquarters  in  New  York  City  on  June  12th. 
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In  this  photograph  George  L.  Raverat,  European  Director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  and  M.  R.  Barnett,  Executive  Director, 
are  examining  the  monument  to  Louis  Braille  at  Coupvray,  France. 
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This  photo  illustrates  how  a  blind  youngster  of  preschool  age  broadens  his  ex¬ 
periences  through  association  with  sighted  tots  in  a  well  conducted  nursery  school 
located  in  Oregon.  In  this  issue  of  the  Outlook  also  will  be  found  an  informative 
article  on  other  phases  of  instruction  for  small  children  as  prepared  from  a  clinical 

center  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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At  the  speaker  s  table  at  the  luncheon  are,  clockwise,  from  left  foreground, 
Finis  E.  Davis,  superintendent  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
Louisville,  Ky.;  M.  Robert  Barnett,  executive  director  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  New  York;  Alfred  Allen,  secretary-general  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  New  York;  Verner  W.  Clapp,  Acting 
Librarian  of  Congress,  who  presided;  Mr.  Boggs;  and  Dr.  Francis  f.  Cummings,  of 
the  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind. 


I  he  Honorable  James  Caleb  Boggs,  Representative  from  Delaware,  was  the  main 
speakei  at  a  luncheon  on  November  19  at  the  first  National  Conference  on  Library 
Set  vice  foi  the  Blind  at  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Congress¬ 
man  Boggs  is  cosponsor  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  temporary  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Blind. 
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